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PREF 


The first volume of an edition of the Ndtakalaksa- 
naratnakoSa appeared in 1937,' and a second, to con- 
tain the translation with an introduction and notes, 
was then announced as in preparation. It now ap- 
pears owing to the generous collaboration of Professor 
Murray Fowler and Professor V. Raghavan. My 
draft translation has been revised by both these 
scholars. During a year’s stay in India, Professor 
Fowler worked intensively upon it. He spent several 
months in Madras, where he and Professor Raghavan 
worked together. The introduction and notes, and 
the list of corrections and emendations, are the work 
of Professor Raghavan alone, and supply a measure of 
learning that was beyond the resources of Professor 


Fowler and myself. Our sincere gratitude is due to 


1The NdtakalaksanaratnakoSa of Sagaranandin, edited by 


Myles Dillon, London, Oxford University Press, 1937. 


ACE 


him for the help he has given us. The final decisions 
have been made by consultation and agreement among 
us, but where there was a difference of opinion we 
have usually deferred to his judgment. Owing to the 
distances that separate us, some points of detail have 
been settled by Professor Fowler on his own responsi- 
bility by common consent. 

Our thanks are due to the American Philosophical 
Society for generously undertaking to publish the 
book, and to the editorial staff of the Society for the 
meticulous care with which they prepared a trouble- 
some manuscript for the press. 

Professor Fowler and Professor Raghavan have 
allowed me to dedicate the book to the memory of my 
friend and teacher Jules Bloch. 

Myles Dillon 


Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies 
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INTRODUCTION 
I 


The text of the Ndtakalaksanaratnakosa (NLRKA) 
of Sagaranandin was edited by Professor Myles Dillon 
in 1937. In the preface to that edition, Professor 
Dillon referred to the discovery of the only manuscript 
of this work and discussed also the probable date ot 
the work. Two papers! on the text appeared in the 
succeeding years, 1938 and 1939, which discussed its 
chronological position and other related questions. 
rom the time of its appearance in print the work had 
attracted my attention as one of the important and 
interesting treatises in the field of dramaturgy. I had 
been examining the text minutely and as the edition 
was based on a single manuscript, not free from de- 


Fes P. K. Gode, Annals BORI, Poona, XIX 280-288; and M. R. 
Kavi, New Indian Antiquary, Bombay, U1 412-419. 


fects, there were many places where corrections and 
emendations could be made. The editor had supplied 
some corrections and emendations, and reviewers had 
also suggested further possibilities in this direction.” 
| prepared a list of corrections and emendations, with 
critical notes and fresh identifications of opinions 
and works cited in the text, and published them in 
1952; a second list of corrections, emendations, and 
notes was published by me in 1957,‘ and a third in 
1958.° 

Professor Dillon had said in the preface to his edition 
of the text that a second volume containing a transla- 
tion with introduction and notes was in preparation. 
In 1952 Dr. Murray Fowler of the University of Wis- 
consin came to India to work on the manuscript of this 
translation, and this gave me an opportunity to make 
a further intensive study of the text. The translation 
thus revised by Dr. Fowler and myself appears in this 
volume. . 

It was the desire of boinm Professor Dillon and Dr. 
Fowler that I should add to the translation the neces- 
sary supporting material in the form of notes, cor- 
rections, and emendations in the text, and an intro- 
duction. In Appendix I, I have brought together all 
the corrections and emendations offered by me in my 
three papers; most of these are adopted in the transla- 
tion, and, where necessary, the emended text is 
supplied. 

The NLRK is a digest bringing together opinions of 
diverse authors, and often these opinions are pre- 
sented without sufficient discussion or explanation. 
The authors are, moreover, mostly those whose writ- 
ings are known only by quotation, being as yet un- 
discovered. The subject itself is technical, and it was 
thought necessary that the translation should be sup- 
plemented by detailed notes to the whole text. I have 
provided these notes, and they appear at the end of 
the translation. During the course of this further 
intensive study a thorough search was made of the 
plays, acts of plays, and authorities cited in the text. 
Several new identifications became possible, and in 
Appendixes I and II | have given a complete index 
of these works and authors cited. 


2 See especially Edgerton, JAOS. 63. 1943, pp. 75-76. 

3 Journal of the University of Gauhati, Gauhati, II] 17-33. 
4 Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, XXV 68-73. 

5 Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, XV. 
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[I 


Nothing new has come to light about the author 
Sagaranandin beyond what was known already from 
his own statement at the end of the text. Because of 
the suffix -nandin in his name, and some passages in the 
text which have been misunderstood, it was suggested ® 
that he was a Buddhist; but I have shown that this 
supposition is baseless.’ 

The date of the work is unknown. As Dillon him- 
self has pointed out, RajaSekhara, the well-known poet, 
playwright, and critic of the tenth century A.D., whose 
Viddhasdlabhanijika is quoted by Sagaranandin, pro- 
vides the upper limit. As to a lower limit, the com- 
mentators on dramas who quote him, Rucipati and 
Ranganatha, are toolate. As has already been noted, 
there is a close relationship between the NLRK and the 
Sahityadar pana of Vi$vanatha, written in the first half 
of the fourteenth century A.D., and the presumption is 
that ViSvanatha draws upon Saégaranandin. In sug- 
gesting a lower limit, scholars have considered the 
citations of a work called RatnakoSa in commentaries 
on Amara, such as those of the Subhiticandra and 
Sarvananda. Sarvananda, who gives the Saka and 
Kali years current at the time of his writing (1081 and 
4260),* wrote his commentary in A.D. 1158-1159. If 
it could be shown that Sarvananda quotes from the 
NLRK, the text would be dated within narrow limits. 
But this does not seem to be so. RatnakoSa is quoted 
many times by Sarvananda, but in all the cases except 
one, it is certainly the lexicon RatnakoSa that is meant. 
There is one quotation mentioning Ratnakosa as the 
source, in which the nine rasas, i.e. including the 
Santa, are enumerated (p. 147, TSS edn., Vol. I). 
This cannot be our NLRK, fur Sagaranandin does not 
admit Sdnta as a rasa, nor does the quotation enumerat- 
ing the rasas (lines 1861-1862), which is also quoted 
by Sarvananda. It is clear, therefore, that here too it 
is the lexicon that is referred to. Immediately follow- 
ing this reference to the Ratnakosa, Sarvananda enters 
into a brief discussion of the Sdnta-rasa, as the A mara- 
text mentions only eight rasas. Sarvananda’s inten- 
tion here is to justify or explain the mention in A mara 
of rasas as eight in number, and the absence of the 
Santa from that text; his explanation is that Santa, 
being the same as dharma-Srngara, is included in 
§yngara itself. Amplifying this statement, he says 
that Srigdara is three-fold according to the three puru- 
sdrthas: dharma, artha, and kama. Of these the 
dharma-variety is illustrated by the feeding of the 
brahmins by the heroine Nandayanti; the second, the 
artha-variety, is illustrated by the marriage of Udayana 
and Padmavati, arranged as a diplomatic alliance in 
order to enable Udayana to recover his territory; the 
third, the kiéma-Srngdra, is the same king’s love-mar- 

6 New Indian Antiquary, Poona, II 418-419. 

7 Journal of the University of Gauhati, 111 18. 

8 See comments on Amara, | iv 21. 
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riage with Vasavadatta in the play Svapnavasavadatta.® 
This passage in Sarvananda is not quoted as from any 
Ratnako§Sa, and when it is compared with lines 2825- 
2828 of NLRK, it will be seen that the two passages 
are close to each other but not exactly identical. 
Moreover, the contexts in which they occur in the two 
texts are different. At any rate, this is not enough to 
prove that Sarvananda quotes Sagaranandin. The 
connection might even be the other way about. 

I have shown that the Bhdvaprakasa of Saradata- 
naya bears a close relation to the NLRK,” but un- 
fortunately Saradatanaya’s date is itself a matter of 
conjecture from the evidence of quotations or authori- 
ties used. In the notes in this volume, it has been 
pointed out that there are parallels between Bhoja's 
Srngdraprakdsa and the NLRK. Here again it can- 
not be settled who borrows from whom, but it does 
not seem to be proper or safe to claim for Sagaranandin 
a date earlier than Dhanafijaya, Bhoja, and Abhina- 
vagupta." It appears to me that Sagaranandin 
came after Bhoja and Abhinavagupta, and_ before 
Saradatanaya, not earlier than the thirteenth century. 


II] 


The uncertainty of the identity and chronology of 
the author is more than compensated for by the in- 
trinsic value of his work to a student of dramaturgy. 
The interest and importance of the NLRK lie in two 
directions: one, the numerous plays which are cited as 
illustrations, and two, the principles of dramaturgy 
expounded in the text. Like the Abhinavabhdrati of 
Abhinavagupta, the Syigdraprakasa of Bhoja, the 
Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, and 
the Bhdvaprakdsa of Saradatanaya, the NLRK opens 
our eyes to a vast dramatic literature which once ex- 
isted in Sanskrit. A complete list of the plays and 
acts of plays cited in NLRK is given at the end of 
this volume; some of the more famous are cited copi- 
ously and in all the above-mentioned treatises, so that 
for several of these, the course of the play can be re- 
constructed.” These citations are also of help in the 
textual criticism of the plays, for, as pointed out in 
the notes, the passages cited exhibit noteworthy 
variants. 


IV 


True to its name, the VNLRK is a precious collection 
of dramatic theory from different writers on the sub- 


9 sa tu (i.e., Santah) dharma-srngadratvat Srngara eva anupravistah, 
tatha hi, trividhah Srngadrah dharmarthakémabhinnah/ tatrddyo 
yatha Nandayantyé brahmanabhojanam/ dvitiyah svadisam 
Gtmasdtkartum Udayanasya Padmavati-parinayo ‘rthasrigarah/ 
trliyah Svapnavdsavadatte tasyaiva Vdsavadattd-parinayah ka- 
maSsrngarah. 

10 See Journal of the University of Gauhati, 111 29-31; also Notes 
in the present volume. 

"New Indian Antiquary, II 414, 416. 

12 | have done this elsewhere; see references in the notes and in 
the bibliography to the notes. 
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ject, representing diverse traditions of the art. Both 
at the beginning and at the end the author says that 
he has considered here along with Bharata several 
other authorities. Bharata is of course the basic 
writer who is used extensively: not only are his verses 
quoted directly, but many portions of the text are but 
prose paraphrases of Bharata’s verses. Next to 
Bharata should come Kohala, who is however not 
named in NLRK; but from external evidence we can 
trace the influence of Kohala in some of the opinions 
and citations in the NLRK (see notes). According to 
Abhinavagupta, it was Kohala who first dealt with the 
upartiipakas to which the NLRK devotes such at- 
tention, although the term uparipakas is not used, 
nor are they classified separately. From the complete 
list of authorities used by Sagaranandin given in the 
appendix, it may be seen that most of the authorities 
named are less-known writers on the subject, or writers 
who presented traditions different from the widely 
accepted one, together with some whose works have 
yet to be discovered. In addition to the named 
authorities, there are those whom Sagaranandin refers 
to simply as anya(-e), apara(-e), and kaScit and kecit. 
Thus the primary value of NLRK is that it reveals 
that there was a wealth of theory, and that the tradi- 
tions represented by Abhinavagupta and Dhanafijaya, 
which are generally followed, were not the only ones 
current. An idea of the variety of views held may be 
gained from the Abhinavabhdrati or Srngdraprakasa; 
in the BhavaprakdSa we may see these divergent views 
in some confusion; in the VNLRK, we may say, we have 
a text which is specially helpful for the understanding 
of these ‘other views’” on many important topics of 
dramaturgy. 

Rahula, whom Abhinavagupta quotes much more 
freely, and PadmaS&ri, author of the Ndgarasarvasva, 
represent a tradition of NdtyaSdstra as cultivated by 
Buddhist writers. But the most important writer to 
expound independent views and adopt fresh lines of 
treatment and elucidation is Matrgupta, an insight 
into whose originality and understanding of the art is 
gained from NLRK. MAatrgupta’s name occurs in the 
Rajatarangini as that of a celebrated literary figure 
and patron; he wrote an independent treatise on 
NatyaSdstra in anustubh verses, and his work must 
have been available until recent times, as is shown by 
quotations from it in the late commentaries on plays. 
The practice of eminent dramatists like Kalidasa shows 
that, even when employing celebrated heroic and 
mythological themes, the poets exercised their imagi- 
nation and introduced some innovations, and Matrgupta 
took due note of this in his definition of the ndtaka as 
kiticid utpddyavastu (NLRK lines 49-50). In lines 
459-534 the NLRK enables us to appreciate the inde- 
pendence and resource with which Matrgupta discussed 
the fundamental concept of the five sandhis. Ignoring 
the sixty-four elements or limbs of the five junctures, 
the sandhyangas, Matrgupta gave two kinds of analysis 
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of the five sandhis, one somewhat detailed and the 
other concise. Though brief when compared with the 
sandhyanga-method of treatment, the first exposition 
analyzed each sandhi into three phases, giving a crucial 
place to the arthaprakrti and the avasthad. In a still 
more concise analysis, in a single verse, he showed that 
the action in a play, like all action, fell into five phases: 
agent, means, end, achievement, and enjoyment. 
That he set forth further interesting and original ideas 
on this subject of the sandhis may be seen from his 
treatment of the bija, as quoted by Rangan&atha in his 
commentary on the VikramorvaSiya (p. 15). 
Attention may also be drawn to other views re- 
corded on a few of the other leading topics. Lines 
141-143 present an apt and suggestive description of 
the central idea of the play as it grows through the five 
junctures, elaborating the symbolism of the very name 
bija or seed, which is sown in the opening, which just 
sprouts in the progression, shoots up higher in the 
development, is sought after in the pause, and fructi- 
fies in the conclusion. Equally significant is the view 
recorded in lines 173-174 on bindu, which, as conti- 
nuity, is shown by some poets in the form of a pivotal 
idea, recurring in each act, e.g. the killing by Rama of 
one demon after another culminating in Ravana’s 
fall in the end. That the bindu could be placed to- 
gether with the dija is another view noticed in lines 
545-547. According to some theorists, as the action 
of the play is drawing to an end, the author should 
introduce an eleventh-hour tragic complication and its 
resolution in order to increase tension and prevent the 
end from becoming tame and commonplace (lines 918 
919). Others would like in the dénouement a re- 
capitulation of the course of the whole action from the 
opening onwards (lines 920-923). Among other topics 
upon which the opinions of various writers are men- 
tioned are patakda (p. 9), the main and subsidiary parts 
of the story (p. 13), ddhikarika and inusangtka (p. 10), 
duration of an act (p. 13), three kinds of panic (v7- 
drava) (p. 33), the vimarsasandhi (p. 33), prarocand 
(p. 46), parivartaka (p. 54), samksiptaka (p. 58), 
udghataka (p. 121) and avalagita (p. 122). 
Sagaranandin has some noteworthy views of his 
own, which have been pointed out in the notes. Apart 
from minor differences from Abhinavagupta and the 
school represented by him, Sagaranandin stands apart 
from the main tradition in that he does not accept the 
Santa-rasa. On the question, discussed by Abhinava- 
gupta, whether historical kings may be featured as 
heroes in ndtakas, Sagaranandin sides with those who 
say that they may. This is a vital matter, as the 
practice of poets, and the position of mdfakas such as 
Mudraraéksasa, are involved. His understanding of 
the different technical concepts of dramaturgy is gen- 
erally good. However, there are a few matters of 
which the discussion is inadequate, unsatisfactory, or 
obscure; for example, viskambhaka (p. 16), the illus- 
tration of avkdvatara (p. 18), part of the definition of 
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patakdsthanaka (p. 42, line 1004), the five-fold abhinaya 
(pp. 60-61) and the enactment of a bhdna (2845). 

Sagaranandin merely presents the topics and their 
explanation, together with the divergent views on 
some of them, and does not enter into a discussion of 
any of the major questions of aesthetics relating to 
drama, such as the definition of drama or of rasa, the 
number of rasas, their nature or process of realization. 
As the title of the work implies, his purpose was to 
collect together different theories and opinions, and 
in this he has performed a distinct service. Some of 
the subjects comprised in dramaturgy are ignored in 
the standard treatises, some had gone out of fashion, or 
had been absorbed in other elements, and had thus 
ceased to be of any independent value. The minor 
varieties of the Sanskrit drama are dealt with by 
Abhinavagupta in a brief and casual manner; Dha- 
nafijaya knows them but ignores them; we first learn 
of them in a systematic form from Bhoja’s Sragdara- 
prakdSa ; and to what is given by Bhoja, a substantial 
addition is made by the NLRA, and by the Bhdva- 
prakasSa and Sdahityadarpana, which bear a close 
affinity to NLRK in this respect. Incidentally it may 
be noted that Sagaranandin does not use the division 
into ripakas and uparipakas but treats of all the types 
together. The ndtaka-paribhasa or the lexicon of 
stage-jargon, the conventions, technical terms, and 
modes of address peculiar to drama, is another subject 
dealt with in the NLRK (section 16) for which we are 
indebted to it; the only other works devoting a sepa- 
rate section to this subject are the Sdhityasdra of 
Sarve$vara and the Rasdrnavasudhakara of Singa- 
bhipala.” 

The NLRK is one of the few later works which deal 
at length with the /aksayas, together with the related 
natyalamkaras, but these two topics are only of histori- 
cal interest. Towards another subject of similar 
historical nature, the music and dance items of the 
piirvaranga, Sagaranandin adopts a more practical 
attitude (1157-1158), which is repeated by Vi$va- 
natha in a more outspoken form in his Sahityadarpana. 

Sagaranandin’s work enjoyed some favor, and 
manuscripts of it were available to students of drama- 
turgy until recently, as we can see from the use made 
of it by late well-informed commentators on theoretical 
treatises, such as Bahuriipamisra, and by commenta- 
tors on individual plays, such as Rucipati and Ranga- 
natha. We may therefore hope that more manu- 
scripts of it will come te light and enable us to present 
better the text of a work which enlarges so considerabl\ 
our knowledge of Sanskrit dramatic literature and 
theory. 

V. RAGHAVAN 


Madras University 





TSS edns. The BhavaprakdSa and Sahityadarpana do speak 
of this, but not completely, at the same place. 
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Obeisance to thee, O Tara! 

We pay obeisance to the beloved of Gauri, the 
unborn, without beginning and without end, by 
whom is proclaimed the science of drama, ocean 
into which flow currents of untold merits. Po- 
etry of merit brings to poets fame which lasts to 
the end of time and begets for them the reward 
of heaven. 


For determining this merit, science is the measure, 
We shall therefore speak of the science of drama in its 
ten forms as set forth by the sage, with the addition 
of observations of other teachers, and with examples. 


1 


(8)* Poetry is divided by the learned into two kinds: 
that to be recited, and that to be enacted (drama), 
Recited poetry consists of muktaka (single verse), 
kulaka (cluster of verses), kosa (anthology), sarga- 
bandha (composed in cantos), and so on: enacted 
poetry (drama) is ndtaka, prakarana, anka, vydyoga, 
bhana, samavakara, vithi, dima, and ihamrga; these are 
the ten varieties of drama. To bring out the excel- 
lences of the ndtaka, other varieties also will be men- 
tioned. Of these, it is of the mdtaka, based on all the 
modes, on account of its pre-eminence among the 
varieties of drama and because of the abundance of 
its merits, that the treatment of the nature will be set 
forth here. As the illustrious Pitamaha has said: 


(15) Natya (dramatic representation) conduces 
to dharma and other objects sought by men. It 
drives away all sorrow. Practice, ye sages, the 
nataka which is its chief manifestation. Recita- 
tion came from the Rigveda, song from the Sama- 
veda, gesture from the Yajurveda, and the rasas 
from the Atharvaveda. 


The venerable Bharata also praises this ndfaka 
which is the peak of ndtya: 


There is no doctrine or art or learning or accom- 
plishment, or ordained act or spiritual path, 
which is not found in the ndtaka. The ndtaka is 
endowed with great rasa and is greatly enjoyable ; 
exalted in language, it describes the actions of 
great men, and it possesses the embellishments 
[of poetry and drama ]. 


Others also say: 


(25) Even final liberation is possible for the 
learned by skill in their practice; but not the 
science of the ndtaka, which delights the whole 
world. 


* Numerals in parentheses in bold face type refer to lines in the 
Sanskrit text edited by Myles Dillon, Oxford University Press, 
1937. 


» 
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Then what indeed is this ndtaka? It is said to be 
an imitation of things done in a former time by gods 
and others. Thus the teacher Bharata says: 


The imitation of things done in a former time by 
gods and men, by kings and the great ones of the 
world, is what is called ndtaka. 


And what is its nature? 


The subject should be famous, the hero famous 
and noble; it should have for its theme actions 
proper to the families of royal sages, as also those 
arising out of divine sources. Mingled through- 
out should be diverse events portraying prosper- 
itv and having the qualities of good fortune, 
pleasure, and so forth. It should be comprised 
of acts and scenes introductory to the acts 
(pravesakas). That is the nataka. 


Thus he savs again: 
» > 


The life of kings arising variously out of happiness 
and misery and comprising acts expressive of 
bhavas—that is known as 


diverse rasas and 


nataka. 


(39) Now, the famous subject: the subject is a well- 
known tale of kings born in the line of royal sages; an 
act which is a source of satisfaction to the people, such 
as the resolve of Rama to perform difficult tasks like 
the carrying out of his father’s commands, and the 
discharge of his heroic duty of slaying Ravana, which 
was the requital of his wrath at the abduction of his 
beloved; and also the performance of difficult tasks, 
such as the surrender of their own bodies by persons 
like Jimitavahana. A tale of that kind is the subject 
of the ndlaka. 
royal sages: that is, actions by those born in the line 
of the Moon and the Sun. Arising out of divine 
sources: that is, actions of divine personages such as 
MaheSvara and Jimitavahana. Arising out of hap- 
piness and misery: that is clear in the doings of Rama 
and Yudhisthira. 

The subject of this ndfaka is either taken directly 
from tradition or refashioned. A subject taken di- 
rectly from tradition is one attested in the purdnas: 
the doings of Raima and others. The refashioned sub- 
ject is simply the traditional one and has been suffici- 
ently explained by the observation of the sage that it 


shall 
have an element of invention. 


(50) kor example, in Ndgdnanda, the three acts 
commencing with the Gaurigrha act. 

Even present events concerning a powerful king 
are matter for a ndtaka if they are invested with the 
bija (germ, or inception), the bindu (drop, or sign of 
continuity), and so forth, through the excellence of the 
poet's mind. 


Actions proper to the families of 
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) 


Of this itivrtta (theme) there are five stages: 


In the activity of the doer in the matter of the 
success to be accomplished, five successive stages 
are recognized by producers: drambha (begin- 
ning), prayatna (effort), praptisambhava (pros- 
pect of success), niyatd phalaprdapti (certainty of 
attainment) and fifth, phalayoga(accomplish- 
ment). 


(59) Of these, drambha (beginning) consists just of 
the mention of desire of [the object forming ] the bija 
(germ). For example, in the AoSala act: 


Where the father’s commands completely prevail, and not 
humiliation; where the gratification of our family gives us 
pleasure, and not self-seeking; where friends are pleased, 
and the arrogant do not rejoice; where it is the qualities 
that are prized, and not material goods, which are by 
nature transitory. 


(65) The drambha is to accomplish this. 

Prayatna (effort): activity directed towards it when 
accomplishment is yet unseen is prayatna. For ex- 
ample, in the Aulapati act: 


For me that smearing with sandal has become [a smearing ] 
with the coarse dust of [holy ] ashes. 


Praptisambhava (prospect of success): when the 
object has only been mentally attained, that is prap- 


tisambhava. ‘or example, in the Sugriva act: 


With the flash of their tawny shade producing the illusion 
of a flying golden mountain, with their faces the color of 
molten lac suddenly making the heavens as if endowed with 
many suns, breaking loose the peaks of the earth by the 
playful swinging of their tails—thus may the monkeys fall 
upon the demons like the winds at the dissolution of the 
earth. 


(75) Here the determination to destroy the demons 
at the mere news of Sita [is the Praptisarnbhava ]. 

Certain, assured; attainment of the object means that 
it has come about. For example, in Venisamhdra 


[6, 12]: 


Let the jewelled pitchers be filled with water for thy coro- 
nation. Let Draupadi be pleased to bind up her hair, 
which she has long given up doing. When Parasurama, 
whose hand glitters with the sharp axe, cuts down his 
enemies like trees, and Bhima, blind with anger, makes 
assault, where is the doubt of [the outcome ] of the battle? 


Or, according to ASmakutta: successive losses for 
the enemy constitute certainty of attainment. For 
example, in the sixth act of Jdnakiradghava, Laksmana: 


(85) Thou has hewn down the lofty tree, Kumbhakarna, 
the trunk Indrajit has been brought to earth, and Kumbha 
the undergrowth is uprooted: the solitary old tree Ravana 
stands in a place easy for thy troops to reach [?]. This 
forest of misfortune has been felled; why dost thou, Sir, 
even now lose heart? 
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When a result corresponding to one’s desire has been 
effected, that is phalayoga (accomplishment). For 
example, in the first act of Jaénakiraéghava: 


Sita (frightened): O, Rama, protect me! A vile demon is 


carrying me off! 


Priyamvada: Ah, do not be afraid! If he should carry 
thee off, then I think that blessed Rama, surrounded by 
the monkey-host, would traverse the seas of forest and kill 
the vile demon and bring thee back. 


(95) The two events thus announced in the mukhya- 
[mukha |samdhi (opening juncture), namely the slay- 
ing of Ravana and the rescue of Sita, are both accom- 
plished in the nirvahanasamdhi (closing juncture) in 
the passage beginning: 


The lord of Lanka and the other foes are slain, and thy 
virtuous Sita recovered. 


Thus the death of Ravana and the rescue of Sita, in 
accordance with what was said before, are to be re- 
garded as the phalayoga (success). 

These five stages are briefly mentioned by Matr- 
gupta: 


(103) The prarambha (beginning) for the slaying 
of Ravana is the killing of Khara and the others; 
prayatna (effort) is demonstrated by Surpanakha 
in the matter of the carrying off of Sita; prapti- 
sambhava (prospect of success) is born of the 
friendship of Sugriva; ntyatad phalasamprapti 
(certainty of attainment) is achieved on the de- 
struction of Kumbhakarna and the others; and 
that work of the gods, the slaying of the evil- 
spirited lord of demons, that is the phalayoga 
(accomplishment) of Rama for the fulfillment of 
virtue, love and prosperity. 


This is very clear in Raghavabhyudaya. 


3 


(110) This ndtaka should be mixed. It should be 
mixed in the dialects of superior, inferior, and inter- 
mediate characters. And the dialects 


Magadhi, Avantika, Pracya, Sauraseni, Ardha- 
magadhi, Vahliki, and Daksinatya are enumer- 
erated as seven. 


Their analysis is to be set forth elsewhere. It is not 


shown here for fear of lengthening the work. 
Soft words and expressions should be used. 


Soft, that is, delicate, words should be used here; 
and the expression also should be well known, and 
smooth by reason of its easy comprehension. When 
ma sprsa (do not touch) is to be said, one should not, 
influenced by one’s knowledge of grammar, utter [the 
recondite form | md sma spraksih. When candramukhi 
(moonfaced) is to be expressed, one should not say 
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dhavalagumukhi (having a face like the white-rayed 
one). That is what is meant. ; 

(120) These forms of drama such as the ndtaka 
should be composed with reference to Bharatavarsa, 
where alone joy and sorrow are possible. Elsewhere 
[in the divine and semidivine] regions there is joy 
indeed but not sorrow. In other worlds, in the 
mountains that are there, there is delight indeed, but 
not sorrow. 

Hence the venerable teacher: 


The text of the drama should be composed with 
reference to Bharatavarsa. For this _ reason 
Bharatavarsa is approved among these known 
worlds. In those worlds there are always ex- 
-cursions and sport and play in pleasure groves, 
and enjoyment with women and merrimert 
never sorrow or affliction. Also in those moun- 
tains mentioned in the Puradnic accounts as the 
dwelling places of those [gods and demigods ], 
there is enjoyment; but here the activity of 
karma. 


(130) The rest is easily understood. 


4 


And in this ndtaka there are five elements of the 
plot (arthaprakrti). Of the previously mentioned 
subject of the ndfaka, there are five elements, which 
constitute its nature; without these the plots of the 
nataka are not possible. 

Thus, as the venerable teacher says: 


(134) The five elements of the plot (arthaprakrti), 
having been understood, should be employed as 
prescribed: bija (germ), bindu (drop, or sign of 
continuity), patakd (episode), prakari (incident), 
and kdrya (object, or purpose to be achieved). 


The bija (germ) is the basic cause of the main idea 
of the ndtaka, which forms its fruit. Thus: 


That which, only slightly indicated, spreads 
variously out to the end of fruition is known as 
the bija (germ). 


Slightly, a little, by such features as Slesa (ambigu- 
ity), chadyad (image), upaksepa (indication), and so on; 
indicated, told; it spreads variously out to the end of 
fruition: that is the germ. That is what is meant. 

(141) Another says: 


The seed, which is the means of achieving the 
desired object should be shown successively in 
five indications as sown, sprouting [reading 
utpatram |, risen, sought after, and harvested. 


Of these Slesa (ambiguity) is a phrase with two 
meanings; chadyd (image) is similarity of incident; 
upaksepa (indication) is the giving rise to an idea. 
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With these features, it is called the bija (germ). For 
example, Slesa (ambiguity): in Venisamhdara [1, 6]: 


The well-winged, sweet-voiced swans, who visit the four 
regions, whose efforts are elated with exultation, come to 
earth at the season’s bidding; 


or, 


The fairspoken sons of Dhrtarastra with goodly armies 
who have subdued the four regions, whose actions are un- 
bridled by reason of pride, fall to earth as a consequence 
of destiny. 


Chaya (image): as in Jdnakiraghava: 


May Visnu (the enemy of Kaitabha), who is the sole cause 
of the world’s comfort and well-being, foster you, he who is 
joyfully honored by the gods, who, assuming playfully the 
likeness of a boar, recovered his beloved Earth from her 
abode in the world of the serpent-king [reading bhujagen- 
drabhogabhavanat], having slain the demon who had 
brought her to the inaccessible bottom of the unfathomable 
ocean. 


(153) Upaksepa (indication): in Kundamala [1, 3}: 


Who is this who appears to offer me help by calling out 
“Noble woman!’’? (Having looked carefully.) Laks- 
mana drags out Sita to the forest, banished from her hus- 
band’s house to this lonely forest by Rama agitated with 
the fear of the slander of the people, who say, ‘‘Too long 


has she remained in the dwelling of the lord of Lanka”’. 


Bindu (drop, or sign of continuity): like a drop: asa 
drop of water (jalabindu) on the edges of the thatch, 
even when the shower has been interrupted, dripping 
now and then, reveals the fall of the rain, so this re- 
veals the purpose. That is what is meant. Thus: 


(163) When the purposes have been interrupted, 
that which ensures the continuity of the [main ] 
object up to the completion is called bindu. 


Even when the main purpose of the story is inter- 

rupted by other subsidiary issues that have developed, 
that which keeps up the continuity of the theme is 
called bindu (drop, or sign of continuity). For 
example, in Venisamhara (1, 8], Bhima: 
Having injured us in our lives and in our possessions by the 
fire in the lac-house, and with poisoned food, and by drag- 
ging us through the gambling hall, and having torn off the 
clothes and pulled the hair of the wife of the Pandavas, 
shall the sons of Dhrtarastra prosper while I still live? 


(171) Thus in showing more than once the series of 
wrongs done by Duryodhana, the poet indicates the 
continuity of the purpose, the destruction of the race 
of Kuru. 

Others say: That basic factor of the theme of the 
play which is voiced in every act with indignation and 
fervor is the bindu (sign of continuity). [Indigna- 
tion ], for example: in Raghavabhyudaya, the mention 
of Kekayi in every act; in Venisamhara, the mention 
of the pulling of Draupadi’s hair; and, as an instance 
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of fervor, the mention [of the resolution to sacrifice ] 
of Jimiitavahana in every act of Ndgdnanda. And it 
should be continued until the completion of the action 
which is to be performed. For example, in the last 
act of Jdnakirdghava, Rama: 


I have obeyed unwaveringly my father’s command. The 
end is come of the years of dwelling in the forests which 
were desired by Kekayi. The lord of Lanka and the 
other enemies are slain, and the virtuous Sita rescued. 
What more can I ask of thee now, O Indra? 


(183) Here is another theory of the bimdu. For 
example, in the theme of the slaying of Ravana, the 
sight of incessant slaughter: of the slaying of Marica, 
Khara and his hosts, and of Kumbhakarna and 
Indrajit; and with respect to the Kauravas, the sight 
of the slaying of Drona and the others. 

Patadka (episode): pataékd (episode) like a pataka 
(banner) on a pole: as this, standing in a certain spot, 
proclaims the whole army, so this other, placed in a 
certain part of the play, shows forth the whole play. 
As it is said: 

An event which benefits another, which is con- 
tributory to the chief purpose and partakes of the 
character of the chief purpose, is called patakd 
(episode). 


(191) That of which the event, occurrence; bene- 


fits another, is for the sake of another; is contributory 


to the chief purpose, and itself by reason of the display 
of its heroic quality may partake of the character of the 
chief purpose, that is the patakd (episode). For ex- 
ample, in Venisamhdara, the action of Karna which is 
to help Duryodhana and which is also to demonstrate 
his own heroism. 

And it is completed in the garbha juncture or the 
avamarSa juncture: this is not to be carried through 
to the very end. 

Others describe the patdkd generally as the action of 
the secondary hero. By that the following explana- 
tion, too, is secured. That action which the second- 
ary hero, putting himself forward to help the main 
hero, does, is the patékd. For example, the action of 
Makaranda in disguising himself as M4lati and so on, 
from a desire to help Madhava. 

(199) Prakari (incident): that which gives beauty, 
like a heap of flowers (puspaprakara) placed at a par- 
ticular spot, is the prakari. As it is said: 


That of which the fruit is intended solely for 
another’s benefit and which is without continu- 
ous relation to the plot is named prakari by the 
wise. 

Of which the fruit, the object; for another's benefit, 
for the sake of another; zs intended, comes to pass; 
continuous relation, uninterrupted development; with- 
out it, deprived of it. It comes into being and dis- 
appears: that is what is meant. 
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(205) lor example, in the Auwlapati act: 


Jatayus: O vile and outcast demon! Whither dost thou 
carry off the wife of my son, and so on, 


it is shown in the adventures of Ravana and Jatayus 
which begin with those words. 
Karya (object; purpose to be achieved): 


That for which the drambha (beginning) in the 
poem is made and in the accomplishment of which 
is the end, that, enriched by subsidiary purposes, 
is called karya. 


As Bharata says: 


That which has been previously mentioned as the 
leading purpose and that for which the drambha 
(beginning) has been made is called the kadrya. 


(214) Previously mentioned, the two kinds of 
action, principal and subsidiary. As it is said: 


The story of the play is called its body, and of 
this the division is made into five junctures. 
That story the learned man should classify as 
two-fold, the one part principal and the other 
subsidiary. 


(220) The story, the narrative, the body of the 
ndtaka, which the learned should make in two parts. 
Let him know one theme as principal, a second as 
subsidiary. 


That karya which is planned as capable of effect- 
ing the phalapraépti (attainment) is known as 
principal, any other is known as subsidiary. 


That which plays the leading part in the phalaprapti 
(attainment) is the principal action; any other is sub- 
sidiary. 


Just as, when the slaying of Ravana was the 
karya, the killing of Valin by Rama to make 
Sugriva his own was subsidiary. 


Another says: Secondary action is a story within 
the story which is contributory to it. 


The action is called principal by reason of direct 
relation to the phalayoga (accomplishment); that 
which is contributory to it is called subsidiary. 


(230) That for which the samdrambha (beginning) 
is made: the samdrambha, the effort which is taken 
for the consummation of the principal action itself. 
The indication of the principal object: that is what is 
meant. As in the Venisamhdra (1, p. 8, 2 


It is time for your honor to enter, and so on. 


Of these, the bija (germ) and the others, sometimes 
one is chief and the rest are subordinate. 


Of these, that is to be made the chief on which 
the main theme-depends and which is deemed 
especially useful; the rest are subsidiary. 





5 
And it is comprised of acts and introductory 
scenes. 


The act (aka) is that which marks the sections of 
the narrative; and it should be constructed with re- 
gard for the members comprising the junctures, or 
with consideration for the development of the bindu 
(sign of continuity) and the others, with reference to 
the stage of the action of the particular play. The 
limits of the number are from five to ten; and they are 
fixed by the exigencies of the members of the junctures 
[reading samdhyangajatasya }. 


(241) It should comprise various motifs; and it 
should be overlaid with bhdvas and rasas. 


Various motifs, many themes, adorned with them: 
with bhdvas, with dominant emotions such as fear, 
transitory emotions such as despondency, and mani- 
festations of emotion such as horripilation ; with rasas, 
such as the erotic; overlaid, it should be covered over. 


Where there is an end of a theme and where there 
is a conclusion of the bija (germ) with a touch of 
the bindu (sign of continuity), that should always 
be regarded as an act. 


Where there is an end of a theme, an incidental one: 
where there is a conclusion of the bija, the chief plot, 
in a phase of it; and where there is a slight movement 
of the bindu: that is always to be understood as an act 
[reading saddvagantavyah ]. 


(249) The presentation of the respective actions 
of the leading characters in their various states 
is to be made into an act; and this should not be 
protracted. 


In the ndtaka there should be four or five leading 
characters, the presentation of their actions; the act 
should be constructed with various circumstances; the 
union of the actions should not be protracted ; it should 
be made so as not to depart from the plot; it should be 
close to the principal purpose: that is the meaning. 
Not only of the leading characters: 


The act should be understood as the presentation 
of the actions of heroes, queens and their retinues, 
priests, ministers, and merchants; and this fur- 
nished with many different rasas. 


(257) The hero: the hero, or leader (dyaka), is he 
who leads (nayati) the representation of the ndfaka, 
provided with bija (germ), bindu (sign of continuity), 
and so on, to its end. He alone is the enjoyer of the 
fruit in the forms of virtue (dharma), love and material 
gain: virtue by working benefit to another; love 
through winning a desired woman; material gain by 
obtaining something rare. In brief, he who brings 
everything to a close is the hero. He is of four kinds: 
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the vehement, the gay, the exalted, and the quiet. 
All are resolute. Of these, the gods are vehement, a 
king is gay, the general and the minister are exalted, 
the learned brahmin and the minister are quiet. 
Others than these are mixed; they are to be dealt with 
under modes of conduct towards women. 

(265) The heroines (nd@yikds) are goddesses, queens, 
and others such as women of good family and courte- 
sans. 

What is dramatic representation 
matic representation is imitation. 


(nadtya)? Dra- 


The acting of human emotions arising out of joy 
or sorrow is called by the learned dramatic rep- 
resentation. 


What is acting (abhinaya)? It brings the events 
before our eyes (abhimukham nayati); therefore it is 
called abhinaya. 


The act should have the leading characters pres- 
ent in it. 


The leading characters previously mentioned should 
be made to be present there. The word ndyaka (hero) 
includes the meaning naytkd (heroine). Two ndy- 
akas: one principal; another secondary to him; and 
he who is to be killed is also a ndyaka. The act is 
constituted by the presence of any one of these; for 
example, in the Pratijiabhima act, Bhima; in the acts 
of Sundara and Bhdnumati, Duryodhana; in the 
A Svatthaman act, himself; in the Dhrtardstra act, him- 
self; and in the concluding act, Yudhisthira. The 
presence of the principal hero is sometimes observed 
[in each act ]; for example, in 1/a@yamaddlasa, Kuva- 
layaSva appears in all the five acts, and, in Ndgdnanda, 
Jimitavahana in all the five acts. 


279) In the act the following may be visibly 
represented: rage, calmness, grief, the utterance 
of a curse and the like, a flight or a marriage, and 
the spectacle of a miraculous event. 


In the act so described, these things may be visibly 
represented : rage, anger; calmness, tranquillity ; grief, 
wailing; the utterance of a curse, the bestowing of a 
curse ; flight, running caused by apprehension, fear, or 
dread ; a marriage, a wedding ; the spectacle of miracle- 
workers. 


(285) A fight, the downfall of a king, death, and 
the siege of a town are not visibly represented, 
but should be contrived by introductory scenes. 


A fight and the like should not be presented visibly 
in the act. They should be reported in introductory 
scenes. kor example, in the Aumbha act, the fight of 
Kumbhakarna is described by Tilottama and Bha- 
numati, as also the siege of Lanka; in the Prdvrs act, 
the killing of Valin, by Kankalaka; in the Nalavijaya, 
the downfall of King Nala [is related] by Caturika 
and Malavi. The death of the hero who is to prosper 
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eventually, or even of [his] enemy should not be 
presented in the act. Retiring, peace, or capture 
[alone should be shown]. But in the ndtaka, this 
rule is not absolute, for there is the killing of Ravana, 
Duryodhana, Kamsa, and others; only the killing is 
not to be visibly presented. That is what is meant. 
In the prakarana, on the other hand, at the discretion 
of the poet, the making of peace and the like are oc- 
casionally in place; for example, it is only the making 
of peace that is shown between Carudatta and 
Rastriya. 


(296) The act, when arranged for performance, 
should present action falling within one day. 


The matter to be told in the narrative should, so far 
as one act is concerned, be comprised within the dura- 
tion of one day. But one says that the act should be 
made to have the duration of half a day, and another 
that what is done in a night and a day is to be told in 
the act. Where, owing to the nature of the action to 
be performed, there is a long passage of time involved, 
it must be announced in this act by means of an intro- 
ductory scene; but not exceeding a vear. As it is said: 


Never more than a year. 


Thus this matter to be presented over a long period 
is not to be included in the act. That 
meant. And in this act: 


is what is 


No one enters during the act nor has his exit 
without reason; entry and exit should be to some 
purpose or with reference to something relevant. 


6 


(305) Now, in the manner of the analysis of the act, 
the pravesSaka (introductory scene) and the like are 
discussed. The pravesaka is so called because it 
introduces (praveSayati) the characters on to the stage. 
As the sage says: 


As a brief exposition adapted to the following 
act, the pravesaka should be placed by the learned 
in the prakarana and the nataka. 


And again: 


It should be known that the praveSaka is a linking 
up by means of talk among the attendants. 


Attendants, male and female slaves, chamberlains, 
and the like; linked up by means of talk, (attendants ] 
mutually engaged in connecting [the parts of ] the 
narrative of the hero. Or those lower and middle 
characters who are connected with the narrative should 
be made pravesakah (introducers). How could there 
be such attendants in the case of Rama when he dwelt 
Through the friendship of Sugriva, 
Matrgupta describes the 


in the forest? 
Hanumat, and the others. 
prave Saka thus: 





























(315) With parasites, ascetics, brahmins, and the 
like; with sages and chamberlains. 


And another says: 


The pravesaka is subservient to what is next to 
be begun. 


Instances of all these are the following: in Raiva- 
tiparinaya, act three, an ascetic; in the third act of 
A bhijnénasakuntala, a brahmin; in the third act of 
SaSikamadatta, a parasite. Instances of female slaves 
and so on are well known. Subservient to what is next 
to be begun, in the A Svatthiman act, the two demons 
Vasagandha and Rudhirapriya referring to the subject 
of the fight; and in the case of these two, the dialogue 
is even exalted [ Veni. 3, p. 69]: 


Perhaps he will slay us also in his wrath against the son of 
Drupada. 


(324) Hence, too, in the third act of M/dyamadalasa, 
the two vultures; and, in the Kumbha act, the two 
demi-goddesses Tilottama and Bhanumati; and 
again, as a brief exposition, the whole story should not 
be presented in the act. In order not to show in the 
short act of a day or half a day the whole of the 
events of a month or a year, the introductory scene 
is to be composed with the purpose of brief exposition ; 
brief exposition, contraction; contraction is defined as 
the drawing together of what is scattered; hence by 
the praveSaka the story should be epitomized. The 
entrance of the character immediately following 
should be mentioned. As it is said: 


There is no entrance of a character not previously 
indicated. 


And it should be made in the transitions to the fol- 
lowing acts, at the beginning of the act, not in the 
middle or at the end: that is what is meant. The 
venerable teacher also gives this definition of the 
introductory scene elsewhere: 


(334) The pravesaka should be constructed so as 
to be performed not by superior or intermediate 
persons, and not composed in elevated language 
but in a Prakrit suitable to the situation. It 
should have several purposes, communicating the 
facts of the plot, the period of time, the traveling, 
and the change of rasa. 


There is no superior character in the pravesaka: an 
inferior one only is to be used. As in the Sakti act, 
the pair of monkeys. That clearly is not elevated 
language; that clearly is the use of prakrit. He [the 
Teacher ] sets forth the purpose of it [the pravesaka ]: 
the period of time, the reckoning of the time; the travel- 
ing, the going to distant parts; the change of rasa, the 
causing of the rasas to be different. In the communi- 
cation of these facts, the pravesaka thus should have 
many uses. And when the introductory characters 
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(praveSakas) are ascetics and the like, the only differ- 
ence is the speaking of Sanskrit. 


(344) In the transition between the acts the 
pravesaka should epitomize even an event com- 
prehending many things. If it employs many 
phrases in cairna style, it makes the performance 
wearisome. 


The application of the first half Lof the verse] has 
just been told. Employs many phrases in cirna style: 
Prose [has the styles of ] cirna, utkalikd, and ortta- 
gandhi. Ctrna has separate words and few com- 
pounds: that which is called vadanaka. Utkalika 
embodies many compounds. Vrttagandhi: where 
there is an appearance only of meter, that is gzrtta- 
gandhi. Citrnakam: that is a general term. The 
pravesaka should not have prolix passages: that is ex- 
plained by saying that the pravesaka should not be 
made to employ many phrases in the cirna style. 
What would result? Jt makes the performance weari- 
some: it makes the spectators weary. That is what is 
meant. Therefore the text of it should be made up 
of prose and verse, and these two are as follows: 
prose, a sequence of words not divided into metrical 
feet ; verse, a composition of four feet called vrtta, made 
by an arrangement of words divided into four metrical 
feet. Thus the venerable teachers explain these in 
many ways. 


(357) When, because of the profusion of its 
features, there is not a completion of the plot in 
an act, part of it is to be narrated in introductory 
scenes which tell of many incidents in few words. 


Because of the profusion of its features, in the pre- 
ceding act; of the plot, of the action, the completion not 
being effected, it is to be brought about in the suc- 
ceeding act; even when the story is very long, it is to 


be completed im few words, in very few words. That 
is what is meant. 
The viskambhaka (explanatory scene). The pra- 


veSaka has been described. 
yana says: 


The zviskambhaka: Cara- 


The viskambhaka occurs in the ndtaka and the 
prakarana. It occupies exactly the place of the 
pravesaka, but there is this difference: that which 
comes somehow of its own accord and, though not 
connected with either, indicates the plot of the 
story, is known as the viskambhaka. 


(367) Somehow, from some cause, come of itself; 
though not connected with either, though not concerned 
with the hero or his adversary. The viskambhaka is 
named from the state of being held motionless by joy 
[viskambha = pillar ]: for example, in the Ndgavarman 
act, Yajiiasoma: 


Not the head of the hermitage alone, but |, too, 
have become motionless with joy, and so on. 
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And it is of two kinds: pure, when Sanskrit is 
spoken, as in the case of Saudamani in Mdlatimddhava; 
and mixed, of the same kind, but with an inferior 
character involved, as in the case of the Buddhist 
[ksapanaka] and Saivite [kapalika] mendicants in 
Ramdananda. 


The ndtaka and the prakarana should not be 
made with a complement of all the prominent 
people; of those that are the chief men of action 
among them, four or five are to be featured. 


(376) Whoever may be the prominent people, the 
leading figures, connected with the hero and his op- 
ponent, they should not be all employed in subservient 
roles in the ndtaka and the prakarana. Four or five of 
them involved in the action should be used. The 
others should merely be mentioned outside the action, 
as occasion arises. And in an act there should be only 
one who carries forward the purpose of the play. Of 
this one character the anger, sorrow, and so on should 
be portrayed as arising visibly. For example, in the 
A svatthaman act, he alone carries through the purpose, 
and his alone are the anger and the sorrow. 


The name of a nataka and the like is taken from 
the designation of the chief character or of the 
theme. 


The name of a nd@taka and the like should be made 
from the designation of the chief character or from 
the designation of the theme: for example, the ndfaka 
Jinakiraghava, the Ramdnanda [from the designation 
of the chief character ]; the ndfaka Kundamala from 
the designation of the theme; likewise the prakarana 
Mdlatimadhava {from the designation of the char- 
acter ]; the prakarana Mrcchakatika from the designa- 
tion of the theme. Likewise the act: the Sugriva act, 
and the act called Sakti. 


The ndtaka ends with the appearance of divinities. 


(390) This ndtaka should be made to end with the 
appearance of divinities. The purpose is the triumph 
of the hero: for example, Vasudeva in Venisamhdara; 
at the end of Ndgdnanda, Gauri; and sometimes 
divine sages, for they are indeed equivalent to divini- 
ties. 


The ankdvatdra (transition to the next act), 
ankamukha (preface to the acts), viskambhaka 
(explanatory scene), pravesaka (introductory 
scene), culikd (behind-the-scenes revelation): in 
this (the ndtaka), these are traditionally the five 
upaksepakas (indicators). 


Of these, the viskambhaka and the pravesaka have 
been discussed. In this ndfaka the indicators of the 
theme (arthopaksepakas), these five introducers of the 
theme are to be known. 

Ankdavatara: the carrying over of the act; as it is 
said : 
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In one act which is being brought to an end, the 
indication of the next is known in stage-termi- 
nology as avkdvatara. 


(400) For example, in Gaurigrha, Jimitavahana: 


With cheeks white with the sap of sandalwood against 
which he has just rubbed because of the heat, his face 
fanned by the continuous current of air caused by the 
flapping of his own ears, his breast profusely drenched with 
spray emitted from his trunk, the lord of elephants is now 
as if in a state unbearable from excess of longing. 


In this way, telling of his own oncoming state of 
longing for Malayavati, he indicates within the act the 
direct presentation of his own action [in the next act ]. 

Ankamukha (preface to the acts): 


The threading together of all the acts is known to 
the wise as the arkamukha. 


That by which all the acts are threaded together at 
one time is the azkamukha. 

(410) For example, by Kamandaki and Avalokita 
in the prakarana Madalatimddhava, in the first act, by 
the broaching of the news about Saudamani, and by 
the mention of Kapalakundala, Aghoraghanta and 
the others, the whole series of acts is reported upon. 

Cilikd: this word is the name used for the words 
spoken in the course of their business among persons 
stationed behind the curtain. 


Thus when the plot is suggested by a charioteer, 
a bard, or a minstrel stationed behind the cur- 
tain, it is a culika. 


Charioteers, drivers: bards, those who recite eulo- 
gies; minstrels, panegyrists. The revealing of the 
plot by these is called a cailikd. For example, in the 
A Svatthaman act, a charioteer [ Veni. 3, 20]: 


(419) Having laid a violent hand on the grey-white head 
of Drona, the teacher venerated in the three worlds, who 
in his grief had laid down his arms, whose face in that 
battle was bathed wet in tears, having done the cruel deed, 
this Dhrstadvumna is going to his camp! And all of you 
endure it! 


A minstrel: in Mudraraksasa (3, 23): 

A lord is not made lord by the use of ornaments and such 
things; he is called lord who, like thee, is not overridden 
by others. 

The specification of these is but indicative; others 
also speak. For example, in Venisamhdra (6, 35], 
Bhima: 

(428) Say where is that Draupadi now, whose clothes were 
torn off in the presence of Duryodhana who struck his 


thighs in a gesture of desire, whose braid was loosened when 
DuhSasana pulled her hair? 


The speech of Ravana in the first act of Janaki- 
raghava: 
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Ye warriors, hear the vow of me the ten-headed one, by 
the prowess of whose arm the lord of the gods was van- 
quished: let whosoever bend the bow and marry Sita, yet 
shall I, carrying her off, take her away to Lanka! 


And hence the venerable sage and teacher Bharata; 
and Asmakutta: 


Information of the plot by persons behind the 
curtain [is cailik@}. Revelation of the plot by 
persons inside the curtain is calika. 


/ 


(440) The ndtaka should be constructed with five 
junctures. Of this ndfaka there are five junctures: 
that is the rule. Thus, as it is said: 


It should be made complete with all the junctures 
or with some junctures omitted. According to 
the rule, it should have five, but it may be de- 
ficient in some if there is good cause. 


That which is complete with all junctures should al- 
ways be constructed with five; and that in which, on 
account of the brevity of the matter of the narrative, 
the junctures decrease in number, is one deficient in 
junctures. 


(447) Elision is approved as follows: when there 
is a single elision, that of the fourth; then, when 
there is double elision, that of the third and 
fourth; when there is triple elision, that of the 
second, third, and fourth. 


In the case of that which is deficient in junctures, 
when there ts elision, the absence, of one juncture, it is 
absence of the fourth; when of two, of the third and fourth, 
when of three, of the second, third, and fourth: that is 
what is meant. In the case of a subordinate theme 
which serves the principal theme, if, on account of its 
extent, all five junctures can be arranged, then this 
rule need not be accepted as necessarily to be applied. 
Thus: 


This rule would not apply in the case of a sub- 
ordinate theme, because it exists for another; 
whatever action there may be, it should be con- 
structed without incongruity. 


(456) Whatever action there may be, it should be 
put together in compatibility with the junctures. A 
juncture is the joining together of the themes of the 
narrative ; as it is said: the themes are mutually joined 
together by them; therefore they are called junctures. 
Thus, mukha (opening), pratimukha (secondary open- 
ing), garbha (development), vimarsa (deliberation), 
and nirvahana (conclusion). Matrgupta gives the 
definition of them as follows: 


Eagerness, yearning for the object; the drambha 
(beginning), reflection upon the motive; the 
bija (germ), direction towards the purpose: 
these three are the mukha (opening) juncture. 
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Gain, the acquisition of the means; advance, ex- 
tended action; continuity [reading bindu], the 
relation with the means: these three are in the 
pratimukha (the secondary opening). 


(464) Experience of joy, the prospect [of it] 
outbreak, the vision of attainment; the pataka 
(episode) of making a friend: these three are well 
known in the garbha (development). |-oss, mis- 
hap to the main cause of action; some good for- 
tune, but the presence of an obstacle; the nourish- 
ing oi the germ again: these three appear in 
the vimarSa (deliberation). The accomplishment 
of the desired object; attainment, the attaining 
of the purpose; the carrying out of what had been 
undertaken: these three are in the ntrvahana 
(conclusion). 


Sddhaka (agent), sddhana (means), sddhya (pur- 
pose), siddht (attainment), and sambhoga (ex- 
perience of joy): these, some learned in the drama 
call, ‘“‘the pentad of purpose and so on.”’ 


(472) Here, for example, in the first act of the 
nadtaka Mlaydmaddlasa, upon the eagerness of the sage 
Gialava who wishes the death of Talaketu, the yearning 
of the king Kuvalayasva to enter the hermit’s grove. 
The drambha: in the dialogue of the same [Gialava 
with the king }: 


We too are capable of restraining the enemy, but for vou, 
who are the subduer of the wicked, this is a royal duty. 
Hence, lay aside pleasure for a few days, cook a handful of 
vegetables, and abide, good sir, in my house. 


Here, from the mention of the king’s duty, arises the 
reflection upon the motive of entering the forest. 


The sacrifice will be made, and I shall have my one-sixth 
share too. 

(481) There, in the same play, the bija also: 

An Asura’s daughter had a son, Talaketu, who rules ar- 
rogantly the city at the foot of the eastern mountain; by 
magic that wicked one stole the daughter of Menaka, and, 
hard to be assailed by the hermits, he hinders their sacri- 
fices. 

Here the mention of the stealing of Madalasa, 
daughter of Menaka, by Talaketu, sows the germ 
(bija) of the recovery of Madalasa, which is the fruit; 
and this is direction towards the purpose. The mukha 
should have these three features: that is what is meant. 

The gain, of Madalasa. Her marriage in the second 
act is the acquisition of the means. The accomplish- 
ment of the desire is through the opportune arrival of 
the arrow, given by the same sage, which had caused 
the death of Talaketu. As Suprabha says: 


This arrow of thy friend, having slain him who stole the 
maid, is come to deliver the mind-born daughter of Fire. 


(495) In the same play, the renewed hostility otf 
Patalaketu, who prevents her from going, saying 
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Ah, wicked thou after thou hast slain my 


brother, 


one, goest 


is the advance from the advance of the action born of 
hostility. 
In the same play: 


Madalasa (frightened): Save me, Sir! This cruel man is 


holding me again. 


The happening again [reading wudghata}] [of the 
theme ] of the abduction by this obstruction is the 
bindu (sign of continuity). Jt also is the connection 
with the means. For example, in the same play, 
Kuvalayasva : 

O Thou of the graceful thighs, away with fear! The bow 
is in my hand, consecrated for the sacrifice of the destruc- 
tion of all the enemies of the gods. See before long the 
four quarters offered the oblations of rows of heads of 
demons slain by the sharp-headed arrow [reading balini ]! 


By the speech, the combination with the means, with 
the arrow, is made clear. Thus the pratimukha (sec- 
ondary opening) with three components. 

In the third act of the same play: 


509) O thou of the graceful thighs, place round my neck 
this creeper-like arm of thine, the presiding deity, as it 
were, of lotus stems, having which, I forget the fatigue of 
the battle, ruthless as it was because of the fierceness of 
the army of demons. 


This desire of the king for amorous pleasure is ex- 
perience of joy. And, in the same play, the prospect 
[of it |: 


Madalasa: My right eye trembles. 


(515) The happening [reading udghdta] [of the 
theme | of unwished-for separation is outbreak. The 
counteraction to it is vision of attainment. For ex- 
ample, the speech of the king: 


May its throbbing be a good omen. 


In the same play, the making of a friend is illustrated 
by the friendship shown by Fire’s not burning Mada- 
lasa when she falls into the flames by reason of the 
black magic of Kutilaka [intended ] to bring about her 
death. Thus, threefold is the garbha. 

In the fourth act the loss of Madalasa is shown; and 
that is mishap to the main cause of the action. In the 
same play, the good fortune of the king is told by 
BrhadaSva in recounting the fruits of his father’s 
penance. And there, too, as she [Madalasa ] is to be 
brought and given to him [Kuvalayagva ], there is the 
obstacle, whereby, in the slaying of Talaketu and his 
companions, there is a nourishment of the bija. Thus 
threefold is the vimarSa. 

(526) In the last act, the accomplishment of the de- 
sired object is told by the return of the victorious Subahu 
and Madalasa. Attainment, attaining the purpose: 
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The queen who fell into thee, in grief, was not burnt by thy 
flames; my beloved Subahu, who could bring to ruin the 
enemies of Indra, has been found. 


The ruin of the Asuras is the purpose: its attainment is 
intimated. The conclusion of everything in harmony 
with what was begun is the nirvaha. That 
Thus the definition of the five junctures. 

And so in Bhimavijaya, Bhima is the agent, the club 
given by Vasudeva is the means, the death of Dur- 
yodhana is the purpose, the kingship of Yudhisthira is 
the attainment, and the amorous enjoyment by Bhima 
of Draupadi, who has achieved her object, is experi- 
ence of joy. Thus the pentad of purpose and the rest. 
This is the definition given in brief by Matrgupta 
without reference to the members of the junctures 
(samdhyangas). 

(535) The venerable Teacher, wishing to teach the 
ndtlaka with all its characteristics, says again : 


is clear. 


That is called the mukha wherein is the inception 
of the bija giving rise to a theme whose elements 
become diversified and which are in harmony 
with the body of the poem. 


The bija is the cause of the fruit of the ndfaka. 
That from which arise the elements of the theme in 
various forms is called the inception. The body of 
the poem, the subject of the ndtaka. Where a bija ol 
such a kind has its inception, that is the mukha. For 
example, in Balacarita, dealing with the story of the 
Ramayana, ViSvamitra says to Rama: 

Raghava! This blood of Tadaka will serve for the initial 
sipping of water for your arrows in the act of drinking the 
blood of the demons. 


The bija (germ) of the fruit of the slaying of the de- 
mons is thus spoken in the mukha (opening): hence it 
is called the opening. 


(545) Because of its concomitance with the bdija, 
some who are skilled in the plot of the ndtaka 
place the bindu (sign of continuity) at the begin- 
ning, in the mukha itself. 


This is another school of thought which teaches 
that the dija and the bindu should both be shown in 
the mukha. They are mentioned in some texts as 
coming only consecutively. Moreover, the Teacher 
says otherwise: 

Where the bdija of the narrative is mentioned by 
means of the figure of Slesa (double meaning) or 


through chadya (image), that is said by good 
writers to be the mukha. 


This mentioning of the bija has been illustrated al- 
ready. 
Of it [the mukha ] there are twelve parts: 


(553) Upaksepa (the 


partkara (enlargement), 


intimation), 
(establish- 


sowing, or 
parinydsa 





ment), vilobhana (allurement), yukti (strategy), 
prapti (attainment), samddhdna (re-establish- 
ment), widhdna (conflict of feelings), paribhavand 
(reflection), udbheda (sprouting), karana (means), 
bheda (fracture) are the twelve parts of the 
mukha. 


Of these the upaksepa (sowing, or intimation) is the 
coming into being of the theme of the poem. As it 
is said: 

The birth of the theme of the poem is known as the 
upaksepa. For example, in the first act of Veni- 
samhdara: 


Let the children of Pandu rejoice with Krsna, the fire of 
enmity extinguished by the disappearance of their foes. 
May the sons of the king of the Kurus and their followers 
be calm, with the country devoted and within their sway, 
and with their enmities concluded. Or: May the sons of 
the king of the Kurus attain to heaven, having stained the 
earth with their blood, and their bodies torn with wounds. 


In the first act of Janakiradghava: 


(564) The very tale of Rama, who was the comet which 
destroyed the race of Ravana, is an ocean of nectar which 
increases joy. Be the poet’s words acceptable to the 
refined ear of men of taste or be they not, it hardly matters. 


When, the central theme having been born, there 
follows a multiplicity of issues, that is the parikara 
(enlargement). As it is said: 


A multiplication of the issues of the main action 
that has come to birth is the parikara. 


For example [ Veni. 1, 12]: 


I remain indeed submerged in the sin of transgressing thy 
command; I incur the disdain of my brothers who are 
steadfast in discipline. For this one day, as I cut the 
Kauravas to pieces, brandishing in anger my club red with 
blood, thou are not my teacher, and I not subject to 
thy order. 


(575) The mention of a decisive step is parinydsa 
(establishment). As it is said: 


The decisive step is known always to poets as 
parinydasa. 


For example [ Veni. 1, 21]: 


Bhima, his hands crimson, bespattered with the heavy con- 
gealed blood of Duryodhana when his two thighs are 
crushed by a blow of the fierce club brandished by his 
whirling arm, will decorate thy hair, O Queen. 


Or again: 
The pronouncement of a clarification is parinydsa. 
(584) Clarification, the truth of the matter; its 
pronouncement is the parinydsa: because of the mani- 
fold involvement [of the object ]. 


The description of the qualities of the object to be 
attained is the vilobhana (allurement). As it is said: 
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The description of the qualities of the object is 
traditionally called the vilobhana. 


For example [ Veni. 1, 22. 


Who has beat that drum, which resembles the echo of this 
lion’s roar, and whose deep sound is like that of Mount 
Mandara rotating with its hollows flooded by the water of 
the ocean agitated by the churning, and, in the beatings 
with the churning-sticks, is terrible, like the collision of 
masses of thundering deluge-clouds, the advance courier 
of Draupadi’s wrath, the thunderstorm portentous of the 
destruction of all the hundred Kurus? 


The consideration of plans: that is yukti (strategy), 
As it is said: 
The consideration of plans is called yukti. 
(595) For example: 


Even though unequipped with arms, the mighty one slays 
the enemy. Consider, what arms were Visnu’s when he 
slew Hiranyakasipu? 


The approach of a main theme: that is prapfi (at- 
tainment). As it is said: 
The approach of a main theme is called prapti. 
For example [ Veni. 1, 15 }: 


Shall I not in wrath destroy the hundred Kauravas in 
battle? Shall I not drink the blood of DuhSasana from 
his breast? Shall I not crush the thighs of Duryodhana 
with my club? Let your king propose those terms for 
peace! 


(605) The approach to the theme of the bdija is the 
samdadhdna (re-establishment). As it is said: 


The approach to the theme of the germ is tradi- 
tionally called samdadhdana. 
For example, the verse beginning 


[In the waters of the sea of battle] rendered miry with the 
blood and fat and greasy brains of elephants, crushed as 
they knock against each other [Veni7. 1, 27]. 


Vidhana (conflict of feelings) is a theme which in- 
volves joy and sorrow. As it is said: 
A theme which is accompanied by joy and sorrow 
is called vidhdna. 
For example, in Bdlacarita: 


When I consider thy great enthusiasm and thy tender age, 
dear child, my mind is overcome with joy and anxiety at 
once. 


In Venisamhara (1, 26], Bhima: 


(615) No longer shalt thou see Bhima flushed with the 
shame of enduring an outrage, without having yet extir- 
pated the Kauravas. 


Paribhavana (reflection) is a theme which pro- 
vides fresh excitement. 
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As Draupadi says [ Veni., p. 29]: 
Lord, why do they keep on beating the battle-drum? 


The growth of the bija (germ) is called udbheda 


sprouting). 


The growth of the germ of the doom of Ravana was caused 
by Rama of unmeasured strength, by slaying Ma@rica and 


the others. 


The commencement of the action in hand [read- 
ing prakrtartha | is the karana [sic | (means). 


For example, Bhima in the first act of Venisanthara 


(1, p. 30, 6 ]: 


(625) Let us go now to destroy the race of Kuru. 


Bheda (fracture) is the breaking by conflict of 
something which had become joined. 


For example, when DaSaratha said to Vi$vamitra : 


‘How could this Rama slay Tadaka, being without forces 
and without weapons?’’, the sage ViSvamitra replied to the 
king: “By my power this Rama will exterminate the race 
of demons. Enough, O king, of these timid words of 


love.” 


These are the members of the mukha. 
Pratimukha (secondary opening): 


The bringing into view everywhere of the germ 
deposited in the mukha [so as to be] as it were 
now seen, now lost from view, is called the 
pratimukha. 


(636) Seen, in the form of the cause; lost from view, 
in the form of effect. In the first juncture it is seen 
in the sowing of the germ. Lost, obscured, as it were, 
by the subsidiary issues consequent with the progress 
of the subject of the main theme according to the rasa. 
The bringing into view of it, the disclosure again should 
be made. For example, in Venisamhdra [1, 15}, 
Bhima says: 


Shall I not crush with my club the thighs of Duryodhana? 


In the second act, the chamberlain, by the ill-omened 
utterance, 


Broken by Bhima (by a mighty [wind ]) is your Majesty's 


As, in 


brought to the fore the breaking of the thighs, 
Jénakiraghava, Rama says to Sita: 


a a . 

Perhaps yonder red-leaved a Soka tree in the pleasure-grove 
will charm thee with its and profusion of 
branches. 


blossoms 


Or: 


Perhaps that griefless one with reddened blade, he that is 
endowed with the fortune of Lanka and has the aerial 
chariot Puspaka, will carry thee off to the pleasure-grove. 
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(645) And its thirteen members are as follows: 

Vildsa (dalliance) and parisarpa (pursuit), vid- 
hiita (rejection) and tdpana (distress), narma 
(pleasantry) and narmadyuti (merriment) and 
pragamana (mounting speech) and viredha (op- 
position) should be known, and paryupdsana 
(appeasement) and puspa (flower), vajra (thunder- 
bolt), wpanydsa (presentation) and varnasamhdara 
(retraction of praise, or grouping of castes). 


The striving after amorous pleasure is vi/dsa 
(dalliance). 


Or enjoyment arising from amorous delight is called 
vildsa. For example, in the second act of Jdnaki- 
raghava, Rama: 


In her raising up her slender arms, she has been, as it were, 
embraced, and her pleasing words have been heard in her 
playful talk with her dear friends; bashful because of the 
recent wedding, [reading navaparinayavridad], in the 
effort to lift her face, her sidelong glance, slow and roving, 
causes great delight. 


Parisarpa (pursuit) is the following up of what 
has been seen at first and is afterwards no longer 
seen. 


lor example, in the same play, Rama: 


The fair one spent many days in a deep swoon when I, 
whom formerly she saw, was no longer in sight. Having 
acquired great firmness, she does not speak to me, but 
often, on some pretext, casts a glance flooded, as it were, 
with nectar. 


Vidhiita (rejection) is the non-acceptance, at first, 
of an entreaty. 


For example, in the Bhdnumati act [ Veni. 2, 16], 
Duryodhana: 


(665) Cast thy eye, which wanders into its long white 
corner, here upon one who has taken his place among thy 
servants. Why this agitation? Speak to me aloud, O 
Queen, and magnanimously with sweet smiles. My joined 
hands are raised aloft. Touch them. 


Tadpana (distress) is the spectacle of danger. 
For example, in Kadaligrha, Sagarika [Ratn. 2.1]: 


Passion for one who is hard to win, exceeding modesty, and 
myself not independent. Dear friend, it is hard to bear, 
and death is my one chosen refuge. 


Narma (pleasantry) is to be discussed further on. 
Narmadyuti (merriment) is laughter for the pur- 
pose of enticing amorous play. 
In the same play [ Ratn. 2, p. 72, 2]: 
(674) The jester: Friend, in that lakuca tree lives some 


monster. 


Pragamana (mounting speech) is dialogue with 
reply upon reply. 
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For example, in the second act of Raémavikrama: 
Janaka: Sir, whence do you come? 
Youth: Sir, from a forest. 


Janaka: Is it not possible to learn or study there, that you 
suffer the fatigue of so long a journey ? 


Youth: Somehow [?] enmity has arisen between the 
demons and our teachers. And a journey is the wonted 
exercise of pious men. 


The occurrence of a misfortune is called viredha 
(opposition). 


lor example, in the second act of Jdnakirdghava: 


(685) O Priyamvada, my heart is anxious at what would 
happen to my lord if a quarrel with this man should arise. 


Paryupdsana (appeasement) is the conciliation of 
one in anger. 


For example, DaSaratha, seeing the angry Bhargava, 
said: 


Enough, O Bhargava, of vour thirst for battle against this 
boy Rama! A mango-tree cannot withstand the ele- 
phant’s smashing itself against it as against the slope of a 
rock. 


Puspa (flower) is the mention of something that 
excels another. A speech which, with reference 
to one action, mentions the superiority of an- 
other, is puspa. 


For example, in the second act of Jdnakirdghava: 


Do not fear, daughter of the king of the Mithilas! Thou 
art fortunate now. Know that all is safe in the valor of 
the powerful arms of thine own beloved. Laughing at 
his revilings, scorning his boasts of prowess, and bending 
the bow, Rama has vanquished the other Rama who had 
strung his bow. 


(697) A harsh speech is called vajra (thunder- 
bolt). 


For example, in the Pumsavana act: 


Although he is the son of a noble sire, even now he does not 
abandon Sita, so long kept by Ravana. 


That which is logically stated is upanydsa (pres- 
entation). 


For example, in the second act of Jdnakirdghava: 


Satananda: Now, having heard this reasoned speech of 
Dagaratha, we are greatly pleased: The kingdom is 
possessed; there is no talk of the valor of the enemy, 
and so on. 


Varnasamhara (retraction of the statement) is the 
repudiation of something which has been affirmed. 


In Kadaligrha [ Ratn. 2, p. 93}: 


(705) The jester: This born slave is garrulous. 
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Others explain it as the joining together of men 
of all the four castes. 


For example: 


Brahmins, Kgatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras who play the 
part of wandering minstrels reproached the king and 
Kekayi on the occasion of Rama's exile [reading pravdsane 
for prasamsane ]. 


The garbha (development). It is called garbha 
[ = womb ] from its being in the center of the nataka. 


Where there is sprouting of the dija, where there 
is attainment or non-attainment, and where there 
is further pursuit, that is known as the garbha. 


Where there 1s sprouting, coming into view, of the 
bija which has, in the mukha and the pratimukha, 
raised its head. For example, in the third act of 
Janakiraghava, Sugriva: 


It is for his own destruction, I think, that Ravana has 
provoked Rama to mighty hatred by carrying off Sita. 


(716) In the ndfaka and other plays, there are two 
forms of the subject, a positive and a negative: of 
these, the positive is in the form of attainment, the 
negative in the form of non-attainment. 


An instance of attainment is the commencement of the 
bija in the destruction of the demons, made obligatory 
upon Rama by the abduction of Sita. 


An instance of non-attainment: the non-attainment ot 
Vasavadatta-is shown through the pretext of the 
burning of Lavanaka by the minister when the enemy 
attacked the country of Udayana, who was engrossed 
in his love of Vasavadatta; and again the pursuit ot 
her while undertaking penance. Of such a kind is the 
garbha. 

(724) Of it there are thirteen members: abhitoda- 
harana (misrepresentation), mdrga (path), rapa (phe- 
nomenon), uddharana (exaggeration), krama (pro- 
gression), samgraha (propitiation), anumdna (inler- 
ence), prarthana (prayer), utksipta (revelation), tofaka 
(outburst), adhibala (overpowering), udvega (dis- 
may), vidrava (panic). 


A speech involving deceit is abhiitodadharana (mis- 
representation). : 
In the A Svatthaman act [ Veni. 3, 11]: 


Yudhisthira the son of Kunti, and the speaker of truth, 
cried aloud, ‘‘Slain, ASvatthaman”’; and softly added, “The 
elephant, lies.” 


Declaration of the truth is marga (path). 
In the third act of Jdnakirdghava, Hanumat: 


He who, while still a boy, slew Tadaka, broke the bow ol 
Siva, and defeated Bhrgu, the hero who singly accom- 
plished the destruction of Khara and his company, to him, 
Rama, he goes for protection, seeking his own welfare. 
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(735) Ripa (phenomenon) is cogitation upon a 
wonderful event. For example, in the Sazketa act 
[ Ratn. 3, 2]: 


My mind is by nature fickle and hard to find. How has 


Love hit it with all his arrows at once? 


Udaharana (exaggeration) is heightened language. 
For example, ASvatthaman [ Veni. 3, 32]: 


Whoever bears a weapon, and so on. 


Krama (progression) is correct perception of a 
future event. 
In the A Svatthaman act: [ Veni. 3, p. 85]: 


Krpa: O king, the son of Drona is resolved to bear the 
mighty burden of battle, and, given the necessary equip- 
ment by thee, he is capable of destroying the three worlds, 
not to speak of the strength of Yudhisthira. 


Samgraha (propitiation) is a speech which intro- 
duces conciliation, the giving of presents, and the like. 
For example: 


(745) Dhrtarastra: My son, if you agree, then I myself 
shall make a proposal. 


Anumdna (inference) is induction from a visible 
thing (ripa). Ripa means a thing because it is given 
a form (ripyate): 


His body, lustrous like gold, and his invincibility suggest 
that he is born of the sun. 


Prarthanad (prayer) is a speech expressing request. 
For example, in the Sampati act: 


Mayavati: Rogue! Why dost thou deceive me every day 


and every night? 


Utksipta (revelation) is the disclosing of the germ. 
For instance, in Bdlacarita: 


The kingdom promised as reward tor the recovery of the 
daughter of King Janaka was given to the ape Sugriva by 
Rama after he had slain V4lin. 


Here the disclosing of the germ of the development 
(garbhabija), of its accomplishment (siddhz), is brought 
about. 

(755) Jotaka (outburst) is vehement speech. In 
the same play, Ravana: 


his great fire of our anger, spurting up out of the affection 
lor our annihilated kinsmen, will soon fall upon the deso- 
late forest of the enemy armies. 


Adhibala (overpowering) is the setting at naught of 
deceit. For example, in the Sampati act: 


Hanumat: She must be one employed by Ravana. 
Angada: We have not yet sunk far into the deception of 
her wiles. 


Udvega (dismay) is terror inspired by the king. 
In the Sampati act, Angada, in dismay: 


To what end was I, wretched one, called crown prince by 
Rama? Why indeed, was this behest of the monkey-king 
undertaken by me? Even after wandering from mountain 
to mountain, I have not seen Sita. What shall I say in my 
confusion on my return from the forest to Rama, who 
abides in longing? 


(766) Vidrava (panic) is caused by apprehension 
and fear and trembling. For example: 


On hearing the frightful noise in the forest made by Khara 
and the others, Rama was apprehensive, Sita was seized 
with fear, and the hermits trembled. 


Some think it is caused by each of them singly. 

Now the vimarSa (deliberation). What is meant by 
the word vimarsa? It is thus explained: the vimarSa 
is connected with the obscuring of the theme of the 
bija which is disclosed in the garbha juncture. As the 
sage Bharata has said: 


VimarSa is that which is caused by perplexity or 
is somehow concerned with the hindering of the 
theme of the bija disclosed in the garbha. 


(775) Another has said: 


Where there is obscurity arising from deliberation 
over the ramification of the main purpose, and 
where there is increasing strength of the enemy 
[reading Satror upacayah |, that is vimarsa. 


Another has said: 


When the purpose has almost reached fruition 
and, by some turn, become doubtful in the mind, 
some know that as the vimarSa. 


Of this [the theme of the bija] the vimarsa is of 
three kinds, arising out of perplexity, or anger, or mis- 
fortune. 

Caused by perplexity. lor example, by the sur- 
render of the illusory image of Sita [reading miyd- 
Sitd-arpanena | the demons caused Rama to doubt. 
In the Ramdabhyudaya [Raghavabhyudaya], when on 
the occasion of the false peace begun by him, Ravana 
presented to Rama the female demon Jalini as Sita, 
Rama is made to deliberate. As he said: 

(787) How shall I make peace with him? How shall | 
become the recipient of praise from the lord of the im- 


mortals? Thus with mind turning over contradictory 
thought and wavering, I come to no conclusion. 


Born of anger: for example: 


It is illustrated by the impending siege [reading nidarSi- 
tah | of the king of the Vatsas by his enemies. 


Born of misfortune: for example, Yudhisthira [ Veni. 
6,1]: 


The ocean Bhigma having been traversed, the fire Drona 
quenched, the poison-fanged serpent Karna laid low, and 
Salya gone to heaven, when little remains for victory, the 
lives of all here are thrown again into doubt by Bhima, 
lover of daring, by his speech. 





























(798) Of it [vimarsa], there are thirteen parts: 
apavdda (censure), sampheta (conflict), drava (humili- 
ation), Sakti (power), vyavasdya (resolution), pra- 
sanga (accident), dyuti (flagrance), kheda (depres- 
sion), pratisedha (prohibition), virodhana (misfor- 
tune), dddna (approximation), sddana (abasement) 
and prarocand (encouragement). 

Of these, apavdda (censure) is the proclaiming of a 
fault. For example, in Jdnakirdghava, in the Mdayal- 
aksmana [sic] act, Ravana: 


His disregard for Parvati, thinking, ‘‘This isa woman,’ the 
insult when he said to Nandin, ‘“‘Thou art a monkey,”’ and 
then the abduction of the wife of Rama, all these faults, 
surely, bitter in their evil outcome, will now bring terrible 
disaster on the lord of demons. 


Sampheta (conflict) is discussion conducted in 


anger. For example, in Venisamhdra (6, p. 175}: 


Say, between Bhima and Duryodhana! 
Carvaka says: Ah! In ignorance thou askest me. 


(810) Or, for example, Vasavadatta at the tryst 
[ Ratn. 3, p. 136]: 


Sir, indeed I am without shame that, knowing thy heart 
to be so, I yet show anger. 


Drava (humiliation) is grave impropriety. Agita- 
tion of mind caused by fear and so on is panic (w- 
drava); when caused by an insult it is humiliation 
(drava). For example, Yudhisthira [ Veni. 6, 5]: 


Previously in the presence of teachers and kinsmen and a 
thousand kings in the royal palace that insult was given 
us. Now, beloved, it is possible to reach the end of it in 
one of two ways: either by the cessation of our breath or 
the death of him, the unworthy king of the Kauravas. 


Sakti (power) is the putting down of opposition. 
For example, at the conclusion of the Caddmani act: 


(820) Cease forever from destroying life and be penitent 
for past deeds, and so on. 


Garuda: Awakened by you from the sleep of ignorance, | 
have ceased, from this day forth, the killing of all living 
creatures. 


Vyavasdya (resolution) is a speech containing a 
statement and a reason. For example, in Venisam- 


hara (6, p. 164]: 


Duryodhana knows the magic art of mastery over water, 
and so on. 


Prasanga (accident) is the announcement of an un- 
foreseen event. For example, in the same play: 


O beloved Bhima, friend of our forest life, thou ship which 
didst take us over the ocean-peril of the house of lac, and 
so on. 


Dyuti (flagrance) is a threatening, attacking, or 
abusive speech. 

An address with derisive effect is meant here. 
example, in the same play [ Veni. 6, 7]: 


For 
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(831) Thou claimest birth in the stainless family of the 
moon, and so on. 


Kheda (depression) is weariness arising from mental] 
or physical activity. For example, in the sixth act of 
Janakiraghava, Rama: 


Here indeed with Trijata sits Sita, her cheek resting on her 
hand, soft as a young leaf, and gleans news of your welfare 
and mine. As day after day there arise for us encounters 
{reading dvirbhavati] with the demons, she passes night 
and day agonised in spirit. 


Pratisedha (prohibition) is opposition to the desired 
object. For example, in Caddmani, Sankhacida 


[ Nag. 5, 6]: 


[ Having worshipped ] Gokarna from the shore of the ocean, 
and so on. 


(840) Virodhana (misfortune) is the approach of a 
hazard to the purpose. 
In Venisamhara [6, p. 195, 2 


Behold. Here the villain outcast of the Kauravas ap- 
proaches, his garments crimson with blood, having raised 
aloft his club, a thunder-bolt, terrible with its bloodstains, 
like Death bearing his rod of destiny; searching on this 
side and that for the Paficala princess, he advances in this 
very direction. 


Adana (approximation) is the drawing near of the 
object [mentioned in] the bija. For example, in the 
Paliti act [Ratn. 4, p. 184, 3]: 


Vasavadatta: Sir, Sagarika is perishing! 
Save her! 
The king (joyfully): I go! 


Sddana (abasement) is a speech with mention of an 
insult. 
In Venisamhara (6, 35}: 


Of him who was stroking his thighs with his hand, and so on. 


Prarocanad (encouragement) is to be known by its 
presenting of the plot in a résumé. For example, in 
the sixth act of Jdnakirdghava: 


The lofty tree Kumbhakarna, and so on. 
Nirvahana (closing): 


The completion of all the plans set forth, which 
have assumed great proportions and have been 
characterized by varied bhdvas: that is the nir- 
vahana. 


Where the plans previously set forth, of the bija and 
so on, are completed, by being carried out, that is the 
nirvahana. That is what is meant. It has fourteen 
members, as follows: 


Artha (theme), grathana (stringing together ), 
nirnaya (ascertainment), paribhdsana (free 
speech), dyuti (enlightenment), prasdda (gra- 


ciousness), Gnanda (bliss), samaya (agreement), 
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anuyoga (enquiry), upagtthana (clasping), bhd- 
sana (pronouncement), purvavdkya (initial dec- 
laration), kdvyasamhdra (conclusion of the com- 
position), praSasti (benediction). 


Of these: 


861) Artha (theme) is an allusion to the main 


theme. For example, in the MJdricavajicitaka: 


Laksmana: Lord, enter Lanka and accept the hospitality 
of the citizens. 

(stringing together) is allusion to the 
For example, in the conclusion to 


Grathana 
several purposes. 
Janakiraghava, Laksmana: 


These demons, Khara, Diisana, and the others, are slain. 
The sages’ performance of penance is also freed from ob- 
stacles. Ravana, Indra’s enemy, is dead; and today thou 
hast given to Vibhisana the kingdom that was Ravana’s. 


(ascertainment) is the revelation 
For example, in the Paliti act 


(870) Nirnaya 
of things experienced. 
[ Ratn. 4, p. 191, 6]: 


| indeed am the same unhappy person. 
Ratnavali: I too am the same unhappy person. 


Paribhdsana (free speech) is a speech containing 


blame. For example, in Venisanthara: 


Bhima: Lord, give me leave. Now, with a hand wet with 
the blood of Duryodhana, will I bind up the hair of 
Draupadi which the hand of DuhSasana tore down. 


Dyutt (enlightenment) is the removal of the torment 


of jealousy. For example, in Kdmadattd, at the end: 


Candra: Daughters! Something improper has been done. 
[ shall break that part into a hundred fragments and throw 
it away. 


Prasdda (graciousness) is the showing of obedience 
and the like. For example, in the Paliti act [Ratn. 
4, p. 80, 14]: 


O Sister, to this extent at least let me be a sister. 


(881) Ananda (bliss) is the being united with one’s 
desire. For example, in the same play [Ratn. 4, 
p. 198, 5]: 


The king (stretching out his arms): Who will not approve 
of a favor conferred by the queen? 


Samaya.(agreement) is the removal of opposition. 
or example, in the same play [ Ratn. 4, p. 198, 7]: 
885) Sir, her kinsmen are far away. Act in such a man- 


ner, sir, that she will not remember her relations. 


Anuyoga (enquiry) is seeking for the object pro- 
posed. In Jdénakiradghava, at the end: 
Rama (joyfully): O dear Vibhigana, I cannot see, for my 
eyes are filled with tears of joy. Sayest thou that Sita has 
not been burnt? 
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Upagthana (clasping) is the occurrence of a 
miracle. For example, in Veyisamhdra [6, p. 298): 


Here are the venerable Vyasa, Valmiki, and so on. 
(891) Bhdsana (pronouncement) is talk containing 


conciliation and the like. For example, Visvabhiti 


[ Vasubhiti }: 
Fittingly, O Queen, thou bearest the title queen, and so 
on [Ratn. IV, before v. 19]. 

Pirvavakya (initial declaration) is the re-opening of 
the bija. For example, in Venisamhdara (6, p. 206}: 


Bhima: Buddhimatika! Where is Now 
let her insult the wife of the Pandavas! 


Bhanumati? 


Kavyasanthara (conclusion of the composition) is 
the granting or obtaining of a boon. 
ln Venisamhara: 


By [us] blind with anger the whole enemy clan has been 
slain, and so on. 


PraSasti (benediction) is the termination of the 
poem by reflections upon welfare in respect of kings, 


brahmins, cows, and so on. For example: 


(899) May the king in happiness protect the land! May 
there be well-being for the brahmins! May the cows give 
welfare! May the clouds give rain in season! May the 
excelling fame of the poet for this composition, which 
flows with the nectar of clear rasa, long abide untarnished, 
like the beloved story of the king of the Raghus. 


These sixty-four members should necessarily be set 
by poets in the ndtaka. They may even be mixed in 
groups of two or three, and through successive junc- 
tures, according to the exigencies of bhdvas and rasas. 
As the venerable teacher says: 


These members are to be arranged in the nd/aka 
by skilled poets according to the junctures, and 
having regard to the bhdvas and rasas. Some- 
times the members of the junctures may appear 
in the junctures mixed in groups of two or three, 
taking into consideration the object of the action 
and the situation. 


(910) With due regard to its construction, the 

ndtaka should be elaborate in the first half and com- 
pact in the second; and in it [the second part] con- 
sideration should be given to those bhdvas which are 
exalted. As the venerable teacher says: 
The composition should be made like the end of a 
cow’s tail; and, touching the construction of the 
work, the bhdvas which are exalted should be 
laid towards the end. 


And in this juncture, called nirvahana (closing), the 
rasa of wonder (adbhuta) should be introduced. 


In all compositions having various bhdvas and 
rasas, in the nirvahana, the discerning should 
always introduce the rasa of wonder (adbhuta). 










































































































































































Some wise men desire the contrivance of a new 
danger: in the entry of Janaki into the blazing 
fire, danger rises afresh. 


(920) Another says: 


Here must be briefly given an indication of the 
course and conclusion of the junctures, the opening 
and so on. 


8 


Of these junctures there are twenty-one situations 
(pradeSas), in accordance with the theme, as follows: 


Sdma (persuasion), bheda (division), praddna 
(donation), danda (chastisement), vadha (death), 
pratyutpannamatitva (resourcefulness), gotrask- 
halana (stumbling over a name), sdhasa (daring), 
bhaya (fear), dhi (contemplation), mdyd (illu- 
sion), krodha (anger), rujah (injuries), samvarana 
(suppression), bhrdnti (confusion), hetvavadhdrana 
(ratiocination), dita (the messenger), upadhi 
(fraud), svapna (dream), citra (picture), mada 
(intoxication). 


(930) As many of these should be presented in the 
junctures as is possible, having regard to the needs of 
the play. 

Of these, s@ma (persuasion) is a speech restraining 
someone from danger with gentle words. For ex- 
ample, in the Kumbha act, Sarana: 


What Brhaspati knows, does not the king entirely know? 
And so on. 


Bheda (division) is separation. 
Pratijnabhima [ Veni. 1, p. 12, 12): 


For example, in 


Bhima: From this day forward I am apart from you, and 


so on. 


Déna (donation): For example, in Ndgdnanda 
(4, 26], in the VadhyaSila act, Jimiittavahana: 


The merit I gain today in protecting a serpent by giving 
up my own body, and so on. 


(940) Danda (chastisement) is control. For 
ample in Ratndvali (3, 149, 4], in the third act: 


eX- 


The maid-servant : Come, Sagarika, and entering the inner 
chamber, accept death or bondage. 


Vadha (death) is destruction. 
In the Kulapati act: 


Ravana: Well, having humbled his pride, I shall freely 
proceed to Lanka. 


Pratyutpannamatitva (resourcefulness) is keenness 
of mind when a problem arises. For example, in 
Citrasalika: 

Mathara: One is gone; another is come. 


Dharani: Sir, tell, tell; who has gone and who has come? 
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Mathara: Poor me! 


My headache has gone and hunger 
has come. 


Gotraskhalita (stumbling over the name) is the utter- 


ance of another’s name. For example, in Rambhdanala- 
kibara: 


(950) Nala: Be 


gracious, O Mena [mene = 1 have 
thought, I believe], I have returned. 
Rambha: Let her [Mena] be appeased. I, Rambha., 


shall go away. 


Nala: O! My fate! My utterance of these words to- 
gether has caused you to suspect Gotraskhalita [= 
that I have uttered another’s name ]. 


Sdhasa (daring), suddenly arising, is a rash advance 
towards an objective without regard for one’s own 
person. 

For example, in the SmaSdna act, Madhava’s action 
in selling human flesh to the demons for the purpose of 
beholding MaAlati. 

Bhaya (fear) is dread (bhiti). 

In the same act, Malati’s fear of Aghoraghanta. 

Dhi (contemplation) is understanding which studies 
closely the thinking of others. For example, in 
Mudraraksasa, in the third act, when Canakya goes 
out, after a feigned quarrel: 


(959) The chamberlain: Good fortune, Sir! 
king! 


Now you are 


Candragupta (aside): While we are thus restraining our- 
selves, so may our master, intent on the success of his 
purpose, thus realize his desire. 


Maya (illusion) is fraud planned by the demon Maya 
to deceive the gods. For example, in the Sugriva act, 
the false Hanumat used against Sugriva. 

Krodha (anger) is rage. For example, in Pratij- 
nabhima [{ Veni. 1, p. 12]: 


Bhima: Ah! Thou wretched actor! 


Rujah (injuries) are pains caused by a blow or the 
like. 

In the Sakti act, Laksmana; in the Ciaiddamani act, 
Jimiitavahana; in the Lémakdyana act, Limakayana 
himself [ Nag. 5): in these instances these characters 
portray physical pain. 

But others include in rujah the sight of an evil omen, 
producing mental anguish. 

(970) For example, Carudatta: 


That crow, oracular bird, foretells me evil. Perched ona 


withered tree, facing the sun, it croaks. 


When another story is being told [reading niripya- 
mane | it being brought to an end because of regard 
for the action to be performed, that is samvarana (sup- 
pression). For example, in the Anutdpa act: 


Citamukha: Who has revived that born slave of a woman? 
Sumaya: That is a long story. You shall hear it on the 
way. 
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Bhranti (confusion) is misapprehension. For ex- 
ample, in Vexisamhara (6, p. 199], Yudhisthira’s tak- 
ing Bhima for Duryodhana. 

‘Hetvavadharana (ratiocination) is false allegation as 
to cause. For example, in the A Svatthaman [ Veni. 3, 
p. 83}: 


(980) Duryodhana: Well said, king of the Angas, well 
said! You reason shrewdly. If it were otherwise, how 
could that great warrior, who had given security, have paid 
no attention when the king of the Sindhus was being slain 
by Arjuna. 


The dita (messenger) is a bearer of For 
example, in Ditdngada, Angada. 
Upadhi (fraud) is deception. 
speech of Carvaka to Yudhisthira. 
Svapna (dream) is talking in sleep about a matter 
uppermost in the mind. 


In Kicakabhima: 


news. 


For example, the 


This virtuous maid, and so on. 


Citra (picture), a painting, is a means of seeing the 
beloved. For example, in the second act of Ndgdnanda 
[2,9], Jimitavahana: 


3ehold my beloved present before me, brought here by my 
imagination! What wonder is there if I paint her, looking 
at her again and again! 


(991) .\/ada (intoxication) is excitement from drink- 


ing wine. In the Tamdlavithi act [Néag. 11}: 


Sekhara: Boy! Boy! Love makes me reel! 


Servant: Sir, it is wine. 


These are the intervening features. Also intro- 
duced into the junctures are the voices of persons in 
the air as celestial voices. As it is said: 

Celestial voices and a voice in the air appear in 
the junctures. 
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Except in the nirvahana (closing) juncture, the four 
kinds of patakdsthana (episode-indication), being 
ornaments of the poem, may be used. They are indi- 
cators of the episode, and their purpose is ornament. 
The patakdsthana in general is thus described : 


(1000) That is the patékadsthana when, as one thing 
is being thought of, something else, having the 
same character but with an intrusive bhdva is 
introduced. 


For example, in the DaSaratha act, DaSaratha, find- 
ing that, as Rama’s becoming king is being thought of, 
its very signs bring the kingdom to Bharata, says, 
seized by the intrusive transient bhdva of dejection: 


let Rama enter the forest, and so on. 
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The first of them: 


Through help, the sudden prosperous attainment 
of an end. 


The attainment in a moment of an end longed for. 
How? Through help; through the fulfillment of the 
object of one’s longing. That is to be known as the 
patakasthana. Yor example, the characteristic mark 
of one doomed had not been given by Sankhaciida to 
Jimitavahana, who was offering his life for another: 
while he is perplexed over this, a chamberlain brings a 
pair of red garments, sent by the mother of Mitravasu, 
and gives them to him [ Nag. 4, 21]: 


A pair of garments, and so on. 
The second : 


(1015) An ample, ambiguous speech bearing on 
the theme of the composition. 


Speech, utterance; ample, encompassing many pur- 
poses; ambiguous, an expression that has two mean- 
ings; bearing on the theme of the composition, referring 
to the given composition. For example, in Veni- 
samhara (1, 7], the director : 


With the fire of their hatred extinguished, and so on. 
The third: 


Where there is suggestion of the plot, hidden and 
restrained, with equivocal exchanges. 


Where the intimation of the plot is hidden and re- 
strained, imbedded without any prominence ; equivocal 
exchange, speech with double meaning. 

A dialogue between the wronged wife and the hero 
is here given as an example: 


(1026) Beloved! 

My lord! 

Where [are you ]? 

I am [here ] 

Why are you so far away, beloved? 

To me this word [beloved ]? 

What happened to you this day? 

Some other word [or: the name of some other woman ] not 
seen or heard in this birth was employed. 

Please tell me plainly [what was done by me ]. 

By you indeed an embrace with one afraid (sabhaydsdnga) 
for: contact with the assembly (sabhaydsanga) ] has been 
made. 

What harm in that? 

May the harm be with him! 

I fall at your feet! 

May you be blessed! 

Let us sleep! 


Sabhayad: one who frequents the hero clandestinely 
is called sabhayd; in another sense sabhayad means 
with the assembly. 



























































26 
The fourth: 


An ambiguous arrangement ot words, closely knit, 
and worked into composition. 


Suitably arranged; having a double meaning; cap- 
able of being linked into the composition suitably. For 
instance in Jdnakiradghava, Rama to Sita: 


(1036) Perhaps yonder red-leaved Asoka tree in the 
pleasure-grove will charm thee with its blossoms and pro- 
fusion of branches. 


Or: 


Perhaps that griefless one with reddened blade, he that 
is endowed with the fortune of Lanka and has the aerial 
chariot Puspaka, will carry thee off to the pleasure grove. 


It may be employed anywhere in the four junctures, 
the mukha (opening) and so on. 

A dream, a voice from behind the curtain or from 
heaven, and letters are mentioned among the inter- 
vening features of the junctures. For example, 
Agvatthaman [ Veni. 3, p. 95]: 


How now this divine voice? 
In Raghavabhyudaya: 
May this curse last to the death of Ravana, O Laksmana! 


What! The Lord of the Winds moving in the ethereal 
regions speaks! 


10 


(1045) Having four vrttis (styles). There are four 
vrttis in it. Vytti (style): the using in some distinc- 
tive way of dance, gesture, /idva, rasa, instrumental 
and vocal music, and dress is called vrtti. Or a par- 
ticular manner of action is vrtiit. These vrttis relate 
to the four vedas and in these respectively speech, 
emotional absorption, grace, and physical action pre- 
dominate. Acting is verbal in the bhdGrati style, the 
manifestation of internal states (sdttvtka) in the 
sdttvati style, the dress of the actor in the kazsiki 
style, and the movement of the limbs in the drabhati 
style. Thus by these the rapakas have four states, 
and they are named bhdrati, sdttvati, kaisiki, drabhatt. 

Of them, bhdrati is thus described: 


(1054) That in which speech predominates, which 
is employed by men, from which women are ex- 
cepted, which has the speaking of Sanskrit, and 
which is used by actors with their own names— 
that they call the bhdrati vrttz. 

Bharati for pathos and wonder. 

Bharati should be used for the heroic, the marvel- 
ous, and the comic; sdttvati is laid down for the 
marvelous, the heroic, and the terrible, Raisiki 
for the amorous, the comic, and the pathetic; 
drabhati is enjoined for use with the fearful and 
the terrible. 
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(1063) This is the Teacher’s view. The essence of jt 
is this [reading dcdryamatamadah sdrah punarayam): 


This bhdrati style encompasses all the rasas, just 
as the amplitude of the atmosphere encompasses 
all things. As far as names are concerned, | have 
given the vrttis as four, but it is only in bharati 
that they are all united. 


This style is manifested in four forms: prarocand 
(inducement), dmukha (commencement), vithi (series). 
and prahasana (comedy). 


(1070) The prarocana (inducement), forming part 
of the parvaranga (preliminaries on the stage), is 
endowed with success and prosperity, is auspici- 
ous, conduces to victory, and allays all evil. 


What is the meaning of the prarocana? 


The prarocana is explained as that which presents 
a well-known idea. 


lor example: 


Trembling, perspiring, his hair erect, broken-voiced—hail 
to that manifestation of physical changes in Visnu when 
he was firmly clasped by the hand by Laksmi, whose eyes 
were timid with fear at the crossing of the waters of the 
ocean. 


But others say: 


(1080) The mention through a well-established 
theme of the subject of the composition begun is 
the prarocanda. 


As in Narakavadha: 


Seeing the form of Visnu as a boar, his tusk smeared with 
the blood and the flesh of the lord of the demons, Earth was 
fleeing afar even though he spoke reassuring words; but he. 
showing for a moment his true self by the evidence of his 
four arms, raised her, restoring her to her normal state 
from the sea, the hair of her body erect at the appearance 
of his double pair of graceful arms—may that Krsna pro- 
tect you [reading pdydt for mdyd in line 3 and vah for vd in 
line 4]. 


The prarocanad should be made at the beginning to 
introduce the mukha and the other junctures. 

The ndndi (benediction), too, should be made pre- 
cisely there. Thus it is stated: 


In the ndtaka and the other forms, the ndndi 
should be introduced in the parvaranga (pre- 
liminaries on the stage) to remove all obstacles. 


(1091) But what then is it? A member of the 


purvaranga. As Badarayana says: 


Even though the parvaranga in the ndfaka has 
many members, the n@ndi must necessarily be in- 
troduced to remove obstacles. 
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As it is said: 
At the end of the ndndi the satradhdra (director). 


It is the chief member of the parvaranga, and con- 
sists of praise of the gods pronounced by the sitrad- 
hara, in the form of a blessing. It contains twelve or 
eight padas. And the pada is reckoned here in two 
ways. According to the doctrine of those who think 
that a pada is the pada (quarter) of a verse, two verses 
or three should be composed. But those who under- 
stand pada as a technical name for inflected words 
should make one verse only with twelve or eight 
words having nominal or verbal endings. Both are 
well known. 


Who then is this sa#tradhdra (director)? Satakarni 


says: 


(1102) The satra (thread) is the conduct of the 
performance; he who holds it (dhdrayatt) is the 
sutradhara. 


He is confined to the purvaranga: a character outside 
the action. That is the meaning. 
Another says: 


A pada is a sentence consisting of a verb and 
other related parts of speech. 


As Bharata says: 


(1107) The satradhara using the madhyama svara 
(middle note) should then recite the ndndi, 
composed in twelve padas or eight. ‘Homage to 
all the gods, and welfare to the twice-born, vic- 
tory to Soma the king [= the moon ], and health 
to the cows; may the brahmins be supreme, and 
may the enemies of brahmins perish; may the 
great king rule this earth with its oceans, may his 
kingdom increase, and may the prospects of the 
theatre be realized; may the spectator acquire 
that great merit bespoken for him by Brahma; 
may the poet’s fame ever increase, and may all 
the gods be ever satisfied by his propitiation.”’ 
After each pada of the ndndi, the two pariparSvi- 
kas (companions) should say each time in well- 
expressed words, ‘‘So be it.’’ Thus the ndndi 
should be composed, properly in accordance with 
its definition, and when the benediction is prop- 
erly made, the moon is pleased. 


(1121) What would be the benefit? As the moon 
contains rasa (nectar), when she is pleased there is 
abundance of rasa (esthetic essence) easily obtained. 


As it is always composed with a blessing upon the 
gods, the twice-born, and kings, it is called the 
benediction (ndndz7). 


The ndndi is the most important part of the par- 
varanga. As it is said: 
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There are twenty-two members of the parvaranga 
(preliminaries on the stage), which is in the form 
of praise of the gods with instrumental and vocal 
music and dance: pratydhdra (placing of the 
musicians), marjand (playing of the drum), gita- 
vwidht (song of praise), brahmayogacdri (grace- 
ful song and dance), mahdcdari (forceful song and 
dance), prarocand (inducement), ndndi (bene- 
diction), jarjarastuti (praise of Jarjara, Indra’s 
flagstaff), digvandand (salutation of the cardinal 
points), and so on. 


Nandi (benediction) and prarocand (inducement) 
have been discussed. | 
Jarjarastuti (praise of Jarjara): 


(1130) Indra, at the instance of Brahma, with 
his flagstaff shattered the obstacles. Therefore 
the praise of Jarjara has been ordained. 


Jarjara is the name of Indra’s flagstaff given by the 
early authorities. 
Digvandana (salutation of the cardinal points) : 


Receive, O ye gods, lords of the quarters, this 
salutation. Come ye with great love and guard 


my theatre. 


(1136) At the end of these members [of the pirva- 
ranga |, the sitradhara explains the action of the plhy. 
Hence, at the end of the nandi the sitradhara. Now 
this precisely is what is meant by the phrase at the 
end of the ndndi; immediately after this there is the 
entry of the person who starts the play. In view of 
these members of the parvaranga being presented by 
the stitradhara, why is it said at the end the stitradhdra? 
He indeed is the reciter of these parts; he is indeed at 
theend. True. But another, called the sthdpaka (in- 
troducer), like the sa#tradhdra, enters, and he should 
be at the end. 


(1142) When the stage is set, the satradhdra goes 
off with his attendants. Then the sthadpaka 
(introducer) enters in the character and form of 
the sitradhadra. At the entry of the sthdpaka, a 
song is sung to suit the given plot in smooth, 
melodious measures rich in various bhdvas and 
rasas. Having propitiated the audience in due 
form, he should praise the poet’s name, and then 
should perform the introduction, with something 
bearing on the beginning of the play. When it 
treats of gods, he uses a divine medium, when ol 
men, a human medium, when of conjunctions of 
gods and men, a divine or human medium. ‘The 
introduction of the play should resemble the 
main theme of the bija at the mukha (opening), 
adopting various ways, and done through various 
indications. Having thus introduced the play, 
the twice-born prasthdpaka withdraws. 
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(1153) This is the meaning here: at the end, at the 
conclusion of the pirvaraiga (the preliminaries on the 
stage), the sthdpaka (introducer) called by the name 
stitradhara (director). And, by the use of the plural 
in smooth melodious measures (suvakyamadhurath 
Slokaih), it is indicated that he too shall recite verses 
rich in various bhdvas and rasas, marking the puspdii- 
jali (flower-homage) and soon. That is the meaning. 
There is no wrong if he [the sthdpaka | also recites, like 
the earlier one [the satradhdra], in the manner ex- 
plained above. As to the procedure taught by 
Bharata: that is not presented before a human audi- 
ence on account of its difficulty. Twelve padas con- 
sisting of inflected words: 


(1160) May the locks of Siva protect you, which bear upon 
them the jasmine-buds of the spray from the wave of the 
swaying heavenly river; like: the long golden chains which 
bind the moon, shining like the fireflash of his eve which 
consumed the god of love, and lengthening along with the 
glory of his endless austerities. 


Eight padas: 


Victorious is Siva, the bearer of the bow Pinaka, who wears 
a quivering white serpent as his sacred thread, through 
whose thick and tawny twisted locks whirls the current of 
the Ganges, who: carries the crescent moon which knows 
not yet the mark of the hare, whose neck is blue like that 
of a grown peacock. 


Victorious is Ganega, whose moonwhite tusk glitters like 
the remaining equal part of a lotus-stalk half swallowed 
by him. 


(1171) But where it is constructed with three 
verses, or with two, that at first is to be done in the 
bharati style, with the puspdijali (flower-homage). 
This puspdfijali smooths out any obstacle and pro- 
duces beauty on the stage. The next verse is rendered 
in any style according to taste. In these verses an 
effort should be made that they accord with the theme 
in hand. 

Now with respect tc the satradhadra. The dmukha 
(commencement) must be made; prastdvana (pro- 
logue) is only another name for this. The dmukha is 
an invention of the poet in the form of a conversation 
whose characteristic is an indication of the plot to be 
presented. And it should be made at the beginning 
of the mukha (opening) juncture. As it is said: 


Where an actress, or the vidisaka (jester) or an 
attendant converses with the director with vari- 
ous speeches arising out of their own preoccupa- 
tions, either with the members of the vithi (series) 
or otherwise, that is to be known by the learned 
as the dmukha (commencement); it is also to be 
known as the prastavand (prologue). 


(1182) Another says: 


The sitradhara should perform the dmukha either 
alone; or attended, when he instructs someone 


else, in dialogue. A wise man constructs the 
amukha with members of its own and members of 
the vithi (series), through seeing something, or 
recollecting something, or listening to things 
spoken behind the scenes only. 


Its parts: two proper to the vithi: the udghdtyaka 
(opener) and the avalagitaka (link); and its own three 
members: the kathodghdta (abrupt opening of the 
story), the prayogdtisaya (excellent contrivance), and 
the pravartaka (induction). Thus, five members. 
This is the meaning of udghdtyaka: that is so called 
which, by means of a question, explains an obscure 
expression by another well-understood one. For 
example: 


For what qualities is the drama to be commended ? 
Those which charm the mind of the discerning. 
Where is their presence seen? In the work 
RatnakoSa. 


(1193) Avalagitika (link) is to be understood as 
conversation which introduces the [first ] character 
[ Sak. 1, 5]. 

I am drawn forcibly by the seductive melody of thy song, 
like King Dusyanta by the exceedingly swift deer. 


Kathodghata (abrupt opening of the story): when 
an actor comes on the stage, taking up the words or 
meaning of the sitradhdra. For example, Yaugandh- 
arayana in Ratndvali (1, p. 13): 


That is so; from another island, and so on. 
The meaning: Bhima in Pratijnabhima [ Veni. p. 12}: 
O wretched player, and so on. 


Where the sitradhdra has started the action in 
the performance and an actor enters, that is 
prayogatisaya (excellent contrivance). 


For example, in Svapnavdsavadatta, the sitradhara, 
hearing in the wings the order to move aside, says: 


(1205) What! Even in a hermitage one is told to move 
aside! (Looking round) What! It is the minister Yau- 
gandharayana. He is trying to restore the king of Vatsa 
to the throne, and Padm§avati’s people are pushing him 
aside. 

Thus the order to move on here, broaching the 
action in advance [reading udghdatya ] is an indicator 
of the plot of the play. That is prayogatisaya. 


Broaching the action in advance, having the same 
scope as the kathodghdta, and the employing of 
the act of pushing aside—these have the char- 
acter of the indicator of the plot of the drama. 


That indeed excels (atiSete). 
Pravartaka (induction): 


(1214) When the siatradhdra commences with a 
reference to an action befitting the season and a 
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character concerned in that reference enters, it is 
pravartaka (induction). 
In Sarmisthdparinaya: 
Actress: Of what season shall I sing? 
Actor: Well, sing of this spring. 
Actress: Enough of this season which brings suffering to 
separated lovers. I shall choose a better season for my 
song. 

(1221) Here is introduced the condition of Sarmis- 
tha by the actress revealing her distaste for the spring 
season [reading vasantartavarucim |. 

Others hold that the pravartaka is introduction of 
an action similar to that which is to be performed. 
For example: 

To enjoin obedience to my father, and so on [Ndg. 
Prastavana }. 


Or for example: 


I shall take to sea-voyvaging, along with the sea-going 


merchants. 
Or for example: 
Just as the sage Visvamitra is anxiously striving for the 


marriage of Rama with Sita, so shall we too make an 
effort, and so on. 


In the words with members of the vithi it is implied 
that the ndalikd@ (riddle) is also to be introduced. For 
example, the siitradhdra, suggesting the carrying off of 
Vasavadatta [ Vasavadattaharana |: 


(1230) What missile is in the hand of Karna? What is 
there between ksa and sa? Standing where are warriors 
blameless, even if they be slain by enemies? 


Those are the rules for the @mukha (commence- 
ment). 

This bhdraii style is to be known as a feature of the 
three manners of expression, Vaidarbha, Gaudiya, 
and Paficala. 


The style which has the quality of goodness 
sativa) and is adorned with sacrifice and heroism, 
which is charged with exhilaration, and which 
has the burden of sorrow reduced, that is the 
sattvati style. 


he qualities of goodness are the virtues of obedience 
to one’s teacher, and the like: 


Just as Rama abandoned the kingdom of his inheritance 


, In reverence for his father and dwelt joyfully also in the 


forest for fourteen years. 
(1241) In sacrifice, for example: 


Let Arjuna, who is to be slain by me, slay me, and be thy 
wish fulfilled, O Prtha: with these words Karna gave her his 
armor, free from care for his own life. 
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In heroism, tor example: 
See! I have taken DuhSdsana, who dared to drag Drau- 


padi by the hair. Let some one rescue him! I will rest 
a moment. Come, Draupadi, the enemy is slain. 


Charged with exhilaration: 


Ah! Why do I, Ravana of ten heads, lament like a woman, 
bewailing my kindred who are slain. Brush away your 
tears and see Rama and Laksmana killed! 


(1250) This same style is also used for the /errible: 
Jatayus to Ravana in Raghavabhyudaya: 


The tip of his tongue swaying like a snake over each of the 
hollows of the beak stretched wide open from earth to the 
sun’s wheel, his face terrible with bright red eyes glaring 
obliquely, may Jatayus, flaming in anger, devour thee. 


In the marvelous: for example, in the Aumbha act: 


Ravana: Ah, how nimble is the monkey! 


Sita: Doomed creature, why sayest thou not “how brave’’? 
Slightly pathetic: for example: 

Though it be swollen, unfathomable, hard to encompass, 

and mighty, grief is consumed by anger, even as the ocean 

by the submarine fire. 


(1261) Very slightly erotic: 
Beloved, I shall not drink in thy beauty with my eyes 


today until the eyes of the enemy’s women start shedding 
tears. 


Consisting of mutual recrimination: thus Karna 
[ Veni. 3, 40]: 
By thy caste thou art invulnerable, but thou shalt see 
the foot that was upraised cut off by this sword and fallen 
to the ground. 


And thus Sarmistha: 
This left foot is upon thy head; bear it! 
(Upon which) another (character) says: 


(1270) Lift up thy foot again! Thou shalt see it cut off 
and fallen to the ground! 


Hence Bharata says: 


It comprises the heroic, marvellous, and terrible 
rasas, and to a lesser degree the pathetic and 
erotic. It abounds in haughty characters and 
presents mutual recrimination. 

(1275) It has four divisions: utthdpaka (rising), 
parivartaka (change), samldpa (exchange), and 
sanghatya (breaking). 

Here, I will stand forth. Do thou prove thy worth! 


Strike then; let us see thy worth. And so on. 


(1278) Or, utthdpaka is held by the wise to arise 
from what relates to rivalry. 
If one undertakes a course of action calculated to 





acquire something or to make it secure, and, on 
perceiving it to be unsuccessful, turns round and 
begins another course of action, that is parivar- 
taka. An episode in which intrigue, negotiation, 
and gifts have proved vain and one retrieves the 
situation by resorting to force, that is parivartaka 
(change). 


For example, in Rdghavadbhyudaya when, by means 
of the false peace, negotiation and gifts had become 
fruitless, Ravana, having assumed his own form, said: 


Thou evil-hearted Laksmana, stay! stay! And so forth. 


But according to others the parivartaka is the ripening, 
owing to fate, of an action undertaken in a different 
manner: for instance, when Duryodhana entered the 
water not intending to carry out any [further ] 
action, he heard the words of Bhima and angrily came 
out. 

(1288) The samldpa (exchange) is of two kinds, 
with insults or without; and for example, the insulting 
kind: 


Stay, evil-hearted one. 


thou art no more! 
And so forth. 


Where goest thou? Even now, 
I will end our enmity by killing thee. 


Without insult: 
You and I| together studied and learned, and so on. 
And the other (character) says: 


I have never studied or learned together with thee. 


Thus one impatiently [reading aksamd ] repudiates the 
statement of another. 
The sdaghdtya (breaking). 


A scheme involving the execution of a deliberate 
purpose by the fault of fate or of oneself, which 
brings about a separation among those in a group 
and is a deception, is called sdnghdtya. 


(1300) The contriving of the death of Vasavadatta 
in the fire of Lavanaka. In Rdghavadbhyudaya at the 
false peace, the female demon named Jalini is disguised 
as Sita to deceive Rama. 

This sdttvati style is to be known as a feature of the 
paiicadla manner. 

The kazStki style: 


It is marked by the enjoyment of love, is rich in 
song, music, and dancing, with garlands and orna- 
ments and recitation graced with the gestures of 
love (Srigdrabhinaya). Poets say that kaiSiki is 
in very delicate poetry, with attire splendid in 
dress and ornament, abounding in amorous 
attention. 


It has four divisions: narma (dalliance), narmasphota 
(discovered dalliance), narmagarbha (concealed dal- 
liance), narmasphaiija (interrupted dalliance). 
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(1310) Narma is veiled, its meaning concealed: 
it is pure, and free from coarse, graceless language 
and abuse. 


The teachers describe narma as chiefly of merry 
words and prompting love: 


Today in every city the ]* ely girls, their ears adorned with 
young leaves, play at the festival of love, wild with their 
continuous song. 


Its meaning concealed: 


See how the pigeon embraces and kisses his mate, with 
rolling eyes and throat full of sweet sounds [ Kdvyddarga 


2, 10). 
Veiled: 


(1320) Here this beloved one is gone, but how will she go 
out of my heart where she is held fast with the cement of 
my inherent longing? 


A bounding in merry words: 


The ASoka-tree is dear; the Bakula is dear; I am not dear 
to you, O fine-browed one. The one enjoys the touch of 
thy gentle foot, the other drinks the wine from thy mouth. 


Making his beloved laugh with words like these, he 
causes her anger to disappear. 
But others say: 


This narma is threefold, distinguished by laughter, 
desire, and fear: that which inflames love and is 
accompanied by flirtation on the part of men and 
women is parthdsa (hilarity): this form of narma 
is marked by the characteristic of laughter. 
When the heroine, though in hiding, urged on by 
desire, pelts her beloved with flowers and comes 
within his sight, that is icchdsraya (dependence 
on desire). 


(1333) BhaydSsraya 
example: 


(dependence on fear): for 


Cloud, climb again the sky, thunder again, scatter again 
lightning, for I have been embraced by her without en- 
treaty, even though she is angry, because she is afraid! 


(1336) Narmasphota (discovered dalliance): for 
example: when a girl who is secretly meeting the hero 
is discovered by the heroine, and the hero stands silent 
and the girl pretends to be doing nothing and is full of 
perplexity and fear and is overcome with shame, that 
is narmasphota. 

Narmagarbha (concealed dalliance): When one dis- 
guises oneself and waits for the fulfillment of the action 
it is called narmagarbha. Naravahana, son of the king 
of the Vatsas, having put on Prabhavati’s clothes, 
came to Madanamafjuka. 

Narmasphaiija (interrupted dalliance) : for example: 


The enjoyment of the first meeting with a fair- 
browed one which ends in fear is narmasphaija: 
as when the king is discovered by the chief queen 
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with one of the women of the household, and 
those two get into trouble, and it is ended with 
difficulty. 
1346) This kaisiki style is to be known as a fea- 
ture of the Vaidarbha manner. 
The drabhati style: 


Usually overbearing, embodying the heroic, 
terrible, and marvelous sentiments, and based on 
deceit, lying, arrogance, treachery, and assault. 


By war, combat, magic, illusion, tearing, leaping, 
and so on, the drabha{i style is recognized. 

Deceit: the death of Vasavadatta in the fire at 
|davanaka. Lying: in the murder of Drona, ‘‘ASvatt- 
haman, the elephant, is slain!’ Leaping: Hanumat’s 
leap across the ocean. Assault: in the Ramayana the 
assault on Lanka or the pulling of Mandodari’s hair 
by Angada. War: of Rama and Ravana. Combat: 
of Valin and Sugriva, and so on. 

(1356) There are four divisions of it: samksiptaka 

_ (summary disposal), avapdta (confused movement), 
vastitthadpana (elevation of the theme), and sampheta 
conflict). 


Samksiptaka (summary disposal) refers to a 
matter summarily dealt with; the representation 
is carried out by the use of contrivances and with 
parts using numerous stage-properties. 


(Chariots, shields, armor, banners, and so on, which 
are used in drama are called stage-properties. For 
example, Naraka, being presented with an artificial 
object, was destroyed by Narada. 

Again, the girl Mayavati fashioned by Sahasramaya. 

But others explain samksiptaka quite differently : 


The appearance of a second hero upon the down- 
fall of the first is samksiptaka. 


(1366) For example, Rama, deposing Ravana, 
crowns Vibhisana as king. 
Avapata (confused movement): The wise under- 


stand avapata as abrupt entries and exits of people in 
lear or joy or panic or confusion. For example, there 
was the behavior of the aged DaSaratha, who went in 
and out again and again in fear and confusion and 
panic when Paragurama was calling upon Rama to 
hght. In brief, the behavior of one who is distraught 
is ava pata. 

_ Vastitthapana (elevation of the theme): When 
Sambara and Kamadeva fought, Hari was angry, 
Balarama was confused, the Yadavas were grieved, 


and Vasudeva was frightened, as they thought, 
“What will happen to the child Kama?” The be- 
havior of those near under the stress of different 


sentiments is an example of vastitthapana. Thus, for 


example: 


(1376) When Parasurama came forward on account of the 
offense of the breaking of the bow of Siva in the presence 
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of all, and Rama would not endure humiliation, and the 
festival of battle began, Janaka was angry, Dagaratha was 
grieved, Vasistha and the others were agitated, and Sita 
herself, fallen to the ground in fear, was held by her friend 
the earth. 


Sampheta (conflict) is tumult, with heroic, terrible, 
and marvelous sentiments, much war and combat, 
and intrigue, and terrible with clash of weapons; for 
example, the Gods and Asuras in Samudramathana. 
Or again: 

Fierce and unending was the fight between Vrtra and 
Mahendra, with long hand-to-hand fighting and fighting 
with weapons and very elaborate intrigues. 


(1385) The drabhafi style is a member of the Gauda 
manner. 

Bharata calls these styles 
histrionic art. 


vrttis) the matrices of 


Acting which has its origin in them captivates the 
mind. A composition which has them is the 
delight of worthy men. 


The exposition of the different manners is to be seen 
in the science of poetics; we do not raise the matter 
here for fear of the work becoming too long. 


The four divisions of each style are meant to be 
employed by poets one at a time in the drama. 
It is difficult to find them all in one composition. 
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In these styles, in the ndftaka and the other forms of 
the drama, are shown the eight great qualities of the 
hero; thus the Teacher: 


(1395) Sobhad (splendor), vildsa (charm), médd- 
hurya (graciousness), sthairya (steadiness), gamb- 
hirya (profundity), J/alita (fineness), auddrya 
(magnanimity), and fejas (energy) are the noble 
manly qualities. 


These are the eight great qualities of men: they 
should be portrayed in the hero. 

Of these, fobhd (splendor): heroism in _ battle, 
dexterity in action, love of virtue, good conduct in 
the world, and veracity: the sum of these is fobhd. 
For example: 


A king shines by his enmities. Give up the cowards’ view. 
Let your prowess like the blaze of the sun envelop the 
world in its splendor [reading astu jayad vyapt- 


Sobah }. 


Vilasa (charm): A firm look, a gait beautiful like 
that of a bull, sweet words, smiling speech, auspicious 
appearance, equanimity in prosperity and adversity: 
the sum of these is vi/dsa. For example: 

(1405) What suppliant would not be satisfied by thy 
nectarlike and smiling speech, apart from any getting of 
wealth ? 
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Maddhurya (graciousness) 
even by one disliked: 


is not being perturbed 


The good man is good even with wrong-doers. The 
sandal-tree perfumes with fragrance even him who cuts it. 


Sthairya (steadiness) is firmness: unfailing endeavor 
regarding love, wealth, and duty; the air of a con- 
queror; a bearing of self-respect and valor; and 
nobility of conduct. For example: 


Rama, firm as a mountain, is indifferent to prosperity and 
adversity; like the meaning of the Vedas by reasoning, he 
is not swayed by any change. 


(1415) Gadmbhirya (profundity): Where occasions 
of joy or fear or anger cause no change, that is gamb- 
hirya. 


The son of Raghu, on hearing that Sita had been carried 
off by Ravana, did not weep or give way to anger but 
looked ardently at Laksmana. 


Lalita (fineness): charming words, a lover's attire, 
right acts, and a desire to be continually in the com- 
pany of good men. For example: 


A learned man, he is always surrounded, as though by re- 
flections of himself marked on the wall, by scholars full of 
the nectar of meditation on the branches of learning. 


(1426) Auddrya (magnanimity): 


Generosity and helpfulness, constant kindness in 
speech, both to one’s own people and to others, 
a friendship that is never artificial. 


Audarya: for example: 


This delusion of a division into what is one’s own and what 
is another’s afflicts the untaught. The kindness of a wise 
man pervades everywhere like the light of the moon. 


Tejas (energy): Not turning back from what has 
been undertaken, even when one is spoken to by others 
with insults, or contempt, or indications of the harm 
in doing it. 

For example, in Rdghavabhyudaya, Rama: 


O Lord of the gods, even with your command [reading 
ajidstu] for peace with Ravana and union with Sita 
Rama is not content without bestowing Lanka on 
Vibhigana, who had come to him with hope. 


(1435) There are five forms of dramatic expression 
(abhinaya): vadkya (speech), sticaé (indication), azkura 
(the shoot), sSakha (the branch), and nivpttyankura 
(the returning shoot). 

Vakyabhinaya (expression by speech) is a descrip- 
tion of battle, fighting, and so forth engaged in by the 
hero. For example: 


This is Sri for whose sake thy chest became uneven and 
dark, as the skin was torn by the friction of the sides of 
Mandara as thou didst churn the ocean. 
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Sticadbhinaya (expression by indication) : 


A speech designed to introduce again matters 
which have already been indicated is called siaca 
(indication) by the learned. 


For example: 


(1445) My eye longs to behold her, my ear to hear her 
voice, for long my thoughts have been only of her. I am 
not master of myself. 


Ankuradbhinaya (expression called ‘the shoot’): 


When the heart’s secret, not to be shown as it 
truly is, is revealed in words which speak of other 
things, that is called avzkura (shoot). 


lor example: 


The creeper is being kissed by the wind, moving its young 
shoots like the hands of one bitten on the lip, and sighing 
with the murmuring bees. 


Sadkhabhinaya (expression called the branch): with 
movement of the hands, the feet, and so on. 
kor example: 


(1454) May the ecstatic dance of Siva protect you, in 
which his locks shatter the heavens, his quivering arms 
encompass the four quarters, and the earth sinks beneath 
the stamping of his feet. 


lor example: 


I bow to Visnu, who traversed with three steps the three 
worlds, Bhai, Bhuvas, and Svar, his body continually ex- 
tending as his feet were placed above and below. 

“the returning 


Nivrttyankura called 


shoot’’): 


(expression 


(1460) When the action of one person is repeated 
by another in accordance with the previous ex- 
perience, that is nivrttyankura (returning shoot). 


Its young shoots trembling like lips, this creeper threatens 
me with the tip of its rising flowery bough like a fore-finger, 
even as a woman in anger. 
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(1464) Now we shall discuss the /aksanas (marks): 
It is said: 


A play adorned by the thirty-six marks reaches 
dramatic perfection, just as a king adorned with 
royal emblems attains his royal glory. 


Again: 


A ndataka reaches dramatic richness by means of 
laksanas which contribute to great distinction, as 
a king rises to the rank of an emperor by means ol 
good qualities which bring about prosperity. 
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The teacher Bharata has named these laksayas: 


(1473) bhiisana (adornment), aksarasamghdata 
(compactness of’ expression), Sobhd (splendor), 
udaharana (illustration), hetu (cause), samSaya 
(doubt), drstdnta (exemplification), tulyatarka 
(ascertainment of similarity), padoccaya (cumu- 
lation of words), prapti (conjecture), abhipraya 
(intention), nidarsSana (proof), niruktaka (ety- 
mology), siddhi (substantiation), viSesana (dis- 
tinction), gumudtipdta (antithesis of qualities), 
atifaya (exception), dista (prescription), upadista 
(instruction), vicdra (discussion), viparyaya (re- 
versal), bhranisa (slip), anunaya (conciliation), 
mala (series), dadksinya (consideration), garhana 
(denunciation), arthdpatt: (implication), prasiddhi 
(glorification), prcchad (asking), sdrapya (simil- 
arity), manoratha (intention), lesa (hint), samk- 
sepa (amalgamation), gunakirtana (recitation of 
merits), anuktasiddhi (unspoken assumption), 
priyavacana (pleasing speech). 


(1482) Of these, bhisana (adornment). Katya- 
yvana says: Elegance is ornamentation (alamkdra). 
That is, elegance of word and meaning is ornamenta- 
tion. A property which gives splendor: that is what 
ismeant. Thus Dandin says [ KavyddarSa 2, 1]: 


The properties which give splendor to a poem are 
called ornaments (alamkdras), and these are 
being analyzed still. Who shall speak of them 
completely ? 


There are [Kdvyddarsa 2,4-7] thirty-four orna- 
ments (alantkdras): svabhavakhydna (natural descrip- 
tion), “pamdna (simile), and so on; and the ten gunas 
(qualities) of word and meaning are mentioned: 


Slesa (cohesion), prasdda (lucidity), samatd (same- 
ness), mddhurya (sweetness), sukumdratd (soft- 
ness), arthavyakti (clearness of meaning), uddratva 
(exaltation), ojas (vigor), kant: (loveliness), and 
samadhi (association). 


(1491) Of these, Slesa (cohesion) is freedom from 
looseness. Looseness is the successive use in com- 
position of sounds with weak aspiration. Prasdda 
(lucidity) is a well-known idea clearly expressed. 
Samatd (sameness) consists of the uniform disposition 
of sounds in the four feet of the verses. \/ddhurya 
(sweetness) is the endowment with sentiment and 
refinement of words and subject-matter, and the 
presence of alliteration. Sukumdratd (softness) is an 
abundance of sounds which are not harsh. Arthavy- 
akti (clearness of meaning): the sense has not to be 
Udaratva (exaltation) is an elevation of 
quality in speech. 


guessed. 


Ojas (vigor) is abundance of compounds: that is 
the life of prose composition; but it is used by 
southerners only in their prose narratives. 
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Kanti (loveliness) is description consistent with 
things as they are in the world of nature. Samddhi 
(association) is the complete attribution to one thing 
of the characteristics of another. 


(1500) That which is adorned with these many 
ornaments and qualities as though with decora- 
tions of various kinds, is called bhisana (adorn- 
ment) 


Here is an example: 


The lotuses, O innocent one, steal away the glory of thy 
face. But what is impossible for them, furnished with 
treasury [or: sheath] and army [or: stem]? 


Such is the illustration of bhisana (adornment). 

Aksarasamghdata (compactness of expression): when 
a certain meaning is conveyed in equivocal syllables 
conveying two meanings, that is aksarasamghd@ta. 


When the meaning is conveyed in equivocal syl- 
lables having various meanings, that is known as 
the laksana called aksarasamghata. 


lor example: 


(1511) You too have a Gauri [or: a fair lady] for your 
beloved. You too delight in the bull [or: in virtue]. At 
the (marriage) festivity, you will give back the god of love 
Lor: you will give her her desire]. Quite rightly by your 
good qualities, you become Hara [or: you carry people 
away ]. 


When the unknown is revealed together with 
known facts, with equivocal, polished, and vary- 
ing meanings, that is called Sobha (splendor). 


lor example: 


Dark, producing love, having the decoration of garlands, 
these tresses like Hari (the father of Kama, the god of love) 
going to battle for the attainment of his spouse Lakgmi 
(Rukmini) [reading md-labha-ranam-dSritah]. . . [?] 


When an intended idea is brought out by present- 
ing a sentence of a similar meaning, it is uddharana 
(illustration) : 


(1521) Thou hast done well to follow thy beloved who 
excels all men! What were the glory of the day without 
the sun, of the night without the moon? 


explanation in a brief and charming manner of a 
specific matter as being by reason of some cause 
is called hetu (cause) [ Vikra. 4, 32]: 


If thou hast not seen my beloved of the curving brow in 


the river bank, O swan, how is it, thou thief, that thou hast 
> 


stolen all her gait of leisured grace? 
When a conclusion is made, after cogitation, to an 
utterance in which the true meaning of something 
had not been determined, that is called samSaya 
(doubt). 
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For example, Jimitavahana in Gaurigrha [ Nag. 1, 15]: 
If she is a heavenly woman, and so on. 


(1530) A rational demonstration which carries 
conviction to all is declared to be drstdnta (ex- 
emplification). 


For example: 


Bhima: She is the wife of Duryodhana, and soon. Wood, 
string, and gourd, even the lute insensible would speak: 
why dost thou say nothing to me, O beloved, with those 
lively movements? 


When one sees a part and infers the whole mean- 
ing, that characteristic is recognized as prapti 
(conjecture) ; as is said: 

The trees wave their tremulous young shoots, as if they 


were their hands, and call as if with the sweet voices of 
the cuckoos. 


(1540) When something which has never been is 
suggested by a simile which wins peoples’ hearts, 
it is called abhipraya (intention) : 


For example: 


Make the moon into a pool and its dark spots the clusters 
of lilies. Having bathed therein, I shall dispel the heat. 
What help to me is this fan? 


When well-known facts are adduced for setting 
aside the objections of others, it is called nidar Sana 
(proof). 


For example: 


Wise men! Enough of the righteous principles proper to 
the duties of a ksatriya. Did not Rama shoot an arrow at 
Valin who was engaged with another? 


(1550) Nirukia (etymology) is derivation for re- 
inforcing the established meaning of a phrase or 
word already free from blemish. 


Of a word, for example: 


It is agreed, O king, that he who is the protector of the 
good is a ksatriya. He protects (trdyate) from injury 
(ksata): so the word ksatriya is derived. 
Again: 
Wrongly have wise men said that he who begs loses; for 
you, along with the wealth obtained, gain. 
When many important personages are named for 
the re-inforcing of an intended meaning, it is 
called siddhi (substantiation). 


(1560) For example: 

The firmness of the Great Tortoise and the power of Sesa 

are united in thee, O king, for the protection of the world. 
When, after many well-known and essential ideas 
have been expressed, something involving con- 
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trast is said, that is known as vifesana (distinc- 
tion): 


Assuaging thirst [or: greed], clear, frequented by the 
birds Lor: twice-born], beloved of men, repository of the 
lotus Lor: wealth], a pool is all these; but thou hast wisdom 
while the pool is dull-witted Lor: a reservoir of water]. 


Gundatipata (antithesis of qualities) is a harsh 
speech mentioning various well-known qualities 
but with an opposite significance intended. 


(1570) For example, Rama, in the sixth act of Jan- 
akirdghava: 


Exhibiting itself in the shape of great deception in the 
stealing of Sita in the lonely forest when I was far away 
and Lakgmana had wandered off somewhere, what valor is 
this, worthy of you, O Ravana, born of the line of Brahma, 
schooled in knowledge, and bearing a form that makes the 
three worlds tremble! 


Or again: 


Thy lip produces only passion (or: is the sole source of red- 
ness); thy hair is dark; thy forehead ugly (= against the 
grain) (or: clean = hairless); thy words are not straight- 
forward (or: = are attractively turned); thy breasts are 
hard (or: firm) like bad rich men. If thou art surrounded 
by these evil things—how can it be thought a wonder— 
thy cruel scorn of one who has done no wrong is but proper. 


(1580) When, after many qualities common to 
normal people have been considered, a distinction 
is mentioned, it is known by the wise as atifaya 
(exception): 
Let the amorous gestures of the fawn-eyed ones charm the 
heart indeed, even to excess; but O, the great delight of a 
single embrace from her, trembling with fear. 
And again: 
Towards the fawn-eyed maid, whose form pleases by its 
youthful fullness, the young men, as a class, will now enter 
upon a changed state of different feelings. The shaft of 
the god of love will fall, I fear, upon himself, causing 
increase of jealousy in his wife Rati and loss of fortitude 
in his ally Spring. 


(1590) When a subject not yet in view is touched 
by approximate ideas in metaphor and simile, 
it is described as tulyatarka (ascertainment by 
similarity). 
This creeper appears to me like my beloved grown slender, 
her tender arm the bough, her palm the tender sprout, and 
putting on the smile of blossom. 


The heaping up of many others of similar mean- 
ing upon many words already used is known as 
padoccaya (cumulation of words). 


For example, in the Caitravali act, the King [Ratn. 


1,19]: 


Her tender flower-like body, the waist grown more slender 
from austerity, resembles the bow placed beside Kamadeva. 
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(1600) And again: 


With the shank for stem, with the rays of its nails for fila- 
ments, with dark clouds clinging to its end for the swarm 
of bees, with the disc of the sun wandering in the inter- 
stices of the shaking toes; on which was placed by the 
Creator for worship the water of the Ganges like honey 
itself—may that lotus-foot of Visnu, the enemy of the 
demons, risen from the lake of victory over Bali [reading 
sarah |, protect you. 


An exact description as to place, time, and form 
of things visible and invisible is called dista 
(prescription). 


For example, in the Sugriva act: 

In the center of the bed with the pillar-like arm gracefully 
outstretched. 

And again: 


(1610) On all sides, at the end of the hot season, arose ink- 
black clouds, like the effusion of the smoke of the fire in 


Rama [? ] 
A speech which takes its stand upon a precept, is 
pleasing to the learned and good in its effect, is 
upadista (instruction). 


For example, in the fourth act of Sakuntala [4, 17]: 
Attend, and so on. 
And again: 


For fear of endangering truth, the speech of a great man, 
eloquent though he be, does not aspire to the semblance of 
talking as he pleases. 


(1619) To establish with many logical phrases 
and many different approaches a fact which is 
not apparent is called vicdra (discussion). 

For example, in Uttaracarita (5, 16}: 

Is it an accidental likeness? Is it the eminence of his 

qualities? Is it an old and strong acquaintance in another 


life or a real kinship which is indicated in so many ways? 
When I see him, my heart takes heed. 


Where a change in discussion, or in what has been 
ordained or taught results from doubt, that is 
known as viparyaya (reversal). 


For example, in the Savketa act [Ratn. 3, 16]: 


When the noose is round thy neck, my life-breath leaps 
to my throat. So quit the vain attempt at this rash act, 
beloved! 


(1631) When one misses what one means to say 
in various circumstances because of fate or other 
reasons and suddenly stumbles on something else, 
it is an example of bhramSa (stumbling). 

For example, in the Bhdnumati act [ Veni. 2, 5, 6]: 


With his dependents and his kindred, and so on. 
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Anunaya (conciliation) is known by the wise as 
that which pleases both parties bent on opposed 
ends, and achieves the desired purpose. 


In the Savketa act: 


Bewildered, I shall myself remove the pink color, and so 
forth. 


And again: 
(1640) Behold, with my hands raised in reverence, my 


head is bowed at thy feet. The master equally chastises 
or blesses the servant. 


When various means are used by the wise for the 
attainment of a desired effect, it is called mala 
(garland). 


For example, in Sita’s exile [ Kundamadila 1, 12]: 


Of lineage equal to mine, agreeable to me, endowed with 
qualities, and so on. 


When by look and gesture and word and gracious 
face, one complies with the course of another, that 
is called daksinya (consideration). 


For example, in Kadaligrha, the king [Ratn. 2, 20}: 


Even when she suddenly knitted her brow, she kept her 
head deeply bowed, and so on. 


(1650) And again: 


Even at her departure in fear of you, her consideration was 
not abandoned by her, for, turning her head, she let fall 
a side glance upon me. 


Where a fault is proclaimed and virtue destroyed, 
with repeated indictments, it is known as garhana 
(denunciation) by the learned. 


In the A Svatthéman act, Krpa [ Veni. 3, 13]: 


Shame on the lord of the Kurus and his younger brothers, 
and so forth. 


When in asserting one fact, another is suggested, 
and sweetness of expression is commingled, that is 
called arthdpatti (implication). 


In Raghavabhyudaya: 


(1660) Rama has reached great fame in this world by his 
qualities of heroism; if through our unlucky turn of fortune 
your Majesty does not know him completely, this wind, 
like a bard, sings his praise with the seven notes poured out 
from the holes in the line of mighty Tala trees, pierced 
through by the flight of his one arrow. 


Prasiddhi (glorification) consists of striking 
phrases substantiating the principal theme with 
many well-known ideas. 


In the Sampati act, Malyavat: 


Born of the sage Visravas, learned in all the sciences, most 
excellent and distinguished, how, my friend, art thou laid 
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low by these cruel ones, as the tree on the bank by the 
freshets of the river? 


(1671) When one who is eager to know asks many 
questions with respect to his inquiry into things, 
using words of request, that is said to be prccha 
(asking). 


In Unmattamdadhava | Mdlati. 9, 29 |: 


By you, sirs, she who is charming, by nature, in her whole 
body, and so on. 


Another says: 


When one, as if questioning oneself or another, 
states something in terms enriched with bhdva and 
rasa, it is precha (asking). 

For example [addressing oneself }: 


Take comfort, my heart! 
limbs! 


Cease from your trembling, 
She, your beloved, has come to you as an elixir. 


(1680 ] For example [addressing another |: 


Though prevented in so many ways, thou, a virtuous wife, 
didst follow me in such a noble manner. How then dost 
thou now abandon me, when I am submerged in the whirl- 
pool of these terrible waters? ([or: of raudra rasa ]. 


If, when one expects one thing, another quite 
contrary appears, so as to cause agitation, it is 
called, from its likeness in appearance, sdruipya 
(similarity). 

In Kekayibharata: 


Is this a cloud, with its stern lightning steadied, that is 
coming on? And so on. 


Another says: 


When from a form seen, a thing elsewhere is 
determined on the basis of similar qualities, that 
is called sdriipya (similarity) : 


(1690) That which is the horn of an antelope may be 
taken also to be a heart; as is the day of the hot season, 
so is the night. 


Something said to enable one to find indirectly the 
secret purpose of the heart’s mood is manoratha 
(intention). 


In the Prasthdna act: 


sleeps on a sandy beach clean white as a bed, and 
so on. 


When a speech is contrived in ambiguity by 
skilled speakers and the sense is deftly conveyed, 
it is called /eSa (hint). 


In the first act of Sakuntala [1, p. 40, 6]: 
Priyamvada: If your father were near us today 


Sakuntala: What then? And so on. 
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(1701) When by telling the woes of another, one 
tells of one’s self, the experience undergone being 
similar, but the sense varied, it is samksepa 
(amalgamation). 


For example, in the JJdayalaksmana act, Ravana: 


She pines, being reviled [reading dkrustd]; | am weak 
from the torments of love. She weeps at this separation 
from her lord, and I weep for her sake. She is troubled 
at the loss of her possessions, and I am troubled by my 
desire of possessing her. Yet Sita pities me not, though we 
are in like distress. 


When for the purpose of attaining a desired end, 
there is mention of things of surpassing excellence 
in the world, it is gunakirtana (recitation of 
merits). 


(1710) For example, in A vodhydbharata: 
He who broke the bow, and so on. 


When the whole meaning is recognized by a mere 
reference, without being put into words, it is 
called anuktasiddhi (unspoken assumption). 


kor example, in Grhavrksavatika: 


These two whom you see in the early hours of the dawn, 
beautifully facing the moon, are Tisya and Punarvasu, of 
blessed names [reading prahne ]. 


Here the traditional belief that, when insemination 
takes place after the menstrual period under the con- 
stellations bearing masculine names, a male child will 
be born, is implied even though not explicitly stated. 
This is anuktasiddht (unspoken assumption). 


(1720) A speech spoken with a gracious mind to 
show reverence to one deserving of it, and suitable 
for showing one’s joy, is called priyokti (pleasing 
speech). 


kor example, in Ndgdnanda, Gauri: 


I am well pleased with thee, my son, who even at the cost 
of thy own life dost serve the world. Live on, Jimita- 
vahana! 


And again: 


Even one invincible would be conquered by thee, whose 
neck is like a shell, who hast a delightful body and shapely 
hips. Or: By thee whose body is the sword Nandaka, 
whose hips are the discus Sudargana, and whose neck is the 
conch [Paficajanya ], surely even lord Visnu will be won. 


The /aksanas (marks) and alamkdras (ornaments) 
cannot all be found in one work; even their partial 
presence adds brilliance to the drama. 


(1730) The use of marks and ornaments should 
be given a place in the drama as subsidiary mem- 
bers. If learned men act otherwise, the theorist 
does not hold over them the rod of punishment. 


=n 
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After the laksanas (marks) have been told, the 
alamkaras (ornaments) are set forth, for it is said, 
“The ndtaka must have alamkdras (ornaments).” 
Although upamd (simile) and so forth, which are 
closely bound to the splendor of a poem, are classed as 
alamkaras, here the ndtakdlamkdras are meant, be- 
cause they produce the splendor of mimetic art. 
Which then, are they? As follows: 


(1738) dsis (benediction), dkranda (lamenta- 
tion), abhimadna (pride), kapata (deception), 
yacna (entreaty), pravartana (advance), sprha 
(eagerness), ksobha (agitation), arthavisesana 
(distinguishing of the idea), protsahana (encour- 
agement), mitt (conduct), dkhydna (narration), 
visarpa (eruption), ullekha (indication), uftejana 
(stimulation), nivedana (announcement), pari- 
vada (abuse), upapatti (propriety), parihdra 
(remedy,) udyama (effort), dSraya (asylum), 
yukti (connection), anuvrtti (following), sahdyya 
(aid), aksamd (impatience), praharsa (rapture), 
pascattapa (regret), dSamsd (hope), ahamkdra 
(self-consciousness), adhyavasdya_ (resolution), 
utkirtana (proclamation), garva (arrogance), 
gundnuvadda (recitation of good qualities). 


These are the alamkdaras of the ndataka. 

Thus as follows: 

(1746) A Sis (benediction) is assurance of something 
desired : 
May thy happiness increase, O Sita! 


Akranda (lamentation) is repeated crying, preceded 
by falling upon the ground and loss of one’s self- 
control from grief. As, for example, Rama in the 
Sakti act: 


Stay, dear brother! 


Abhimana (pride) is not abandoning what one has 
undertaken. For example, Duryodhana [ Veni. 5, 3]: 


Mother, your wretched words are somewhat unbecoming, 
and so on. 


Kapata (deception): the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana disguised as the chief of the hermitage in 
order to deceive Rama. 

Yacid (entreaty): Sita to Rama: 


(1755) Grant that I may follow thee! 


Pravartana (advance) is action following the dis- 
missal of doubt. For example, Dusyanta [.Sak. 1, 
24]: 


What thou thinkest to be fire is really a precious stone 
which thou mayest touch. 


Sprha (eagerness) is advance towards a desired 
object. Madhava in the SmaSana [ Malati. 5,9): 
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May I again behold her face, the auspicious abode of the 
god of love! 


Ksobha (agitation) is contrast [? ] consequent on the 
sight of a danger. For example, in Ratndvali [3, p. 
142 |, Vatsaraja to Sagarika: 


Friend, lift this noose! 


Arthavisesana (distinguishing of the idea) is the 
marking by repeated shaking of the head and angry 
exclamations of an event which has fallen out ad- 


versely. For example, in Kekayibharata, Hanumat: 


(1766) How could one whose mother was not Kaikeyi 
create an obstacle? 


Protsdhana (encouragement) is the urging forward of 
one who for some cause is turning back. 


If that beloved of mine, on whose hair, scented with 
Mandira flowers, this is to be placed, is difficult of attain- 
ment to me now, why should I soil it with my tears? 


As with these words he abandons the gem that aids 
the union, a voice from heaven says to Puriravas: 


Take up this talisman of union! 


(1775) Nitti (conduct) is proper behavior. For 
example [.Sdak. 1, p. 24]: 


Dusyanta: One must enter a hermit’s grove in humble 
attire. 


Akhydna (narration) is history: it is told for a pur- 
pose. For example, in Kicakabhima: 


Draupadi: Happy was Sita who was consoled by her one 
husband victorious over his enemy. I have been the wife 
of five, and this is the condition of my hair! 


Visarpa (eruption) is an impetuous speech with a 
bad result. For example, in the DaSaratha act, the 
chamberlain: 


A boon was given in general; did the mind settle on a 
particular one? In every way that cruel curse upon the 
king is coming into force. 


(1786) Ullekha (indication): the showing of what 


is to be done. For example, in Unmattacandragupta: 


The world longs for the rising of the moon, for the pleasure 
of the eve’s delight. 


Here Candragupta, having abandoned his pretended 
madness, says what is to be done: 


It is well. With this shout of victory I shall secure mv 
entry into the palace. 


(1790) Uttejana (stimulation): inciting another, 
but not explicitly, to slay one’s enemy for the attain- 
ment of one’sownend. For example, in Kicakabhima: 


Draupadi: This Kicaka calls me beloved, and thou too 
callest me beloved. Unhappy I, who know not whose 
beloved I am to be! 
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Nwedana (announcement): telling of something 
which has been resolved upon. In Raghavdbhyudaya, 
in the Setu act. 


Laksgmana: Sire, you try to go by petitioning the ocean. 
What is this? 


Parivdda (abuse): reviling. In the Sundara act 


[ Veni. 4, 5]: 


Duryodhana: Shame, Ocharioteer! What hast thou done? 
For my beloved brother, the evil one [Bhima ] has resolved 
on evil, and so on. 


(1800) Upapatti (propriety) [not defined. For 
example: ] Abandonment of the weapon one carries 
because of its uselessness: as in the A Svatthidman act 


[ Veni. 3, p. 83, 6]: 


Karna: ‘“‘ASvatthaman is to be consecrated by me as king 
of the world, and, as he is no more, it is vain to bear arms’’: 
thinking thus, the Teacher abandoned his weapon; and so 
on. 


Parthara (remedy): the remedying of what has been 
said. In the same act [ Veni. 3, p. 87, 9]: 


ASvatthaman: I speak in sorrow, but not in reproach of 
brave men. 


Udyama (effort): an arduous resolution. For 


example, Ravana in Kumbha: 
Overpowered with grief, yet shall I now face death. 


ASraya (asylum): alliance with a virtuous person. 
For example, in the Vibhisananirbhartsana act, Vibhi- 
sana: 


(1810) I shall join Rama. 


Yukti (connection) : a speech striving to bring about, 
through the motive of jealousy, something incredible. 
For example, Duryodhana in the Bhdnumati act 
[ Veni. 2, p. 42, 13]: 


Hence, even at dawn, her seeking for solitude. 


Anuvrtti (following): going after one who has 
parted in disagreement. For example [ Veni. 1, p. 
11, 11]: 


(1815) Bhima is coming here himself, followed by Sa- 
hadeva. 


Sahayya (aid): helpfulness in time of danger. For 
example, when Ravana disguised himself as the 
chief hermit, the demon Citramaya assumed the form 
of the ascetic Mitravasu. 

Aksamé (impatience): inability to endure the ar- 
rogance of another. For example, in the A Svatthaman 
act [ Veni. 3, p. 85.10], when Karna asks in the quarrel, 
“Son of Drona, what can be done here?”’ A$vatt- 
haman tries to kick him in the head. 

(1821) Praharsa (rapture): joy arising from the 
awakening of one who has fainted. 
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Laksmana: Behold! The noble one has recovered. 


PaScattipa (regret): sorrow following upon some- 
thing neglected through delusion. For example, in 
the Anutdpa act, Rama: 


Wert thou not, feigning sleep, often kissed by that lady? 
And so on. 

Asamsana: (hoping) : hope. 

Madhava in the SmaSdna [ Malati. 5,9]: 
Would that I might again behold her face, the auspicious 


abode of the god of love! 


Ahamkara 
action. 


(self-consciousness): fitness for the 


In the Kicaka act, Kicaka: 
Well, Draupadi has been addressed as beloved. 


(1830) Adhyavasdya 
In the same act, Bhima: 


(resolution) [not defined]. 


Well, I shall no longer speak the word beloved, and so on. 


Utkirtana (proclamation): an indication of what is 
to be done. For example, in Pratijiabhima: 


Sahadeva: That is not the armory, but the quadrangle of 
Draupadi. ' 


Bhima: Yes, I have to call Draupadi. 


Garva (arrogance): a declaration of capacity. For 
example, in the A Svatthaman Act, A$vatthaman him- 
self [ Veni. 3, 32]: 


Whoever holds a weapon, and so on. 


Gundnuvdda (recitation of good qualities). A 
setting forth of qualities disregarded through pride 
by one who is out to find fault. For example, the 
speech of Vibhisana to Ravana: 


(1839) Fallen from his position, putting on the matted 
locks of a mendicant, an ascetic, Rama is in the forest. 
Only this hast thou heard; thou hast not heard of the break- 
ing of Siva’s bow or of the defeat of Bhrgu? How is it 
[reading katham] that thy spies visited not Videha! 
Marica has duly told thee that Rama who killed Tadaka 
was a child; but didst thou not see as he spoke his eye 
blinded and scarred from the fall of the arrow from Rama’s 
quiver? Thou esteemest the might of the bow of Raghu’s 
son who moved aside the foul skeleton of Dundubhi; why 
dost thou not praise the great swiftness of his single arrow 
which split the seven irregularly placed Tala trees? 


That or the like is an example. 


(1852) Thus, this ndfaka has thirty-three orna- 
ments of its own. Members of other forms of drama, 
on account of their ornamental value, may also be 
used by poets for the mndfaka. For instance, the 
twenty-seven members of the Silpaka beginning with 
utkantha, the ten members of the bhdnaka beginning 
with geyapada, the thirteen members of the vithika 
beginning with udghdtyaka, the seven members of the 
bhanika beginning with vinydsa. Thus these fifty- 
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seven members also may be used as ornament in the 
nataka; and these are discussed in the proper place. 
Hence it is said: 


Where there are five and five and sixty-four and 
four and eight and twenty-one and thirty-six and 
ninety, that the wise speak of as the ndfaka. 


14 
(1860) Now the vasas (sentiments) are discussed : 


Hasya (comic) Srigara (erotic), karuna (pathetic), 
raudra (terrible), vira (heroic), bhaydnaka (fear- 
ful), bibhatsa (disgusting), adbhuta (marvelous) : 
these are the eight rasas recognized in mimetic art. 


Or they are four, since 


hasya (comic) is subservient to Syvgdra (erotic), 
karuna is the effect of raudra, adbhuta is the 
effect of vira, and bhaydnaka of bibhatsa. A 
bhava may develop by the combination of wi- 
bhavas (efficient causes), anubhdvas (ensuents), 
and vyabhicdrins (transitory moods); only the 
sthayi (enduring [mood ]), however, may become 


rasa (sentiment). 


Or again these rasas and bhdvas, by reinforcing each 
other, progress in unison and so reach their climax. 


(1870) There is no rasa without bhava nor bhava 
deprived of rasa. The realization of both these, 
of rasa and bhava, is mutually achieved. 


Like food and seasoning. Just as for the eater the 
condiment improves the food and the food sustains the 
seasoning, and hence the rasa (relish) of it; so the 
rasas augment the bhdvas and the bhdvas the rasas; 
they are always joined one to another. The rasas are 
so designated because of clinging to the spectators by 
reason of the delight in the mind. But others prefer 
the relation of cause and effect as between these two, 
in accordance with the doctrine of those who believe 
that the effect exists latently in the cause; so that 
these two, bhdvas as effect and rasas as cause, simulta- 
neously present, and aiding one another, together 
accomplish a mutually perfected end. 


& Srngara (erotic rasa), abundant in noble char- 
acters, called forth by women or men, is of two 
kinds, union and separation. Its sthdyi (en- 
during) bhava is love, and it is said that the set- 
ting should be splendid: women, dear ones, ex- 
cursions to gardens, beautiful houses, ponds, and 
so on. 


(1883) These are the vibhdvas (efficient causes) of 
it: that is, the material causes of rasa. Its abhinayas 
(dramatic expressions) are artfulness of the eye, play 
of the eyebrows, and the like. Amubhdva (ensuent) 
from anu, afterwards, and bhdvayati, brings about. 
The transitory bhavas here are vyadhi (illness), stambha 
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(paralysis), jadatd (stupor), prabodha (awakening), 
unmdda (madness), nidrd (sleep), nirveda (despond- 
ency), gldni (languishing), cint@ (troubled thought), 
autsukya (longing), apasmdra (epilepsy), Sanka (ap- 
prehension), asiyd (jealousy), Srama (fatigue), vai- 
varnya (change of color), afru (tears). Its style is 
kaisiki. It is said: the separation should be like the 
karuna (pathetic) rasa. What is meant is that what- 
ever bhava is in the karuna rasa is here also. 


(1890) 2. Hdsa (the comic rasa) arises through 
dissimulation, ludicrous make-up, the sight of de- 
formity, incoherent talk, trickery, and the like. 
Its transitory bhdvas are svapna (sleep), dlasya 
(sloth), avahittha (dissimulation), tandrad (lazi- 
ness). Its enduring bhava is laughter, and this 
has six forms. 


Of the noblest is smita (smiling), gentle laughter. 


The wise take smita to be controlled, with the 
teeth not shown, the cheeks slightly expanded, 
and with fine side-long glances. 


Hasita (gentle laughter) shows just the edges of the 
teeth. 


The wise say that vihasita (laughter) has cheeks 
and eyes contracted and may be with or without 
sound; it is occasioned by something and accom- 
panied by feelings of affection. 


(1900) Upahasita (louder laughter) has _ the 
nostrils dilated, eye and glances oblique, the 
head and body bent. 


Atihasita (immoderate laughter) is unseasonable 
laughter, with tears in one’s eyes, and head and 
shoulders shaking. 


Apahasita (ugly laughter) is known as having 
agitated eyes with tears at the outer corners; it is 
violent, with the voice at the highest pitch, and 
the sides are held by the hands. 


3. Karuna (the pathetic rasa) arises through the 
death of a dear one, or loss of wealth; killing, dis- 
aster, or chastisement; or curses, affliction, 
wounds, and so on. It should be acted by the 
wise with tears, sighs, pallor, sagging limbs, loss 
of memory, lamentation, desiccation, etc. 


(1910) Its transitory bhdvas are svarabheda 
(breaking of the voice), afru (tears), mnirveda 
(despondency), visdda (dejection), dvega (agita- 
tion), mrtyu (pangs of death), moha (delusion), 
apasmara (epilepsy), jadata (stupor), cinta 
(troubled thought), autsukya (longing), vepathu 
(trembling), dainya (wretchedness), vaivarnya 
(change of color), dlasya (lassitude), vyddhi 
(illness), gldéni (languishing), Srama (fatigue) 
stambha (paralysis). Its enduring bhdva is grief. 
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4. Raudra (the terrible rasa) has fighting as its 
cause; it concerns principally arrogant men, and 
by activity of weapon, word, or body it takes the 
shape of the performance of cruel deeds. It 
should be accompanied by all manner of insults 
and envy and deliberate offense with injurious 
and false speech, calumny, and so on. Its action 
should be presented by biting the lips, striking 
of the arms, tearing, turning the head or arms or 
trunk or shoulder from the blow of a weapon, 
bearing, crushing, hewing, cutting and splitting, 
drawing of blood, frowning, and twisting together 
of the hands. Its transitory bhdvas are ugratd 
(severity), amarsa (indignation), romdiica (hor- 
ripilation), vepathu (trembling), sveda (perspira- 
tion), cadpala (unsteadiness), moha (delusion), 
dvega (agitation), [reading mohdvega |, and so on. 
Its permanent bhdva is anger, and the eyes are 
red. 


(1926) 5. Of the highest nature is vira (the heroic 
rasa), born of the enduring bhdva of energy. 
Its vibhdvas (efficient causes) are discipline, 
prowess, strength, valor. It should be acted by 
attention to one’s teacher, righteous living, ac- 
cumulation of merit (dharma), power, generosity, 
capacity, and the like, and also remonstrance, 
purity, munificence, heroism, firmness, and so on. 
Its transitory bhavas are known as smrti (remem- 
brance), garva (arrogance), romdiica (horripila- 
tion), amarsa (indignation), samharsa (exhilara- 
tion), buddhi (thought) [reading buddhi for 
vrddhi |, dhrti (fortitude), and so on. 


(1936) 6. Bhaydnaka (the fearful rasa) arises for 
women and inferior characters by such vibhdvas 
(efficient causes) as the sight of a loud and fearful 
throng of demons and ghosts, the seeing of de- 
serted dwellings, great forests, slaughter, and 
imprisonment; or by agitation caused by alarm 
and torment, or by such things as the cry of a 
jackal or an owl, and it is portrayed by turnings 
and like movements of the whole body and the 
eyes, by dryness of palate and throat, by trembl- 
ing of heart, hands, feet, and by the thighs be- 
coming paralyzed. Its transitory bhdvas are 
vaivarnya (change of color), dainya (wretched- 
ness), Glasya (lassitude), trdsa (alarm), apasmdra 
(epilepsy), mrtyu (pangs of death), vepathu 
(trembling), sveda (perspiration), romdiica (hor- 
ripilation), svarabheda (breaking of the voice), 
dvega (agitation), Sazkd (apprehension), and so 
on. 


For example: 


(1944) Thou wretched Rama! While I, wishing to per- 
form an act of worship never performed by another, was 
quickly cutting off my own heads with a sword before the 
three-eyed god [Siva], Siva’s attendants, Nandi and the 
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others, with trembling bodies, like clouds in their heavy 
perspiration, with parched lips, their eyes wide open, be- 
numbed again and again, became frightened. 


And fear is said by the wise to be its permanent 
bhava. 

7. Bibhatsa (the disgusting rasa) which has as 
its permanent mood disgust and relates to non- 
heroic natures [reading avira] arises from the 
vibhavas of foul-smelling and impure things, and 
of persons possessed, and of seeing, hearing, or 
speaking about deformed eaters of fetid flesh. It 
should be acted by contracting the whole body, 
spitting, making grimaces, covering one’s nose, 
contracting the eyes, shuddering, disquiet, and 
transitory bhdvas are apasmara 
(epilepsy), moha (delusion), marana (pangs of 
death), vyddhi (illness), dvega (agitation), and 
so on. 


so on. Its 


(1957) 8. Adbhuta (the marvelous rasa) is said to 
be born of the enduring bhdva of wonder. It is 
caused by the vibhdvas of visits to a palace, a 
garden, a mountain, and the like; beholding the 
supernatural; or the sight of a court, an aerial 
car, magic, works of art, and so on; or obtaining 
the heart’s desire. It should be acted by showing 
the teeth, opening wide the eyes, exhibiting clear- 
ness of expression and so on; and with horripila- 
tion, perspiration, joy, tears, and applause. Its 
transitory bhdvas are stambha (paralysis), asru 
(tears), sveda (perspiration), romdiica (horripila- 
tion), gadgaddlapa (gurgling voice), sambhrama 
(excitement), jadaté (stupor), pralaya [for 
prayata | (fainting). 


In the mingling of many rasas, only one is to be 
permanent; the others are subsidiary to it and are 


transitory. And further: 


Having withdrawn a vasa on some pretext when 
it was shown too much, the artist in rasa should 
then take it up again. Never too deep nor yet 
too diffuse, so is this method of enkindling the 
rasas considered. 


And of these rasas, Srvgdra (erotic), kdrunya 
(pathetic) and hdsa (comic) are mild, and have the 
bhdrati and kaisiki styles and the vaidarbha manner; 
raudra (terrible), bibhatsa (disgusting), and bdha- 
ydnaka (fearful) are inflamed, and have bhdarati and 
drabhati styles and the gauda manner; vira (heroic) 
and adbhuta (marvelous) are moderate, and have the 
bharati and sdttvat? styles and the pdficdla manner. 


15 
(1975) The bdhadvas (moods), vibhdvas (efficient 
causes), and anubhdvas (ensuents) are now set forth. 


That which by the abhinayas of word, gesture, 
and physical modifications as also by the abht- 
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nayas of the décor expresses the interior mood 
(bhava) of the poet is called bhava (mood). The 
bhava of that idea which evokes the response of 
the spectator’s heart produces rasa and by it 
one’s body is pervaded, like dry wood by fire. 
Of many associated together, that of which the 
character is powerful is called the sthdyi (endur- 
ing) bhava; others are transitory. These are the 
kinds of mental states situated in the bodily 
nature. They give rise to (bhdvayantt) rasas; 
hence they are called bhdvas. 


These are the enduring bhdvas: 


(1985) Hdsa (laughter), rati (love), Soka (grief), 
krodha (anger), utsdha (energy), bhaya (fear), 
jugupsd (loathsomeness), vismaya (astonishment). 
Because by them the matters expressed by the 
abhinayas of word and gesture are determined 
(vibhavyante) or ascertained, the vibhdvas are so 
called. That in which the intent is later made 
known by those words and gestures is called the 
anubhava (ensuent), which uses the whole body 
and the limbs. 


According to another opinion the vibhdva is the 
material cause of rasa, the anubhdva is that which re- 
veals rasa, and bhava is that which brings on rasa. 
And those that help the bhava are the transitory (cara) 
bhavas and the sdttvika (pure) bhdvas. 

These are the thirty-three transitory (cara) bhdvas: 


(1995) Nirveda (despondency), gldni (languish- 
ing), Sanka (apprehension), asiyd (jealousy), 


mada (intoxication), Srama (fatigue), dlasya 
(lassitude), dainya (wretchedness), cintd (anxiety), 
moha (delusion), smrit (remembrance), mati 


(thought), vridd (shame), capalatd (unsteadiness), 
harsa (delight), dvega (agitation), jadatd (stupor), 
dhrti (fortitude), garva (arrogance), visdda (de- 
pression), autsukya (longing), midrd (sleep), 
apasmara (epilepsy), ‘rdsa (terror), amarsa (in- 
dignation), prabodha (awakening), avahittha (dis- 
simulation), ugrata (severity), vitarka (delibera- 
tion), vyddhi (sickness), unmdda_ (insanity), 
marana (pangs of death), Sauca (purity): these 
are known as the thirty-three transitory bhdvas. 


Of these, nirveda (despondency) is born of such 
vibhdvas as sickness, poverty, reproach, and accusation ; 
and is expressed by anubhdvas (ensuents) such as de- 
liberation, sighs, and meditation. For example: 


(2005) Without honoring Hanumat who was saying, 
“Sita has been seen!’’ Rama, with his thoughts on 
Kekayi, sighed and reproached her. 


L 
bhava}. Thus also the other [transitory bhavas help 
an enduring bhava }. 

Glini (languishing) is born of wibhdvas such as 
anguish, hunger, austerity, and so on. In it the 


Thus nirveda helps Soka (grief) [an enduring 
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anubhdvas are thinness, pallor, dullness, and so on. 
For example: 


When the fresh cloud arose, Ikgsvaku (Rama), tormented 
with suffering for Sita’s unhappiness, languished like the 
moon’s disc during the dark fortnight. 


Sanka (apprehension) is confined to women and 
inferior persons and arises from sinning and wrong- 
doing. [One should express ] it by looking in various 
directions, trembling, and so on. In love, even the 
noblest inclines to it, according to certain writers. 
For example, the king said to the jester: 


(2015) I-fear that Bhanumati is angry, for she has gone 
without taking leave of me. It was stupid of me to speak 
in that manner of the virtues of Indumati. 


Astiya (jealousy): by the prosperity of others, wrong 
done, and so on. One should manifest it by conceal- 
ment of others’ virtues, hatred, reviling, and so on. 

Mada (intoxication): by the drinking of intoxicants. 
The noble character [manifests it] by sleeping, the 
intermediate character by songs and laughter, and the 
low by unpleasant language and weeping. 

Srama (fatigue): in the performance of journeys. 
It should be manifested by the rubbing of one’s own 
body, and so on. 


Sita, afflicted with the pain of advanced pregnancy, leav- 
ing the chariot, went on to the crossing of the Ganges, 
leaning with her lotus hand on Laksmana. 


(2024) Alasya (lassitude) is confined to women and 
inferior persons, and arises in pain, sickness, fatigue, 
sorrow, and so on. [One should manifest] it by 
abandoning food and abandoning what one had under- 
taken. 

Dainya (wretchedness): by separation, adversity, 
humiliation, and remorse. [One should manifest ] 
it by inactivity and the leaving off of bodily adorn- 
ment. For example: 


Draupadi, who had laid aside ornament after being dragged 
by the hair by DuhSasana’s hand, daily torments Bhima 
and herself. 


(2030) Cinta (anxiety): by the loss of wealth or of 
[One should manifest ] it by medita- 
For ex- 


those beloved. 
tion, downcast face, sighs, and anguish. 
ample: 


Seeing the battlefield without Karna and Dronaand Bhigma 
and the king of the Sindhus, Duryodhana, sighing, was 
filled with deep anxiety. 


Moha (stupefaction): by calamity, agitation, the 
continued remembrance of hostility, and so on. 
[One should manifest ] it by falling down, unconscious- 


ness, staggering, and soon. For example: 


Rama saw Laksmana struck down by the missile of Ra- 
vana, and fell to the ground himself in agitation, like a tree 
struck by lightning. 
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Smrti (remembrance): by well-being. [One should 
manifest ] it by movements of the eyebrows, shakings 
of the head, and so on. 

Mati (thought) : from knowledge of precepts. [One 
should manifest ] it by teaching the truth. 

(2040) Vrida (shame): from broken promises, evil 
doing, and disobedience of one’s teacher. One should 
manifest it by embarrassment, pressing one’s finger- 
nails, scratching the earth, and so on. For example: 


Brother! Sita is not burnt in the fire . Lanka . 
The shame here is [for me?] Pardon, lady, the great 
wrongdoing of my brother! 


Capalaté (unsteadiness): from indignation, hatred, 
envy, and so on. [One should manifest | it by beat- 
ing someone, by hurrying away in confusion, and so on. 

Harsa (delight): by obtaining one’s desire, satis- 
faction, and so on. [One should manifest] it by 
brightness of eyes and face, horripilation, and choked 
utterance. 

Avega (agitation): from disturbance caused by fire, 
wind, or rain, confusion caused by elephants and so 
on, seeing or hearing of something disagreeable. [One 
should manifest ] it by springing up, seizing weapons, 
and looking in all directions. For example: 


(2050) When, on his father’s murder, their charioteer 
prostrated himself before him and cried aloud ‘‘Save [us ]!”” 
Agvatthaman seized his sword and looked in all directions. 


Jadaté (stupor): both from a thing desired and from 
a thing undesired. [One should manifest] it by 
silence. 

Dhrti: from equanimity in happiness and misery. 
[One should manifest ] it by absence of unsteadiness, 
and so on. 

Garva (arrogance): from youth, power, and knowl- 
edge, in the intermediate characters. [One should 
manifest] it by insult, contempt, and so on. 

Visdda (depression): from adversity, and from the 
non-accomplishment of duty yet to be performed, and 
so on. [One should manifest] it by searching for 
aid, a feeling of emptiness, agitation, self-reproach, 
and soon. For example: 


As night advanced, Maruti did not return from Mount 
Drona, and Rama, despairing of the life of Laksmana, 
sank into depression. 


(2060) Autsukya (longing): by thinking about sepa- 
ration from the object of one’s desire, and so on. 
[One should manifest] it by longdrawn sighs, sleep- 
lessness, brooding, and so on. For example: 


In his separation from Sita, Rama could not sleep at night, 
his hopes centered on Laksmana, his eyelids obstructed 
by tears flowing from his eyes. 


Nidraé (sleep): by weakness, lassitude, misfortune, 
musing, and so on. [One should manifest] it by a 
heavy head, yawning, and talking while asleep. For 
example: 
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Bhima has gone to sleep. Kicaka, I shall strike thee at 
once! Thus, with these words spoken while she was 
asleep, the hand of Draupadi clutched at the air in front. 


Apasmara (epilepsy): through great disturbance, 
possession by spirits, and so on. [One should mani- 
fest] it by perspiring, stupefaction, falling down, 
panting, and trembling. 

(2070) Prabodha (awakening): by a bad dream, 
cessation of sleep, a slaying and so on. One should 
manifest it by an expression of wonder and by leaving 
one’s bed. 

Amarsa (indignation): in challenging those who 
have knowledge or power. [One should manifest] it 
by shaking the head, energetic movement, perspira- 
tion, reflection, and so on. 

Avahittha (dissimulation): from shame, fear, and 
soon. [One should manifest ] it by hiding one’s self. 
For example: 


As Dhrtarastra approached, in anguish at the death of 
DuhSasana, Suyodhana hid himself on the very floor of 
the chariot. 


Ugrata (severity): in calumny, crime, and so on. 
[One should manifest ] it by striking, wounding, bind- 
ing captive, or threatening. 

Vyddhi (sickness): from disturbance of the bodily 
humors or from sorrow. [One should manifest ] it by 
throwing one’s limbs about, and so on. 

(2080) Unmdda (insanity): from separation from 
the object of one’s desire, and so on. [One should 
manifest ] it by senselessness and vain wanderings. 
For example: 


At every object that resembles her, he cries out “It is she! 
It is she!’”’ So, like one demented, Rama seeks for Sita 
in the forest. 


Marana (pangs of death): by sickness and injury. 
[One should manifest ] it by hiccoughs, hard breath- 
ing, enervation, contracted shoulders, fever, foaming 
at the mouth, and vomiting. 

Tradsa: distinct from bhaya [an enduring bhdve }. 
It takes the form of trembling. It arises at the roar 
of a wild animal, or at a clap of thunder and the like. 
[One should manifest ] it by quivering, rigidity, con- 
tracting the whole body into a ball, stammering, and 
so on. 

Vitarka (deliberation): in doubt. [One should 
manifest | it by questioning, reflecting, by movements 
of the eyebrows, and by shakings of the head. 

Sauca (purity): in the noble. By critical inquiry 
into canonical books. It [is manifested] by self- 
restraint, tranquillity, veracity, and so on. For 
example, Janaka: 


(2091) I have been disciplined by my teacher Siva; in the 
kingdom and toward the world at large I have shown com- 
passion ; not even in my pleasant words with the women in 
their apartments has truth been endangered. Here I am, 
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staying in the forest formerly inhabited by my dear friend 
Valmiki; but alas! my mind is tortured by the thought 
that there is no news of Sita. 


The transitory bhdvas are thus set forth. 

The eight sdttvikabhdvas are now explained. 

Sativa (purity) means illuminating quality: the 
states caused by it are sdttvikas. 


Stambha (paralysis), sveda (perspiration), ro- 
maiica (horripilation), svarabheda (breaking of the 
voice), vepathu (trembling), vaivarnya (change 
of color), asru (tears), pralaya (fainting). These 
are the eight sdftvikas. 


(2100) Stambha (paralysis) arises in joy, sickness, 
elation, alarm, indignation, sorrow, and so on. [One 
should manifest ] it by rigidity, inactivity of the body, 
a vacant stare, and so on. For example: 


Seeing the full-blown lotus in Lake Pampa, Rama remained 
thinking of the face of Sita, all thought of action forgotten. 


And again, in joy: 


Victorious is Krsna, warding off the heavy downpour from 
multitudes of clouds by holding the wide umbrella of the 
mountain [Govardhana] benumbed by the thrill of the 
embrace of the breasts of the sixteen thousand gopis who 
clung to him in fear. 


(2109) Sveda (perspiration) is heat. It arises from 
shame, fatigue, anger, and congestion. [One should 
manifest ] it by fanning, wiping the forehead, and by a 
desire for air. 

Romaiica (horripilation): On touching something 
dear to one, something delightful, and so on; and also 
in anger, cold, and fear. [One should manifest ] it by 
horripilation of the limbs. 

Svarabheda (breaking of the voice): in fear, anger, 
infatuation, joy, and sorrow. [One should manifest ] 
it by choked speech. 

Vepathu (trembling): in anger, alarm, old age, and 
meeting one’s lover for the first time. [One should 
manifest ] it by contraction ef the limbs. For ex- 
ample: 


OQ maiden covered with stiffened hairs like a lotus-stem 
with thorny growth, why tremblest thou like a plantain 
tree greatly tossed by the stormy wind? 


(2119) Vaivarnya (change of color): in cold, heat, 
fear, anger, and grief. [One should manifest ] it by 
loss of brightness in the face. For example: 


ven though given by Anasiiya, the sandal-mark was not 
attractive on Sita’s husband's face, which was clouded by 
her loss. 


Asru (tears): by smoke, collyrium, anger, joy, 
staring without blinking, and sorrow. [One should 
manifest ] it by rubbing one’s eyes, and so on. For 
example : 
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Draupadi, the corners of her eyes showing white, pulled 
out her eyelashes thick with tears, at the insult offered her 
by Duhsasana. - 


And in pleasure: 


Clasping to his bosom Laksgmana, rid of the broken ends of 
the missiles and breathing easily now, Rama gazed on 
Hanumat, his large eyes swimming in tears. 


(2130) Pralaya (fainting): by the infliction of 
injury and soon. [One should manifest ] it by falling 
to the ground. 


These forty-nine moods, the enduring, the tran- 
sient, and those that are born of sattva, should be 
so used in plots by those versed in technique that 
they produce the brilliance proper to each. The 
sdttvika and the transitory bhdvas come and go, 
always to augment the enduring bhavas. 


So also those rasas which appear as augments to the 
permanent rasas and, having served, pass away, are 
called transitory. 


16 


Here is set forth the fitting time for the several 
actions in the plays. 


(2140) In all plays a particular time should be 
stated for entering upon different activities. 
The autumn is for a battle, summer and spring 
for a marriage. For ordinary affairs, morning is 
generally preferred: this moment is praiseworthy 
because of the rising of the sun. 

A festival of worship of the gods, a dream, while 
amusing oneself in a pleasure grove, during a 
rescue from the attack of another—these are 
moments for beholding a girl. These moments, 
which cause the upsurge of the waves of the ocean 
of love, are praised for the seeing of a girl for the 
first time by a youth. 


(2148) Noble characters, divine beings, courte- 
sans, and young girls, should always speak San- 
skrit; all these at times, however, speak only 
Sauraseni: even one who is really a king, if he be 
disguised as an inferior servant, may occasionally 
speak Sauraseni, Pracya, and Avanti. These 
same [Sauraseni, Pracya, Avanti], merchants, 
their chiefs, children, and jesters should speak. 
Producers should make the characters called 
Sakaras speak with many sibilants. Servants, 
dwarfs, demons, and other low characters speak 
Magadhi. The dialects of forest-dwellers of 
abhiras and of takkas should be spoken by natives 
of those respective areas [?]. In the sattaka 
play, dominated by women, having regard to the 
characteristics of that type of play, even the king 
should speak [Prakrit ] like a woman: this is the 
settled rule of speaking. 












(2158) The technical terms are now set forth ac- 
cording to the prescriptions, with respect to the 
nataka, and so on [reading ndfaka for ndyaka]}. 
At the commencement of all these plays is the 
puirvaranga (preliminaries on the stage), the 
worship of the gods. He who does this is called 
sitradhadra (director), that is sa&trabhrt (holder 
of the thread). The production of the perform- 
ance, to which the dija (germ) is attached, is 
called the s#tra (thread). His aid is called the 
paripar $svika (attendant). When he has done the 
appointed homage and left the stage, the kdvya- 
prasthapaka (introducer), having donned his [the 
stitradhara’s | costume, should enter. This actor 
is referred to as bhava, and his wife as Gryd. 
This ndfaka, and the others, are called rapakas. 
The yellow pigment and other materials of that 
sort, such as lampblack, are the paints. The 
places occupied by the characters on the stage 
are called their bhimikds (parts). All those who 
purposefully enter and go off the stage should be 
referred to by producers as pdtras (characters). 
He who enjoys the fruit of accomplished action in 
the ndtaka and the like is called by the wise 
nayaka (hero), and his wife the ndyiké (heroine). 
The story (Gkhydna) is called the itivrtta (plot); 
it is the same as the ztihdsa (legend). The ndtaka 
and so forth are different forms of presenting the 
play. The music which is sung by the actresses 
who enter at the beginning, as a religious rite, or 
as part of the play, is called savgitaka (music). 
The vind (lute), venu (flute), mrdanga (drum), 
and kdmsya (gong) are called bhdnda (instru- 
ments). 


(2178) The instrumental music (vddya) produced 
by these is called orchestral (dtodya). The 
dancer is called nartaka, the actor is called Sailisa 
(tumbler), strijivt (one who lives by a woman), 
and bharatasuta (son of Bharata); the great actor 
mahdnata, or rangadcarya (master of the stage); 
his wife is the /asikd, nartaki, nati, and when she 
becomes established on the stage she is to be called 
rangandayika (first lady of the stage). The plat- 
form for the mimetic presentation is called ravga; 
the gathering is called the parisad (assembly), 
those in the assembly, pdrisadas, sabhyas (mem- 
bers of the assembly), and preksakas (spectators), 
The scattering of flowers on the stage is the 
svastyayana (a means of obtaining well-being). 


(2186) The canopy is traditionally called candro- 
daya (moonrise), the curtain javanikd [lonian? ]. 
A curtain which is at the place of the dressing- 
rooms is called antaryamantkad (inner curtain). 
A specific placing of the foot in the presentation is 
called caéri (movement). Kings descended from 


the lines of Soma (moon) and Sirya (sun) are 
traditionally the heroes; they are to be addressed 
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as mahardaja (great king), deva (lord), or bhattdraka 
(worshipful); their wives as mahddevi, devi or 
mahisi, the prince, their son, as kumdra (youth) 
or bhartrdadraka (child of the lord) ; their daughter 
the poets call bhartrdarikd, and, if she is not their 
own daughter, apatyakrtikd (adopted child). 
A father is called dvuka and tata, a sister’s hus- 
band dvutta, a mother ambd, a mother-in-law 
attikd, a sister antikd. 


(2197) The eldest brother is drya, his wife arya. 
Vatsa (young one) is used for children, and amdatya 
for a minister. A companion is called vayasyaka 
(friend), and this term is used also for the jester 
(vidisaka). He who freely moves in the women’s 
apartments is called narmadmatya (the king’s 
minister of pleasure). The king’s friend in his 
intrigue with the courtesan is called vifa (parasite) ; 
he who teaches her her craft is the pithamarda. 
Generals, chamberlains, the executioners, and 
guards of kings should be given names ending in 
-datta by those responsible for the play. 


(2205) Brahmins and others, the jester, the 
minister, the charioteer, and the chamberlain of 
the king should be given names with derived sec- 
ondary nominal suffixes. Women servants have 
names referring to a creeper or a flower, or to their 
occupation or place of origin. Men servants 
have the names of animals and birds and the like, 
such as the antelope, crocodile, goose, lily, and 
so forth. Ina play in which the plot is invented, 
the king is to be called by names like dryaka 
(noble one), pdlaka (protector), sudarsana (of 
pleasing looks). His wife should be given by the 
poets gentle names such as SaSikala (mooncres- 
cent), candralekhd (mooncrescent), indumati 
(night of the fullmoon). 


(2214) Her companions should be named pri- 
yamvada (lovely-voiced) and the like, the pleasure- 
grove with the names of the celestial groves 
vaibhraja, nandana [Indra’s garden ] and the like. 
Monkeys, canddlas, and demons are named alter 
fruits, or after their castes, qualities, or behavior. 
Thieves, gamblers, artisans, sailors, drivers, and 
the like receive harsh names. Those practicing 
Saivite austerities are named aghora, bhairavd- 
carya, kapalasikhara, and the like; other religious 
characters, the names friguru (honorable teacher), 
skandadésa (slave of Skanda) and _ the like. 
Buddhists and other mendicants should have 
names ending in -xandi, Brahmins and preceptors 
of dramatic art names ending in -vasu. Mer- 
chants are called by names all of which end in 
-datta and -ddsa. With -send, -lekhd, -patakd, or 
-dattad as the ending, so must soft names be used 
by all for courtesans. (2226) Men about town 
have names like rdmila and kadmila. The name 
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by which servants refer to courtesans is ajjukd; 
but the same woman is always to be called vdésu 
by the man about town. When addressing him 
on the stage, a king says drya to his charioteer, and 
he to him dyusman (long-lived), bowing the while. 
A queen wishing to call her maids-in-waiting says 
haiije (girl) to a servant and hala to a friend. 
The vulgar accost each other with hande. To 
one doing a kindness, the address is saumya 
(gentle), bhadra (lovely), marisa (worthy), hamtho, 
he, bho, bhadramukhaka (fair-faced), and the like; 
and such terms as ayi, aga, and nanu, jalma 
(wretch) and midha (fool) are uttered in derid- 
ing; apehi (leave!) in scorn, dhik and prayahi 
(depart!) to a wrongdoer; are and arere in envy; 
and Gh in anger. Atha kim [reading svikriyd- 
lape | in a statement of acceptance, aye in affirma- 
tion. Santam (may it be averted) is prescribed 
for something untoward; what is fitting is re- 
ferred to as sdmpratam (correct). (2240) Yat 
satyam (in truth) is used when a bija (germ) in 
one’s experience is reviewed in soliloquy. J/i 
is prescribed by tradition at the sight of some- 
thing wonderful, ami in assent, ham in anger, 
ahaha in agony, hanta in joy and in compassion ; 
in excess the words ati hi bhoh. Hd is an expres- 
sion of dejection, and likewise 14 dhik, ha kastam 
(ah, miserable!); distya (by luck) for rejoicing; 
and distyd with the root vrdh [in its various forms ] 
on a happy occasion. Sddhaydmi (1 go) in the 
sense of departure, and na bhavasi (thou art no 
more) in death. Nipatati (here he falls) and 
vardhayami mahimati [?]. In Prakrit when ha 
dhik is meant, haddhi is repeated. Both ammo 
and amme he are used for expressing surprise. On 
contact with something never seen or heard be- 
fore, avida avida and bhoh are said. (2250) In the 
speech of a Sakdra, vast is said toa young girl. In 
his speeches he speaks of things by several syno- 
nyms: for instance when the king’s brother-in-law 
(rdstriya) says: “| bathed with ambu (water), with 
jala (water), with toya (water)! Ih is prescribed 
in anger and at the moment of feeling pain. To 
his beloved, if she is married, a man says devi 
dayite (lady, beloved); and she addresses her lover 
as dryaputra (noble), jivesa (lord of life), ndtha 
(lord). A youth to a strange girl says mahabhage 
(greatly blessed) and varoru (with beautiful 
thighs), and she to him words like mahdadbhdga 
(greatly blessed) and subhaga (fortunate). A 
king (rpati) says arya to a brahmin, and the 
brahmin dyusman (long-lived) to him. A rdja, 
to him, bhagavan (blessed); and the ascetic to the 
raja, rdjan. (2260) Bhadanta (auspicious) to a 
ksapana or a bhiksu (Buddhist monks); these two 
address a king (urpa) as dharmopdsaka (follower 
of the law). The dramatic directions parikramya 
(walking round), and the like, which end in the 
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suffix-ya, point out to the actors the action to fol- 
low according to the play. The group of words 
with anger, with tears, trembling, shaking, with 
tenderness specify the various actions that are 
to be done. When one speaks svagatam or 
dtmagatam (to oneself), both of these [speeches | 
should be introduced at the place where one 
speaks with the gesture of the hand called ¢ri- 
pataka [with all fingers stretched out but the 
fourth, which is bent]. When two speak to one 
another, avoiding a third person, with one hand 
in tripataka, it should be marked as jandntika 
(aside). That is also called apavdritaka (con- 
cealed). (2270) Changing from one’s own form 
to the form of another and from the other to one’s 
own is called parivartaka (change-over). Carn- 
aka (prose) which begins with short words and is 
with or without compounds and is put together 
in a certain manner is called vadanaka. When 
one speaks something after deliberation within 
himself, there the direction prakdsfam (aloud) 
should be used, coming back to the context. In 
the description of the tumult of battle in prose 
abounding in compound words, the recitation 
known as vali [.?] is usually composed by good 
writers. (Casual words are called dvakdStka (oc- 
casional). Another actor should not appear: 
the action he is to subserve should be managed 
by the above device, for a very little action is 
desired, and what would be the use of introducing 
an actor to speak it? (2280) Casual utterances 
should be introduced there in the form of a voice 
from the air, words from behind the curtain, and 
letters. Abhinaya (dramatic expression) of sat- 
va, word and costume, together with the physical, 
is what reveals: they bring the meaning imbedded 
in the poet’s words before the spectator. In the 
portrayal of the characters, most of whom are like 
Rama and Ravana, the mimetic representation 
is held to be of two kinds: what is represented by 
males on the stage is known as fdndava; what is 
done by women, by eight of them, is described as 
lasya. Pustaka (model) is the chariot, armor, 
and the like, made of cloth, leather, and so on, 
which the actors have on the stage for the produc- 
tion of the play. What the onlookers bestow 
through pleasure from seeing the spectacle is 
called a reward; it has the name bahupdthaka 


L?]. 
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Then should be learned the seven natural qualities 
of heroines; and they are told by name: 


Sobha (splendor), kdnti (loveliness), dipti (radi- 
ance), mddhurya (sweetness), dhairya (com- 
posure), prdgalbhya (capability), and auddrya 
(generosity) are the seven qualities of women. 
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(2295) Sobha (splendor) is adornment of the 
body with beauty, youth, and charm alone. For 
example: 


This body of the slim girl, flawless, and with 
beauty and youth sweetly fused, and which is 
steeped in charm, is an ornament of ornaments 
indeed. Having found the characteristics (also 
= rules) efficient for the achievement of the 
beauty (also = word-forms) of the fawn-eyed 
maid, the creator has won indeed the boundless 
glory of Panini himself. Why does he create this 
superfluous youthfulness in the body of the girl ? 
Even otherwise there appear drops of the am- 
brosia of her charm! 


(2303) Kdnti (loveliness) is fobhad transformed by 
love. For example: 


A true artist is love: he reveals like a picture with the final 
touches of beauty the bodies of young girls: the glance 
frequenting the corner of the eye, the face drenched in the 
moonlight of her smile, the words capricious like the waves 
of the sea—these graces of the fawn-eyed one are enchant- 
ing now! 


Kadnti which infuses a special glow in the limbs is 
called dipti (radiance). For example: 


(2310) Not only do the two young breasts of the slender 
one swell, but they exhibit a pallor like that of the ripe 
lavali creeper. Ah! the cruel fate of this waist of the fair- 
browed one! Even though it has folds, it still bears the 
poverty of leanness [Or = even though associated with a 
powerful man it still exhibits poverty in the form of lean- 
ness]. The daily increase of the hips troubles the crafts- 
man with the continual lengthening of the girdle of the 
fawn-eyed one. The tresses dark by nature of the slender 
girl above her forehead, matching the half-moon, are being 
done into curls by Laksmi her friend, even as lowborn men, 
dark in nature are made crooked by affluence. 


Madhurya is the quality of not being touched by 
any change in all situations, of anger, joy, and so forth. 
For example: 


In anger no harsh words, in joy no fickle mind; what stead- 
fastness this in women, an herbal charm that entices the 
world! 


(2321) Dhairya (self-possession) is behavior suit- 
able to the occasions. For example: 


Forward at night, retiring at dawn, the delicate girl does 
not, standing before him, abandon that bashfulness which 
is the moonlight to the ocean of the lover’s longing. The 
lover, when he arrived, was received by the slender girl 
graciously going forth to meet him; and was let depart by 
her following him to the doorway: thus attended by her, he 
would not stay elsewhere for long. 


Pragalbhya (capability) is knowledge in the art of 
enjoyment. For example: 


Answering a kiss with kisses, an embrace with embraces, 
and a wound with wounds, the slender ones, by merely 
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following their way, enslave a lover. In the pleasures of 
love they advance; elsewhere they bear their innocence. 
Women transgress the requirements neither of love nor fo 
modesty. 


(2331) Auddrya (generosity) is preserving courtesy 
towards a lover in all his vagaries. For example: 


When he came, his cheek bearing the red color of her rival's 
lip pressed in her kiss, the lady, smiling, showed him 
courtesy by her welcome. 


On thy eyelids the red color of betel; on thy sides the 
marks of ydvaka paste! Which ignorant woman decorating 
herself has unconsciously made thee the object of ridicule? 
Thou didst go without telling me; so much thou fearest me. 
Could there be a man whose sins are greater? I am not 
angry that thou hast gone away from here. Lift up thy 
face. The learned man likes to engage himself in following 
reply with reply. [?]. Come, come, where was the night 
spent? Ah! Thy lower lip is wounded! By her very 
attention, the slender-bodied one made her lover look 
perplexed. 


(2342) Now 
stages of youth. 


these heroines pass through four 
Of these, in the first: 


Love which has not for long gained control of 
the girl’s modesty swells only in her heart and is 
born bewildered in her body. She fears to sur- 
render herself; she desires her friend to expatiate 
on the pleasure with her lover. Inexperienced in 
conversation, she does not look him in the face. 
Not satisfying her lover with the flavors of the 
ripe mango-fruit of love, the girl, like the splendor 
of summer, torments him only. 


In the second: 


(2350) As though her whole body were jealous 
at even the trace of a rival, the playful girl gazes, 
her eyebrow like a creeper dancing in the vehem- 
ence of sudden anger. Like a king she orders him 
about; like a teacher she instructs him in all 
things. The girl treats as grass her lover, who is 
drawn on by his love. Requiring more than one 
means of obtaining her love, scarcely gracious, 
hard to propitiate is the slender one, like the 
spirit of a king. Even by the getting of the 
things she had asked for, she is not pleased. As 
in service to a hard master, the reward is achieved 
with great difficulty. Indulgent of the embraces 
which she does not hinder, [Or: indulging in the 
embraces of Aniruddha, Krsna’s grandson ], she 
gives increase to the eagerness of love [Or: of 
Kama, ‘his son ]; the slender one, like the activity 
of Krsna, looks forward to festive delights. [Or: 
to the gratification of Uddhava, his kinsman ]. 


[In the third: ] 


(2360) Angry, she does not submit to an embrace 
around the neck, even if her husband strives 
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[?]. Like a series of bracelets she hangs upon 
his faults [Or: arm]. Like one mad, intoxicated, 
delighted, deranged, the fair one who has reached 
the fullness of youth can hardly be pleased. 
Givers of happiness and sorrow, in the third 
youthful period the fair ones become, like the 
ways of the world, too deep for understanding. 


In the fourth: 


(2367) In her lord’s embrace, at all times as 
thirsting for it in her inmost self, she desires to be 
like Gauri in [that] body of Siva [which has his 
wife for one half]. At times not suitable for 
pleasure, the amorous one spends her time with 
her beloved in the bathing house, in the garden, 
or at a festival. Even at the shadow of another 
girl, even at his casual talk with another, she is 
angry with her lover; and in misfortune and the 
like, she identifies herself with him. Without 
going elsewhere or doing anything else, she hangs 
upon her lover, as a poor fragile old woman clings 
to the evening sunlight in the winter. When her 
lord turns aside on the bed, she thinks it a separa- 
tion; and even his visit to the temple she looks 
upon as absence in a different part of the country. 
rom the flow of excess of fondness, through the 
manifestations of great attachment, the woman 
follows her beloved like a shadow, whether he 
walks or stands. These qualities of artlessness, 
confidence, endurance, and passion, in the nature 
of women in the four stages of youth, manifest 
themselves in the women’s courting of their 
lovers. 


(2381) Thus are to be known the variations of the 
native qualities which are expressive of /dsya (a dance 
representing the emotions of love). 

Then there is the mdna (jealousy) of women. 
Anger which is born of envy is jealousy. It is of four 
kinds: innocent, partly innocent, complete, extreme. 

Of these the innocent kind should be pure, free of 
arrogance and innuendo, and without manifestation of 
anger; it appears in one who has not yet become 
emboldened. 

(2385) For example: 


When the young lover errs, the young jealous girl, ignorant 
of the ways of manifesting anger, stands, her innocent eyes 
streaming with tears. 


(2390) Partly innocent, where there is manifestation 
ol anger alone, without innuendo or arrogance. For 
example: 


When her faithless lover arrived, she turned aside to an- 
other; at his insistent questioning she covered herself in 
the exhibition of rising anger; when he tugged at her 
garment, her creeper-like brow frowned; when he bowed 
again and again at her lotus feet, in the pursuit of the path 
of the good wife that her friend had taught her, her eyes 
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shed their anger, but only along with heavy streams of 
tears. 


(2396) Complete jealousy is accompanied by mani- 
festation of anger and innuendo, but not yet by 
arrogance. 


Beloved! 
Lord! and so forth [see 1026]. 


and again: 


Shame! Shame! Go far away! I do not see you. 
What! Dost thou prostrate thyself, catching at my foot 
with thy hand? Thus anger, with horripilation, is dis- 
played by her, not maintained, but to be put aside only 
after some time. 


(2403) Extreme jealousy: where there are all the 

three features: manifestation of anger, innuendo, and 
arrogance. 
The erring dismayed lover who had prostrated himself 
before her was kicked by the feet of her with the quivering 
creeper-like brow, and bound by the garland; and when, 
freed by one of her friends, he was about to depart, the 
slender one uttered the words, ‘‘Where goes this corpse?” 
and, with tears falling, clasped him closely, appearing to 
hold him firm in her anger. 


Here are the words of the sage Bharata on the 
matter: 


(2410) Of manifestation of anger, innuendo, and 
arrogance, the sage says that the jealousy of 
these women is partly innocent when only the 
first is present, complete when there are two, and 
extreme when there are the three. 


(2414) He says that when the first element, mani- 
festation of anger, is present, it is partly innocent; with 
manifestation of anger and innuendo, it is complete; 
when the three, manifestation, innuendo, and arro- 
gance are present, it is extreme. That is what is 
meant. Manifestation of anger is the dramatic rep- 
resentation of anger, innuendo expresses reproof, 
arrogance is the throwing on the lover of the fetters 
of a wreath, a necklace, a creeper, or the like, in token 
of his bondage. These represent the progress of 
jealousy. 

(2419) Then, there are the ten states of the hero 
and heroine who are tormented by the love that 
attacked them at the first sight of one another. A 
knowledge of them is useful because they are relevant 
to the /dsya in the ndfaka. Abhildsa (longing), cinta 
(troubled thought), amusmarana (recollection), gun- 
akatha (mention of the qualities), udvega (distress), 
vilapa (lamentation), dtarka (anguish), unmdda 
(madness), jadata (stupor), marana (the pangs of 
death). For example: 


When a young man is seen in the maid’s heart washed clean 
with the nectar of first youth, the dyer called the bearer of 
the flowering bow places passion therein like red color 
into a garment. 
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(2427) The young man’s beauty, once drunk in 
through the eyes, begets in the maid the /onging 
(abhilasa) for association. Because of this longing 
she perspires and has horripilation; her empty gaze 
does not perceive even the friend who comes to her 
side; when questioned, she gives no answer; she 
scratches the ground with the tip of her lotus foot. 
In bashfulness, she tells her thoughts with great 
hesitation. For example: 


The maid, overcome with longing for her beloved, does not 
see her companions approaching her. With bashfulness 
mounting to her face beautiful as the moon, she tells her 
friends what is in her mind in slow and halting words. 


(2436) Now she falls into troubled thought: 


At the moment when I beheld him in that manner, did he 
then see me in the same way too? Or, unhappy as I am, 
did he not see me? 


So to her companions she tells and repeats the same 
story. For artfully getting his response to her love, 
she sends a love-letter, revealing her condition and 
full of many ideas. For example: 


(2441) She then falls into troubled thought: Was I seen 
by him at that time in the same way I saw him? In- 
creasing the pang, is the fire of love awake in his mind too, 
even as it is ablaze in mine? The slender one should 
write an artistic love letter telling her state of mind, a leaf 
of ketaka inscribed with musk and bound with festive 
cords, having wet sandal and clay sealed with the impres- 
sion of her breast, bearing the name of her beloved designed 
on the outside. 


(2449) Anusmarana (recollection) arises from the 
memory of the enjoyment of the loved one’s beauty; 
where one turns away from all preoccupations and 
there is indifference to the performance of things re- 
quiring to be done; and the heart becomes perplexed 
not knowing how to proceed. For example: 


Lying, eating, going or staying, listening to her companions’ 
words, these she does not do—not even does she act with 
eagerness when it is time to pay her respects to her elders. 
With mind turned away from all wordly things, and with 
heavy sighs, becoming feverish with love, she thinks only 
of him. 


(2456) Gunakathéd (mention of the qualities) is a 
recital of the qualities of her lover before companions, 
without any preoccupation. For example: 


O my friends! What more shall I tell you? Finding the 
truth, you substantiate it. Foolishly does one describe 
the moon having the stain of the deer; where is it in the 
relating of the qualities of this beautiful one? 


(2462) When the happiness of association with him 
is not attained in spite of great efforts, that is udvega 
(distress) : hatred of even delightful things such as the 
moon, sandal-wood, fine chambers, the lotus, and the 
like; and utter instability and restlessness in the 
heart. For example: 
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She scorns the fine chamber, she scorns the lotus with its 
flower in bloom, she flings away the ornament placed by her 
friend, and she takes no pleasure in pastimes. Overcome 
with deep distress, she shows no constancy in anything. 
Whatever was not done by her in the presence of the loved 
one, that she now desires. 


(2469) Vildpa (lamentation) arises from regret that 
she failed to do this or that at the time, as owing to the 
bashfulness which arose at the first meeting, thinking 
that they were unacquainted, she had misgivings. 
For example: 

Why was I then held back by thee? | 
Alas! I am betrayed 
Thus in deep anguish she 


Fie, my heart! 
saw the graceful one a long time. 
by an enemy from within. 
resorts to futile lamentation. 


(2476) Wakefulness every night, irregular eating, 
ceaseless plunging into continuous thought, and as 
remedies to allay the unceasing heat, cool applications 
like wristlets of lotus-stalks and a wet garment. With 
these indications she shows dtanka (anguish), in the 
form of headache and fever. 


The girl not yet united to her lover, tortured with great 
anxiety, casts her body to and fro. Her friend frequently 
places her hand on her breast, investigating carefully [for 
signs of } consciousness. 


(2484) Unmdda (madness) arises from derange- 
ment of nature, from obsession for a very long time 
with such manifold hardships. Here she weeps with- 
out cause, closes her eyes without sleep, laughs with- 
out joy, rages without anger, and gazes on all sides 
upon the handsome one whom she has portrayed in 
colors of her fancy. She stretches out her creeper-like 
arm into the air to embrace him, and with her two 
drooping, beautiful, lily-blue eyes streaming with tears, 
she reproaches him in phrases of various sorts, now 
naif, and now artful, with ripples of circumlocution. 


(2491) Brushing away her unceasing tears with the back 
of her tender hand and shaking off again and again the 
heavy mass of paint on her brush, she paints the form of 
her lover, under the sway of the torment of love, and sleeps 
with it upon her heart, her body all perspiration and horrip- 
ilation. Having given up her former nature, she speaks 
strangely. She is angry, laughs, weeps passionately, all 
without cause. With intense madness (unmdda), stretch- 
ing out her tender arm to embrace him, she rushes towards 
the picture of her lover. 


(2499) Jadaté (stupor) is born of the extreme 
imagining of her lover and herself as one, in which she 
does not smell or see or listen to anyone, nor does any 
flavor seem sweet to her. For example: 

Stricken with stupor (jadatd), the cessation of all activity, 
the girl sees not things placed before her. Truly she can- 


not taste or smell; she feels no touch, and she knows not 
things as before. 


(2505) Marana (the pangs of death) is the cutting 
off of life. As it is said: 
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When with all her efforts, union with her beloved is not 
attained, the fire of love aflame within burns her body, 
even as fasting all complaints (of the body) [?]. 


The characteristics of this marana are not described 
in detail by the Teacher, because of its non-occurrence 
among the elements [of the drama]. Enough of its 


treatment. As he says: 


2510) Leaving off this marana, which is not a 
part of the elements [of the drama ], the girl acts 
like an actress all the moods. A boy acts it oc- 
casionally, from failure to realize the beautiful 
hopes of his love. 


(2514) On account of the abundance of character- 
istics of these nine states, they have not been described ; 
but they may be recognized in the acting of Sita in 
Jinakiraghava, for the ndtaka; in the acting of Malati 
in .\/dlatimddhava for the prakarana; in the acting of 
Sagarika for the nditkd and of Madhava and similar 
characters for young men. Thus the manner of the 
lasya (dancing) of the ten states of love. 

Apart from the heroine who has not achieved union 
with her lover, eight other types of heroine are found. 
Their names are vésakasajja, virahotkanthitd, khandita, 
vipralabdhad, kalahdntarita, prositabhartrka, svadhin- 
adayita, and abhisarika. 


Know her as the vdsakasajja (ready in her room) 
who stands in the bedchamber, her bed well prepared, 
setting things in order, and ready for the meeting with 
her lover. 


(2525) Looking again and again towards the door, think- 
ing, at the least sound, that he is come, rising and standing 
in the belief that it is the footfall of her beloved, and show- 
ing some distress by the trembling of her left eye, alas! 
she looks for him who is senselessly engaged in his work 
even at night and is coming late. 


That is the /a@sya prescribed for her. 

(2530) The virahotkanthita (yearning in 
tion) is she who, dressed for the pleasures of love, has 
been left by her lover, who has gone out and does not 
return for long. 


separa- 


Her lower petal-lip paled by hot sighs, her eyes swollen 
and red-rimmed from the fall of copious tears, dull with 
waking every night, alarmed even at the moon, displaying 
anguish at the wanton evening breeze, there she is in 
separation, her breath reaching the throat [to leave the 
body ] being prevented by the bolt of hope. 


(2536) The khanditd (offended) is one whose lord 
comes to the house at dawn, having spent the night 
with another. 


Alas! By what accursed woman is thy body scratched 
with the tip of her nails? Why art thou hiding? This 
cut on the lip, which is truly like thy cutting me—who can 
hide it? Why, deceitful one, dost thou bow down fre- 


quently? This friend of thine gives you no comfort? 
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But what am I todo? If thou touchest me, even there, 


I have no pain. 


She who, in love, has been already sending a 
messenger each day or has eagerly named a 
rendezvous somewhere, but whose lover by ill luck 
does not meet her, is called by Bharata vipralab- 
dha (deceived). 


(2546) He, of good birth, having himself promised, does 
not come. My mind believes not. Hence, friend, it is 
thou that hast spoken falsely. Why dost thou stand posed 
there? Go to my lover! 


The one who has, in her extreme anger, scorned her 
lover, though he bowed down before her, is called, 
because of her anger, kalahdntarita (separated by a 
quarrel). 


What hast thou resolved, O heart! Today thou didst take 
the part of ignoble anger in casting off the precious one! 
Friends, you tell me now, ‘Take courage!" Where were 
you when my lover departed ? 


(2556) The prositabhartrka (one whose husband is 
away from home) is one whose lover has gone to an- 
other country on business affairs. She thinks only of 
his return, emaciating her slender body with the 
service of brahmins, fasting, and austerities intended 
to ensure his coming. 


My eye is covered by the creeper of my hair which is hang- 
ing down. I do not see, where, on the tree, the bird sings 
sweetly. My left eye trembles, O my friends, and my 
mind is composed. Will my love come today? 


; : 
And again: 


(2564) She whose husband was away from home (prosita- 
bhartrkd) cast a pair of rice-balls to know whether her lord 
was Coming very soon or not coming, and stood, melted in 
tenderness; and there she learned neither one thing or the 
other, for the balls of rice were completely devoured by a 
flock of accursed crows which crowded in in a moment 
harsh with the loud crowing sound. 


The svddhinabhartrka (one who has a husband in 
her own power) is she whose lord is close, ardently 
longing for the manifold delights of love. 


She plays, as with a ball, with her obedient lover, who 
seems now to be struck by her hand, now to be falling at 
her feet. 


(2572) The abhisdrikd (one going to a rendezvous) 
is one who goes without expecting a messenger. 

In this case a girl of gentle birth (kulaja) goes when 
sought by her lord, as, for example, Padmavati to the 
king of the Vatsas; a courtesan goes uninvited, as 
Rambha to Nalakibara. In the case of a visit of a 
girl of gentle birth: 


Withdrawn into herself, her eyes glancing around 
in fear, covered with a veil, her ornaments all 
mute; with quivering thighs she trembles in fear 








at every step, and all her body is strained by 
quick breathing. Such is the girl of gentle birth 
who goes to seek her lover. 


Her words faltering in her intoxication, her eyes 
blossoming into graces, wild in her gait, is the 
courtesan who goes to seek her lover. Going her 
way crookedly, like a young poet in a verse, she 
cannot decide what step [or: word ] to take or 
not to take. She empties the cups of the lotus 
of bees attracted by her perfume. Thus goes 
the courtesan when seeking her lover. 


(2586) For both of these there are nine fitting 
times: nightfall, the rising of the moon, a rainy day, 
snow-fall, a winter night, mid-day during the hot 
season, a time of uproar, a whirlwind, a festival. 
Some say there is no special time for those in the 
anguish of love. For the girl of gentle birth, however, 
it is certainly nightfall. 


Summon a messenger. 

Do not go, friend. 

She (the messenger) is self-willed by nature. 

Dost thou not see that Love, bending his bow, has long 
been following me? 

This road is full of people. 

I shall take refuge at this tree. 

The darkness is dense. 

Out of sympathy with girls who seek their lovers, fire- 
flies are flying about. 


(2594) Some describe as sabhayd (timid) one who 
has only once had pleasure in her lord’s house, 
her life ebbing away for fear. All the moods of 
love dwell only in her mind, unfulfilled like the 
longings in pregnancy of a poor man’s wife. 
Thus the actions of these women, excepting the 
sabhayd, in the performance of the /dsya. 


18 


Here are told the cestaélamkdras (ornaments of be- 
havior). 


(2600) The mental quality called sativa (purity) 
is of illuminating nature and from that sattva are 
derived the bhdvas; from them arise hava (al- 
lurement) and so on, as the sage Bharata says. 
Lila (play), vildésa (amorous display), vicchitti 
(minimum effect), vibhrama _ (capriciousness), 
kilakificita (confused feelings), mottdyita (re- 
laxation), kuttamita (abuse), bibboka (affected 
indifference), Jalita (coquetry) and vikrta (odd- 
ity) are known as the natural moods of women. 
Also hava (allurement), hela (wantonness), v7k- 
sepa (confusion), maugdhya (naiveté), mada 
(intoxication), tapana (pining). 


(2606) Lila (play) is imitation in the presence of 
her friends, to divert her own mind, of her beloved 
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when he has not come, of his dress and gait and laugh 
and speech. For example [ Ndgara. 13, 16]: 


Tying up her braided hair in matted locks, her body white 
with sandal dust, bearing for moon-crescent a petal of the 
ketaki and for the sacred thread-serpent the tendrils of the 
lotus, thus on the eve of the marriage, playfully imitating 
Siva before her own companion, may Parvati bestow on you 
prosperity. 


And again: 


“Thus he poses his arms, thus moves his feet, and in these 
different ways he throws his glance: when Parvati thus 
presents the dance of Siva before her companions, may the 
dandapdda (pose of the leg lifted up like a staff) protect 
you, which was first begun in the normal sequence, but 
which, on account of the heavy hips and the shame of the 
hanging garment-end, did not finish with the forceful 
upward swing. 


(2618) Vildsa (amorous display) is a change in 
standing, sitting, walking, or in her glances on the 
approach of the lover: the inexplicable anger or smile, 
the pleasant surprise, or the contraction of the face. 


Frequently stumbling in her gait, with her glance elsewhere, 
tarrying over trifles, she makes a wry face: a vain smile, 
purposeless anger, pointless astonishment, such is the en- 
joyable charm of vildsa in the slender one as she goes to her 
lover. ' 


(2625) Vicchittt (minimum effect) is the wearing, 
because of the effort of friends, of particular kinds of 
garlands, ornaments, and dresses which she _ had 
neglected in the jealousy born of some offense on the 
part of her lover. 


Friend, thy beloved, thy lord, has committed an offense. 
It is proper to forgive. Put on thy ornaments. No, no, 
why are you forcing them on me? Women must always 
consider the happiness of the loved one. Do not give up 
the ornament which, though small, is intended to produce 
the minimum required effect. 


Others hold that vicchitts is an ornament, however 
small, given by the lover as a bond of affection. For 
example: 


The beautiful one wears even a dry Bakula-wreath, thrown 
on her head by her lover in the presence of her rivals. In 
the regard of the beloved, it is not the thing which is large 
or small; it is the act of love on his part that takes the 
place of saubhdgya (the sense of being the object of the 
lover’s affection). 


Vibhrama (capriciousness) : rising for no reason from 
her seat and changing her place; cutting short the 
story her lover has begun, and conversing with her 
companion; laughing and angered without cause; 
desiring flowers and the like and suddenly throwing 
them away; crushing and soiling for no reason her 
clothes and ornaments and garlands. For example 
[ Nadgara 13, 14]: 
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(2641) Cease thy story, lord. Friend, hast thou watered 
the Madhavi-creeper? Beloved, give me this flower; but 
what use is it to me? I shall tear up this garland. Burn 
this pearl that thou hast placed on me. Thus the display 
of capriciousness by the fawn-eyed one intoxicates her 
lover. 


(2645) Another writer defines it differently: w- 
bhrama is the effect of youth in women. For example: 


In which girlhood is the jester, the nectar rain of smiles the 
viskambhaka (explanatory scene, prelude), passion the act, 
the pleasure of love the director, the modifications thereof, 
the confusion of the pragranga [ piurvaranga, the prelimi- 
naries on the stage]. The youth of the slender one is the 
drama of love depending on the presence of all of these; 
and we know not who will here be cast as hero by the 
author. 


(2651) Where there is mixed expression, sobbing 
without tears, and laughter and anger and fear, as a 
result of the joy at seeing the dear one in person, that 
is kilakivcita (confused feelings). 


She weeps without tears, takes fright when there is nothing 
to fear, feigns anger, and in the same instant laughs. 
Feeling the joy called kilakificita, she displays the bhdavas, 
standing by the side of the blessed one. 


With her ear gratified at listening to the story 
of her lover, when she relaxes her limbs and yawns, 
that is mofttdyita (relaxation). For example [ Ndgara. 
13, 28]: 


The gods bow at his feet. He is the only one. He is 
omniscient. Sages regard him as the conqueror of death. 
And he is still unwed. 

On hearing this account of Siva before her marriage, 
Parvati, who was beside Vijaya, stretched her limbs and 
yawned. May the relaxation of Parvati protect you! 


(2663) Kuttamita (ecstatic pain) is the manifesta- 
tion of pain in pleasure, saying, “‘“Why dost thou 
crush me? | cannot bear it!’’ when possessed . by 
wild joy in the pressing embraces of the union of love. 
For example [ Ndgara. 13, 30 ] 


Why, love, dost thou crush me so mercilessly with thy two 
tender arms? I cannot bear it! Fortunate he who hears 
such words of kuttamita of the fair-browed ones who undergo 
pain in the midst of their pleasure. 


Even while giving her body in a close embrace, she says 
“No! No!” She is eager for the pain caused by his nails, 
yet utters sounds of surprise when feeling it. She yields 
her lip to his wounding kiss, yet shakes her lotus hand. 
The slender one draws the mind of her lover by kuttamita. 


(2674) Bibboka (affected indifference) is the de- 
velopment of proud indifference even when longing for 
desired objects, striking with her foot the lover who 
has given offense, binding a girdle upon his feet, 
beating him with a wreath of flowers, and assuming an 
air of disdain. For example [ Nagara. 13, 10]: 
Indifference to the things she most desires when they are 
brought, the rigid pride of the slender one which, in anger, 
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makes a display of loud laughter, as she strikes him with 
her feet and binds his feet with her girdle—the guilty lover 
enjoys thus this bibboka. 


(2681) Her anklets tinkling as her foot falls, stand- 
ing lightly so that only the outline of her smooth 
slender feet is.imprinted, the raising of her arms re- 
vealing the three wave-like folds above her navel, the 
cluster of her breasts divided as she expands her 
bosom, one ear-ring resting on her shoulder, her brow 
dancing, her glance oblique: that is Jalita (coquetry). 
For example [ Ndgara. 13, 36}: 


One jeweled earring resting on her shoulder, her glance 
falling obliquely from beneath her creeper-like arched 
eyebrow ; controlled laughter; the moonlight beauty of her 
teeth half-hidden by her garment [ ? }—whose heart is not 
won by the loved one’s /alita? 


The saying of things incorrectly, although one 
knows the correct meaning, is vikrta (oddity). 
(2690) For example: 
Beloved, what is this on thy neck? 
An anklet? 
That is a foot ornament. 
Then it is a bracelet. 
Talk of that kind by the fawn-eyed one, not thinking of 
what ought to be said though she knows it, that vikrta 
increases his longing. 


(2695) Hava (blandishment) is the speech of the 
youthful one, faltering with the tears that relieve her 
unhappiness, with the hollow of her throat obstructed 
by tears, following a courteous course, indicating the 
conduct of one of noble family, resulting from love, 
throbbing with affection, accompanied by glances 
from the corner of the eye thrown and withdrawn, 
every word an artfully turned expression, and with a 
smile resembling the essence of nectar extinguishing 
the burning heat of the god of love burnt by the fire 
of Siva’s eye. For example [Ndgara. 13, 20]: 
(2700) When the bhdvas pertaining to the Srigdra (erotic) 
rasa have been reached, the speech that arises, along with a 
smiling glance, indicative of the sprouting of desire, un- 
folding itself in charm, is hdva. 


Helé (wantonness) is intentness in enjoyment, upon 
the increase of the Srvgdra rasa. For example: 


Taking a kiss herself, embracing without entreaty [ read- 
ing ydcidm for yojyam] with trembling loins astride upon 
his knee at the end of the bed, appealing with the words, 
‘Forgive what I said in anger,”’ the slender one’s intensely 
grown desire for enjoyment attracts the heart of her 
lover by the force of its held. 


(2709) Her braided hair half-fallen, the mark on her 
forehead not well placed, a piece of collyrium on one 
eye, the end of the garment over her loins slipped down 
and negligently held, a part of her lower lip stained 
with a streak of red betel juice—the dancing-master 
who teaches the dance of various emotional changes: 
that is viksepa (abandon) [ Ndgara. 13, 22 
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Her hair bound yet fallen, the mark on her forehead not 
completely placed, black pigment on one eye, the jeweled 
girdle of tinkling bells on her breast, half her necklace tossed 
on her shoulder, one end alone of her lower lip stained with 
a drop of betel juice, holding her lower garment which 
has fallen slightly, the beloved captivates the mind even 
while showing viksepa. 


(2717) Maugdhyz (naiveté) is speech not proper to 
one whose childhood is past; what the people call 
thdrima. For example: 


My head aches ever since this drop of sandal was placed on 
my forehead by my friend. How do the townspeople 
carry a heavy load, mother? 


And again [ Ndgara. 13, 32]: 


(2724) What are the trees, my lord, in what village, and 
by whom planted, of which this pearl in my bracelet is the 
fruit? 


Mada (infatuation): vehemence arising from ex- 

cess of youthfulness, which like intoxication from the 
love of wine, is the cause of many changes. For ex- 
ample: 
Her conversation is accompanied by the moonlight of her 
smile, her eyes shine with joy, her brow is initiated in the 
rites of the dance, her step limps on even ground, her inter- 
est in dress is fleeing: in the enjoyment of love she adheres 
to the doctrine of non-duality : thus the mada of the slender 
one is displayed, causing many changes, like intoxication 
with wine. 


(2732) Tapana (pining) comprises weeping for a 
moment, and sighing, dreaming, looking toward the 
door, headache, and so forth,.in one possessed by fever 
through imagining misfortunes because her lover has 
gone somewhere and does not return even after half a 
prahara (the eighth part of a day) [Ndgara. 13, 34]. 


(2735) Though it is only half a prahara since her lover has 
not come, in solitude, bending at the waist, and with closely 
joined fingers, saying ‘‘Now, friends, you are satisfied,” 
sleeping, frequently sobbing, entreating and worshiping 
Gauri: this tapana of the slender one increases greatly the 
lucky man’s affection. 


(2739) These alamkdaras 
occur together. The appearance 
itself, is not desirable. Thus: 


generally 
pure, by 


(ornaments) 
of one 


In this world, Love, impatient to reveal itself, 
hidden invisibly in the heart, does not suffer the 
gradual advance in vildsa (amorous display) and 
other ornaments, in women. 


19 
Now the ndfikd; as it is defined: 


Where there is kaiSiki in its varieties and the two 
bright phases of Sr#gdra, where there are four 
acts, and with laughter, such a nd@faka is known 
as natika. 
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As it is said: 


A modification of the prakarana and the ndtaka, 
having an invented subject, in which the hero is 
a king, it should be constructed with reference to 
a girl who has come into the women’s apartments. 
With many women, in four acts, embodying 
graceful abhinaya (dramatic expression), with its 
members well arranged, having dalliance of kings, 
dealing with anger and appeasement, and having 
a female messenger of the hero and a retinue of 
the queen: that is the ndfikd. 


(2755) On this, kaisiki in its varieties: narma, 
narmagarbha, narmasphota, and narmasphajija are its 
four varieties. The two Srigdras: sambhoga (union) 
and vipralambha (separation). Laughter is provided 
by the jester. Four acts, furnished with the junc- 
tures mukha, pratimukha, garbha, and nirvahana, with 
a marriage contrived with a girl who has somehow 
got into the women’s apartments. The queen is a 
dhiralalita; hers is the anger; and it is she whom the 
king appeases. For the queen, sambhoga is proper, 
with her lord who is subordinate to her. Of the girl, 
sambhoga and vipralambha are to be brought out, 
whereby are presented the Jdsya and abhildsya [?) 
and so on of the heroine in longing and _ separation. 
And the king is here to be made subject to his wife, but 
not averse to loving previous favorites. The heroine 
(the senior queen) herself should, with the words, 
“What more shall I do for thee?”’ bring the play toa 
close. Examples of this are Grameyi and Ratnavali. 

(2766) The totaka is a form of the ndtaka itself. 
Asmakutta says: 


The coming together of gods and men; and the 
jester in every act. 


Nakhakutta says: 


The coming together of god with man is a fofaka, 
of the same kind as the ndtaka. 


And Badarayana also says: 


The coming together of gods and men is to be 


known as a fotaka. 


That is, according to them, the meeting of a 
celestial maiden with a human being is the chief 
characteristic; the entry of the jester in each act is 
merely a subsidiary characteristic: for instance, the 
totaka Vikramorvasi, which does not have such a 
jester. But on account of the presence of the jester 
in every act in Menakdnahusam, according to the view 
of A$makutta it is correct [? ]. 

(2776) The prakarana: the junctures which are enu- 
merated for the ndtaka, the members, the character- 
istics, the ornaments, all the qualities are to be devised 
in this also; but there is this difference: when the 
story of the hero is invented by the poet, it is a pra- 
karana. 
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As the Teacher says: 


(2780)When the poet of his own imagination 
invents a plot and a hero who is original, that is 
known as a prakarana. 


It is without the actions of royal sages and divine 
beings and embodies the acts of ministers, brahmins, 
and merchants. For example, the Mrcchakatikda, 
Padméavatiparinaya, the Puspadisitaka. 

Having for hero one who is not exalted and adorned 
with such persons as a chief merchant, an ascetic, and 
an accomplice in love. In A/rcchakatikd all this is to 
be seen. Concerned with the activities of the family 
priest, the minister, the brahmin, the merchant, and 
the servant. For example the marriage of MAlati. 

The story is composed about a woman of humble 
birth. If, as a result of the action, a courtesan and 
a woman of gentle birth should come together, then 
speeches should be composed which are not undignified 
in language or have reference to undignified conduct. 

Even the courtesan should be made to speak 
Sauraseni. For example, Padmdvatiparinaya. And 
the v7skambhaka, before mentioned, is also obligatory 
here. 


(2790) Another says: 


it [the prakarana} has two forms, pure and 
mixed: the pure is about a woman of gentle 
birth; the mixed has also a courtesan. 

Pure: Puspadisitaka; mixed: Mrcchakatika. 


(2795) Now the vydyoga. It treats of well-known 
heroes, and has the marriage of a sage’s daughter; or 
it is without a love-union, and in one act. Much 
personal combat and battle, a well-known story and 
with sampheta, the forceful rasas, the vira (heroic) 
and the raudra (terrible). Having the mukha and 
nirvahana junctures and with not too much of the 
karuna (pathetic) or the Sragdra (erotic) rasa: thus 
the vydyoga is described by the wise. 

Now the arka: 


(2799) it treats of a well-known theme, and only 
occasionally of one that is not well-known; it is 
without divine beings, but all others are intro- 
duced. 


Full of the karuna (pathetic) rasa, with fighting 
and heavy blows having ceased [reading mivrtta ], 
profuse in lamentations of women, with various agi- 
tated movements, and without the drabhati and 
kaisiki styles. So is the anka to be constructed. 

Now the dima. It is provided with sixteen heroes: 
lor example, Narakoddharana. It treats of a famous 
theme: for example, Vrtroddharana. It is based on a 
composition with the forceful rasas, and the hero is a 
famous character. 

For example [the example is missing ]. 
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It is full of illusion and deception, involved in 
magic. 


For example, the same play [the name is missing }: 
It is peopled with goblins, suras, asuras, yaksas, 
demons, and serpents. Full of the fall of meteors. 
The kaisiki style is not mentioned here. It has four 
acts. The junctures are the four, mukha, pratimukha, 
garbha, and nirvahana. 

(2811) Now the samavakdra. It presents the 
heroism of gods and asuras: for example, Sakrananda. 
It has twelve heroes. There are three sorts of vidrava 
(panic), caused by fire and wind, caused by fighting, 
and caused by the blockade of a city. Of these the 
first is seen in the Paliti act, in the terror caused by the 
fire in the women’s apartments, the second in Krsna 
climbing the artificial hill with the two wrestlers to 
fight with Kamsa. The last in \/rcchakatikd, in the 
blockade of the city during the pursuit of Aryaka. 
(2816) And there are three sorts of kapata (machina- 
tion), one arising out of the progress of the theme, the 
second caused by a divine being, and the third caused 
by another person, arising out of happiness or mis- 
fortune. Of these, the first is seen in Citrasalikaé when 
the jester enters pretending to be in pain from the 
blow of a dandakdstha [the crooked stick of the 
vidisaka |; the second, in Vadhyasild, the ascent of the 
rock by Jimitavahana when he has obtained the red 
garments which providentially come there; and the 
last, in the Pumsavana act, the assumption of the 
illusory forms of Kaikeyi and Manthara by Sumaya 
and Citamukha. (2821) And there are three sorts of 
Srngadra (love); the Sragdra of dharma (duty); the 
S$rngara of kama (desire); the Sragdra of artha (ma- 
terial gain). These are the three: dharmasrngdra is 
that in which vows and the like are prescribed, which is 
the cause of one’s own good, and the means of acquir- 
ing religious merit; arthasrngdra is that in which, in 
one’s own self-interest, various tactics are adopted; 
kamasrngara is born of union with a woman, and it is 
accompanied by intoxication. (2825) Of these, the 
first is seen in the Lomakayana act, Nandayanti 
feasting the brahmins and so on. When Udayana 
marries Padmavati to recover his kingdom, that is 
arthaSryngara. His own marriage with Vasavadatta 
is kamasrngara. The kaiSiki style is not to be used 
here. Then how is it Srigdra? Kaisiki in general 
should be used, but its four members, narma, narma- 
sphaiija, narmasphota, narmagarbha are not to be used 
here. Only narma as prescribed by samyoga (union) 
should be used. 


(2832) That graceful merriment which kindles 
the erotic sentiment, narma, should be of three 
kinds, distinguished by fear, desire and laughter. 


And three acts. Of these the first has the members 
of the vithi, vidrava (panic), kapata (deceit) and Sragdra 
(love); it the farce and twelve 


has also lasts for 
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nalikds. The second act lasts four ndlikds, and the 
third is of appropriate length. 
Nalika is a measure of time. 


The three acts should be made without connection 
of one to the other. In this samavakdra they say 
that there is no sequence [ ? ] 


(2839) The thadmrga is without the kazSiki style, 
and has four acts. For example, Urvasimardana. 
With a fight on account of a divine maiden, with a 
famous human being, full of misunderstandings, with 
six leading characters, six rasas, a love theme, and a 
fight among the leading characters. An example of it 
is KundaSekharavijaya. 

Now the bhdna. Narrating one’s own experience, 
conveying through special descriptions the actions 
pertaining to others, relating to various people, but 
sustained by one person, male or female. That is, 
this bhdna should be sustained by one actress, who 
dances. And words of others should be woven into 
the actor’s own words and spoken; this is in the style 
in which aerial voices speak. Rogues, and accomplices 
in love are introduced, and various conditions of 
happiness and misfortune presented. It is in one act. 
Such is the bhdna. For example, the one called 
Patralekha, and Lalitandgara and the like are instances 
of it. 

(2850) In it occur the several members of the 
lasya: geyapada, sthitapadthya, dsinapathya, vaimidh- 
aka, puspagandikad, pracchedaka, uttarottaraka, ukta- 
pratyuktaka, dvimuktaka and saindhava. 

Of these, the geyapada (a part to be sung) is a part 
which the heroine, sitting on a seat, sings to the ac- 
companiment of the lute. For example in Gaurigrha, 
Malayavati recites: 


[Like] the full-blown lotus’s . . . [Ndg. 1, 33]. 


Sthitapathya (to be recited standing) is a piece per- 
formed by the danseuse, adorned with a recital of a 
carcari [a spring song ], with movements of the leg 
which preserve contact with the floor, and with the 
rhythm called Paficapdni. For example, in_ the 
Durdina act [ Mrcch. 5, p. 124]: 


(2858) Vasantasena: Sir, what avails it to reproach her 
who has the perversity characteristic of a woman’s nature? 
For observe: Though clouds pour rain or roar in thunder 
or send forth fires of lightning, women who have set out 
for their lovers take heed of neither cold nor heat. 


Asinapathya (to be recited sitting) is a piece which 
is performed by a woman from her seat with gesture of 


hand and foot and brow. For example, in Kadaligrha 
[ Ratn. 2, p. 86]: 


Sagarika: O heart, take courage, and so forth. 


(2865) Vaimidhaka (confounding) is that which is 
performed by a man in woman’s dress; it has even 
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movement and a smooth dance. 
Cauryavivaha: 


For example, in 


Makaranda: Here I am, turned into MAlati [ Mdlati. 6, 
p. 138]. 


Puspagandika [the significance of this name re- 
mains obscure ] is a dance performed to get to know 
the mind of men, accompanied by song, instrumental 
music, and the beating of a rhythmic measure. For 
example, in the fourth act of the n@taka Usaharana: 


Usa: Sir, this second position 


Pracchedaka (break). When a woman moonstruck, 
clings in anguish and love to her lover in spite of his 
faithlessness, that is called Pracchedaka. But Rahula 
says: pracchedaka is that wherein by chance she sees 
another heroine being courted by her lover, and the 
indignation of the outraged one, caused by the break- 
ing of her love, tortures her mind. 

(2876) For example, in Paddmdvatiparinaya: 


Vilasavati: And what shall I do now? Leaving you, 
Indumati, I shall hinder Padmavati. 


Saindhava (coming from Sindhu): the wearing of 
bracelets of conch-shells and the like, and the use of 
the dialect, songs, and instrumental music of the 
Sindhu country. ' 

Uktapratyukta (speech and reply): for example, 
Madanamajfijula, in the third act: 


Pray, your majesty, set me free. 
King: Why? 

Mada: I am afraid [lacuna in ms. ] 
King: Of whom? 

Mada: Of Her Majesty. 


Uttarottaraka (continual increase): That which is 
done by a heroine, dressed in advance of the time 
proper to set out to meet her lover [? ], and graced by 
lila, hela, and so on. For example, in Wadayanti 
samhara: 


(2890) Mada: O heart, why dost thou now grow faint, 
having been, at that moment, perplexed to know what had 
to be done? Further: since thou didst not quench thy 
suffering with the moonlight of his face, therefore enjoy the 
fruit of thy unruliness. (Looking to one side in alarm). 
Oh! the king! 

Thus the dance of raising the head... . with 
downcast face, etc. 


(2895) Or, when the lover, through fear of her not 
coming, goes to the house of his beloved, that is 
uttarottaraka on account of the increased happiness in 
store. 

Dvimuktaka [the form of the word and its meaning 
are both obscure] has mukhapratimukha [?], is 
radiant with various bhdvas, and uses graceful move- 
ments of the leg. “For example, in the third act ol 
Kalavati: 
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(Looking ahead) Here comes my friend, and so on. 


(2900) Now the prahasana (farce). This is of two 
kinds, pure and mixed. The former is played by 
mendicants, sages, brahmins, and others capable of 
comedy; the mixed has harlots, parasites, eunuchs, 
slaves, and soon. The first: SaSivildsa and the like; 
the second: Bhagavadajjuka and the like. And it has 
two acts, and the two junctures mukha and nirvahana. 
Nakhakutta says: 


(2904) Prahasana is without the drabhati style. 


Now the vithi (series). It should be composed with 
three actors. For example, Bakulavithikd. It has 
the highest, medium, and lowest types of heroine: 
having three elements, being furnished with bdija, 
bindu, and karya, the three elements of the plot, 
having one act, two junctures, mukha and nirvahana, 
and various rasas and bhdvas. 

(2910) There are thirteen members of it: udghd- 
taka (abrupt dialogue), avalagitaka (link), ndalika 
(riddle), avasyandita (slip), asatpralapa (useless chat- 
ter), vagvent (braid of words), mrdava (softening), 
adhibala (overpowering), chala (deceit), trigata (known 
to three; known to all), vydhdra (utterance), ganda 
(one side) and aficita (play on words). 

Udghdataka (abrupt dialogue) : 


(2915) When men carefully arrange again in clear 
words something which has not been understood, 
it is udghdtaka. For example: What are the 
qualities which attract the minds of the virtuous, 
for which the drama is praiseworthy? Where is 
their origin found? In the work Devadatta. 
Thus the sa#tradhdara (director), desiring to explain 
what had not been made known, explained by 
means of a question. 


(2921) Others say thus: 


When something not understood or forgotten is 
explained, that is udghdtaka. 


Avalagitaka (link): 


(2925) When one action is revealed by its inser- 
tion into another, that is known to poets as 
avalagita. 


For example: 


I know that young one is just like thee. Touch me with 
thine own hand, so that the fire of my fever, caused by 
separation from that girl [reading tadviyogdgni] may be 
assuaged. 


Another says: 


In the plays, when there is no indication of an 
actor, then it is to be done by avalagitaka. 


(2930) For example, the sitradhdra: 


_Bhima.” 
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With thee, who hast turned away from our instructions , 
we have become displeased, even as the Saivite teacher 
Bhairava with this bad pupil. 


Here the sitradhadra has brought about the entry of 
Bhairava by criticizing the pdriparSvika (attendant), 
revealing thereby the unruliness of the pupil. 

(2945) Nalika (riddle) 


A prolix speech or one made for the purpose of 
comedy, which is like an enigma whose meaning 
is hidden, is known by wise men as ndlikd. 
Others hold nalikd to be a question whose mean- 
ing is hidden, such as ‘‘What missile is there in 
the hand of Karna; what is there between ksa 
and sa?” 


(2940) Avasyandita (slip) 


That which is rashly spoken, whether it be favor- 
able or unfavorable, or whatever else is so done 
by the mind, that is avasyandita. 


For example, Bhima, standing motionless, when 
asked by Duryodhana, ‘“‘Who art thou?” said, “‘l am 
Later, dissimulating, he said, “I am mighty 
(bhima); | am terrible.”’ 

Asatpralipa (useless chatter): When to a fool salu- 
tary words are spoken and they are not followed, that 
is called asatpralapa. 


Flatterers, O king, are always easy to be found. For a 
speech, unpleasant but wholesome, speaker as well as 
listener is hard to find. 


(2950) This saying of Sadrana, not followed by 
Ravana, is thus asatpraldpa. 


Art thou deaf or dwarfed or drunk, that thou dost not see 
me? How hast thou, Radheya, offspring of a family of 
wheelwrights, challenged proud Asvatthaman, son of a 
brahmin, to fight? 


This too is asatpraldpa. 
Vagvenit (braid of words) has two or three ex- 
changes of speech. For example: 


Who art thou? 

I am Krsna. 

I do not ask thy color; what is thy name? 

I am KeSava. 

Captured at last, thee I should indeed make a corpse by 
decapitation [ke + favam]. 


Mrdava (softening) 


(2959) That skilful speech by which virtues be- 
come defects and defects virtues, is known to 
poets as mrdava. 


Making a virtue into a defect: 


Her beauty, adorned by the glory of youth, the sole dwell- 
ing of happiness, has become now indeed the way to misery 
for me. 
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Making a defect into a virtue: 


May that blessed darkness arise and pervade the sky, by 

which the fawn-eyed one goes without fear to tryst with 
! 

me! 


Adhibala (operpowering) : 


One should know adhibala to be dialogue between 
oneself and another, one theme excelling the 
other. 
(2970) Clad in garments of darkness, foiling the eye of all, 
these regions of the sky come now at evening as if to meet 
the moon in tryst. 


This being said by one, the other says: 


Thus, these regions of the sky, having cast off their anklets 
of birds, put on their color [or: love] for the tryst with 
the moon. 


Chala (deceit): 


(2975) Chala is speech which has another refer- 
ence and causes merriment, anger, or deception. 
For example, in Ayodhydbharata: 
Laksmana: When there are your two arms that destroy 
the,whole race of demons, what can he effect? 


Trijata (entering): The separation from Sita. 


That is chala, causing deception. 
7rigata (known to three, known to all): as follows: 


Trigata is clearly to tell what is going to happen. 
lor example, in Aadaligrha: 


Susamgata: But this Sarika is to be mistrusted. If she 
hears what we say, she may at any time make it public 
before anyone. 


(2985) Vydhdra (utterance) is as follows: 
Vydhara relates to what has been directly experi- 
enced and causes some merriment. 
To the king, who was enjoying the pleasures of 
love [?], he spoke as if in jest, thus: 
Vidisaka: O king, my tongue becomes eloquent in your 
affairs although benumbed by sweetened curd [? ] 


(2990) Ganda (one side): as follows: 


What is said in one sense could be differently 
construed by another. This, by reason ot its 
difference, is ganda, and is known as of many 
kinds. 


lor example: 


Born in one place and grown up in another, a spring-child 
(or: a scion of Madhu], dark in color [or: Krsna], this 
cuckoo [or: one brought up by another ] will kill thee, [or: 
will act like the god of love, Mara] if he is not prevented. 


(2996) These words, uttered by the longing girl, 
were understood otherwise by Karhsa. 
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When, desiring to express something intended, one 
skilled in language indicates it in ambiguous 
words, that is called dvyarthaganda (ambiguous 
ganda). 


(3000) A son is born to thy sister, O Karisa, increasing 
her joy Lor: one who would tear you to pieces and increase 
the joy of his own people]. I, Narada, am come to thy 
house to tell thee of him [or: to tell thee of thy destruc- 
tion ]. 





When two people are talking, the rise of different 
things, something pleasant or unpleasant, in the 
mingling of the words of the two, is called ganda. 


lor example, in Rdghavabhyudaya, Rama: 


(3005) My mind reels at this thought, ‘‘What will happen 
to thee ?”’ - 


And Sita says: 
Separation from thee. 
Rama says: 

Heaven forbid, and so on. 


When the two meanings of the words are under- 
stood by /eSa (hint) and by different splittings of 
the words, that is called /esSaganda. 


In Pratijnadbhima, Sahadeva: 
(3010) Appeasing the earth with blood, and so on. 
Aiicita: as follows: 


The suggestion of various meanings is aficita; or 
where there is a play on words, that is aficita. 


For example [ Ratn. 2, 8 }. 


With her lotus tossed playfully, and so on. 

Endowed with varied beauty and with lovely youth [or: 
birds ], dark and splendid with her forehead ornament [or: 
Tilaka trees], she delights me, like the regions of Mount 
Raivata. 

Others, instead of aficita, describe a member of the 
vithi called prapaiica. 

Prapaiica is a humorous exchange between two 
persons, with reference to the purpose of one, based on 
their familiarity, the words relating to something 
fictitious [reading asadbhiita ]. 

(3019) For example, the conversation of the king 
and the vidisaka in Kaldvati: 


I shall give thee the picture done by 
her which I have secured. Thou canst do everything, 
Madhava! What shall I give thee? Why do you praise 
me falsely? I am the brahmin boy who is your follower 
and you are a king! I shall give you coin; accept it. 
Enough! Here, take the picture, friend! 


Give me something. 


(3025) This is known in the vithi named Kddhd. 

Now the gosthi (assembly), which has one act, 
employs the kaisiki style, and lacks the junctures 
garbha and avamarsa. For example, Satyabhama. 
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Now the samldpa (conversation), which employs 
the sdftvati and drabhati styles. For example, \J/dy- 
akapalika. 

(3029) Now the Silpaka [work of art? ], which has 
a brahmin as hero. 


For example, Aanakavatimddhava. \t abounds in 
graveyard scenes. There is a secondary hero (upan- 
dyaka) of inferior birth. It is adorned with the four 
styles, kaiSiki, bhdrati, sdttvati, and drabhati. It has 
four acts. It is endowed with all the rasas. It has 
twenty-seven members: utkanthad (longing), avahittha 
(dissimulation), prayatna (effort), grathana (composi- 
tion), dSamsd (desire), tarka (speculation), santsaya 
(doubt), ta@pa (remorse), udvega (dismay), maugdhya 
(naiveté), dlasya (sloth), apratipatti (indecision), 
vilapa (lamentation), vémya (perversity), anugamana 
(following), vismaya (amazement), sddhana (incanta- 
tion), wcchvdsa (recovery), camatkara (astonishment), 
Stinyatva (emptiness), pralobha (allurement), vai- 
Sdradya (capacity), santpheta (conflict), @fvdsana (con- 
solation), bodhana (instruction) praharsa (rapture), 
praSasti (glorification). 

(3038) Utkantha (longing) is longing for some de- 
lightful object. For example, in the first act of 
Sakuntala (1, 15]. 

(3040) If this is the beauty of one who lives in the hermit’s 
grove, hard to find among the royal ladies, the garden 
creepers have been excelled by the creepers of the wood. 


Avahittha (dissimulation) is suppression of that 
which has become known. Tor example, in Vrksa- 
vatikd, Rajanika enters and says: 


Mistress! What is that? 
Nandayanti (hiding it): Oh, nothing at all. 


(3046) Prayatna (effort) is an effort to persist. For 


example, in the Prdvrs act: 


Well, I have searched this wooded area. I shall search 
further for her. (Walking round and searching.) What! 
She is not here either. Alas! Alas! 

All around the clouds resound with thunder. All around 
spreads the fragrance of the Kufaja tree. All around is 
heard the inarticulate cry of the peacocks performing their 
dance. My heart despairs of finding the noble one, ac- 
cursed as | am. Not a place here where she is likely to 
remain has been left unsearched by me. 


Grathana is something which is born of complete 
mutual understanding and is beautiful with the graces 
that multiply through familiarity. For example, in 
Brhadbakulavithika [ Malati. 1, 28]: 


(3055) And now by those sidelong glances of the maid with 
lovely eyelashes—leisurely turned, charming, affectionate, 
steady, lingering, in which the pupils brightened on account 
of her inward wonder growing more and more, my helpless 
heart was stolen, pierced, consumed, torn from its roots. 


ASamsa (desire) is a longing for some desired object 


which is hard to obtain. For example in the SmaSdna 
act [Malati. 5, 9): 
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Now I desire only this: that I may see once more her face, 
the happy dwelling of the god of love, created as it were of 
the essences gathered from the increasing crescent of the 
young moon, at whose sight the festivity of the eye begins 
to express itself in joy and pleasures crowd together in the 
heart and fill it. 


(3066) Self-examination resulting in the grasp of 
the fact is farka (speculation). For example, in 
Nandayantisamhara: 


To say, “I am thy husband” is improper in these adverse 
circumstances. To ask ‘‘Whence is this son of thine?” 
is meanness. The weapon [of suicide] comes before mv 
eyes. Alas, what shall I do? If I weep openly she will 
come to my rescue. 


(3071) SamsSaya (doubt) is a matter which oscil- 
lates between two points. For example, in Sd/a- 


bhanjika {| ViddhaSala. 1, 31}: 


Cast thy eyes to the edge of the rampart. Consider a 
little. What is this moon, without the sky, with the mark 
of the deer vanished, casting clear light, which resembles 
the new /avali creeper at its ripeness and is pursued by the 
Cakora birds of the garden with their mouths full of nectar. 


/ dpa (remorse) is a form of regret. For example, 


in the Kulapati act: 


Had I previously known clearly that this fairbrowed one, 
with eyes like the full-blown lotus, would come in sight, 
would I not have abandoned asking Siva all his other 
boons, have asked only [this lady ], and with my love of 
her have attained an incalculable eminence ? 


(3081) Udvega (dismay) is caused by separation 
from one’s relatives. For example, in the Djirtar- 
astra act [ Veni. 5, 3]: 


Mother, thy wretched words are somewhat unbecoming. 
Thou art a noble ksatriyd: whence this weakness? Unkind 
one, why dost thou not mourn this calamity to thy hun- 
dred sons? Why dost thou try to save alone me, the 
undeserving? 


Maugdhya (naiveté) is a peculiarity of woman’s 
nature. For example, in the Caitravali act [ Ratn. 1, 
p. 44]: 


Ah, within our father’s house the god in the picture is 
worshipped, but here is the god who accepts the worship 
in person. 


(3089) Alasya (sloth) is weariness from the fatigue 
of the road and so on. For example in Kundamala 
[1, p. 3], in the banishment scene: 


Dear Lakgsmana, my weak feet cannot bear the heavy 
burden of my womb. Therefore go forward and find 
how far away is the Bhagirathi. 


A pratipatti (indecision) is bewilderment concerning 
what is to be done. For example, in the KoSala act: 


But what will the king say when he 
That is the cause of my sorrow. 


Friend, it is nothing. 
hears that his son is gone? 
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Vildpa (lamentation) is bewailing misfortune arising 
from sorrow. For example, in Artydrdvana, in the 
Atavi act: 


O angry Vaidehi, speak to your lover, who is in this plight 
and who has suddenly ceased to be united with you, and so 
on. 


(3101) Vamya (perversity) is resistance to being 
soothed. For example, in the Kumbha act: 


Lady! This you wish to say: “Set Sita free. Thou art 


grown weaker.’”’ Have I forgotten it? 


Anugamana (following) is to follow joyfully some- 
one who has departed. For example, in MadydSakunta, 
Nala: 


Here is the line of kuSa-grass. Tread softly. Turn 
slowly. The path is encircled by a thick cluster of reeds. 
Follow at my back, O beautiful one; ahead, the forest 
spaces are sharp with the imprints of the razor-hooves of 
deer. 


(3111) Vismaya (amazement) is something which 
arises when one sees that one’s purpose has not been 
achieved : 


Where are the strong arms adorned with bracelets? 


Sadhana (incantation) is a kind of utterance. For 
example, in Ksapanakdapalika: 


Well, I shall conquer by means of a mantra. 


Ucchvasa (recovery) is the rising up of one who had 
swooned. For example in Vikrama. [4, p. 116, 11]: 


Ah, the noble one has come back to life. 


Camatkaéra (astonishment) is well known. For 
example, in Ksapanakdapalika: 


Ah! [reading himdnake]. In the Dandaka forest, pro- 
tected by Ramaand Laksmana . me as if in Lanka [ ? ]. 


(3120) Sinyatva (emptiness) is forgetfulness. For 
example in the Prdvrs act: 


My dear, where wert thou gone for so long a time? 


Pralobha (allurement) is enticing with wealth and 
so on for some purpose. For example, in the Motaka 
act [Mrcch. 8, p. 181]: 


I shall give a hundred gold pieces. I shall give thee a lac 
{ ?] ornament for thy necklace. Kill that harlot girl. 


Vaisaradya (capacity) is proving one’s valor. For 
example, in Ramdbhyudaya, Vali: 


With mane terrible with its mass of locks like the flames 
of the fire at the end of the world [reading ksayé—for 
ksapa—] the angry V4li, even as an angry lion by ele- 
phants, cannot be looked upon by his enemies. 


(3130) Sampheta (conflict) is excess due to anger, 
For example, in the Motaka act [ Mrcch. 8, p. 178, 10}: 


Descend, slave girl, descend! Thou art riding ry bullocks. 


ASvdsana (consolation) is removal of sco:row. For 
example, in the KoSala act: 


Sumitra: Lady, take courage! 

Wherefore ? 

Now, thou, being the mother of Ramabhadra, must be 
consoled by women such as ourselves. 


Bodhana (instruction) is enlightenment through 
reply about what is to be done. 
In Raghavabhyudaya: 


Laksmana: This I submit to you: 

Let this ocean be implored a passage; let Ravana of de- 
ceitful mind be captured. Leave lamentation for a while. 
Everywhere the tasks ahead will be grave. 


(3143) Praharsa (rapture) is well known [ Vikra. 
4, p. 116, 10]: 


Puriravas (opening his eyes): What! Is it indeed be- 


loved Urvasi? 


Prasasti (glorification) is the affirmation of the 
blessedness of the gods, brahmins, and so on. For 
example, in Raghavabhyudaya: 


[ May the king] in happiness protect the land, and so on. 


Now the prasthana. The heroine is a servant or the 
like. It abounds in the kazsiki style, with much 
rhythmical music. There is drinking of wine. The 
second actor is a parasite; the hero is a slave or the 
like. For example, Srngaratilaka. 

Now kdavya: It is embellished with the rhythms 
khandamdna, matra, dvipadi, bhagnatdlaka, and so 
forth. It has the four styles. Love and laughter pre- 
dominate. It lacks the junctures garbha and ava- 
marsa. it has one act. For example, Utkanthita- 
madhava. 

(3154) Now hallisfaka. It has seven, eight, or nine 
female characters. The style is principally kaisiki. 
There is much rhythmical music. It is in one act. 
One male character predominates. The language is 
not elevated. For example, Keliraivataka. 

Now Srigadita. In it a woman recites mournfully 
in a sitting position. It isin one act. The language 
is elevated. The bhdrati style predominates. The 
hero and the theme are famous. For example, 
Kriddrasdatala. 

(3160) Now the bdbhdnika. The heroine is noble. 
There are fine costumes. Itisinoneact. The katSiki 
and bhdrati styles predominate. The male character 
is of humble station. For example, Kamadattd. It 
has seven members: vinydsa (effect), upanydsa (in- 
formation), virodha (hostility), anuvrtti (continuation), 
sddhvasa (fear), samarpana (unburdening), samhdara 
(closure). 
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\inydsa (effect): is an utterance of despondency. 
For example, in Grhavatika: 


Nandayanti: What use to me is this accursed body soiled 
with the stain of misfortune? 


L'panyasa (information) is telling incidentally what 


is to be done. For example, in the same play: 


Nandayanti: Here is another, a karnikdra tree, like my 
lord's heart. 


Virodha (hostility) is the dissipation of an illusion. 
For example, in Sdkuntala (6, 21], in the Anutdpa act: 


(3170) My beloved is made again into a picture by thy 
reminding me; I have been feeling the happiness of seeing 
her directly, as it were, by reason of my heart’s being 
absorbed in her. 


(3172) Anuvrtti (continuation) is the placing of an 
illustration. For example, in the same act [.Sdak. 6, 
16 |: 


Having previously abandoned my beloved when she came 
in person to me, I here treasure her in a picture. Having 
passed over a flooded river on my way, I show my desire 
for a mirage, my love. 


When one is agitated by surprise and declares what 
has happened, that is sddhvasa (fear). For example, 
in the same act [.Sak. 6, 4]: 


Of the mango trees, those that have long sprung up, and 


so on. 


Samarpana (unburdening) is reproach in anguish. 
For example, in Candanalatagrha: 


Malayavati: O Lord of Love, him who overcame thee by 
his beauty thou didst not harm. Art thou not ashamed 
to wound me who am innocent? 


Samhdra (closure) is well known. 

(3184) Now the bhdni. It has one act, the parasite, 
the jester, and the pithamarda are features. It has 
the Srigdra (erotic) rasa. The composition has a few 
figures. It is adorned with the ten members of the 
lasya. For example, Vindvati. 

Now the durmallikd. \thasfouracts. It lacks the 
garbha juncture. For example, Bindumati. In one 
act is featured the play of the parasite, in the second 
the play of the jester, in the third the play of the 
pithamarda, and in the fourth the play of the hero, who 
isa man about town. The first lasts for three nddis, 
the second for five nddis, the remainder for ten nddis. 

(3192) Now the preksanaka. All the languages are 
used in it. Sauraseni predominates. It lacks the 
garbha and the vimarsa, but has their characteristics. 
It has all the styles (vrttis). The pratimukha junc- 
ture, the praveSaka, and the viskambhaka are not used 
here. Effort should be made to include in it the 
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parivartaka [a member of the pirvaranga]. It has 
fight and conflict and reflections on disaster. Here 
the director is not introduced. The ndndi [is to be 
sung]. The upaksepa is to be used. For example, 
Valivadha. 

Now the sattaka. It is an imitation of the ndatika. 
The kaisiki and bharati styles predominate. It is de- 
void of the rasas called raudra, vira, bhaydnaka, 
bibhatsa, and it lacks the avamarSa juncture. For 
example, Karptiramafjari. It has, at its intervals, 
yamantkantas; just as in the acts, the intervals are 
marked by means of a yamanika (curtain), so also here. 
Sauraseni, Pracya, and Mahdarastri are used. Even 
the king speaks Prakrit, like a woman. Although 
Badarayana and others have said that a king speaks 
Sanskrit, he speaks Prakrit as the purpose here de- 
mands; the play itself being the determining purpose, 
Prakrit should be used even by the king. 

(3205) Now therdsaka. It hasacelebrated heroine 
[reading mukhya for mirkha }. All the languages and 
dialects are used. The hero is noble. There are five 
actors. It is adorned with many arts, teachings, and 
announcements. The gentle and elevated bhdvas oc- 
cur. Exchange of replies predominates. It is in one 
act, without the si#tradhadra. The members of the 
vithi are used. For example, Madanikékadmuka. 

Now the ndtyardsaka. There is much rhythmical 
music. It is adorned with the hdsa and §yvgara rasas. 
It is in one act. The ten members of the /dsya are 
employed. It has the exalted hero; the secondary 
hero is the pithamarda. ‘The heroine is a vdsakasajja. 
For example, Vz/dsavati. 

Now the ulldpyaka. Of the form of song, with 
three members [reading tryavgda ], its characteristics 
are a noble hero, bright attire, many masks and other 
models, acts of divine beings, the use of the members 
of the Silpaka, the hdsya, the kdrunya and Srngdra 
rasas. For example, Devimahddeva. 


(3217) Here then the definition of the ndtaka, 
like ambrosia, rich in flavor, from the ocean of 
the doctrine of the great teacher Bharata has 
been extracted, without prolixity and with men- 
tion of concrete examples, so as to impart a little 
wisdom with little weariness. 

This treasury of gems of many dramatic defini- 
tions, of the bija and the like, is here assembled, 
with the citation of the teachings of the sage, for 
the benefit of the uninformed by the noble Sagara, 
who is the single moon in the firmament of the 
family of MukuteSvaranandin. Follow the Rat- 
nakosa, proclaimed by me after | had penetrated 
the thought of Bharata, along with that of 
Sriharsa, King Vikrama, Matrgupta, Garga, 
Asmakutta, Nakhakutta, and Badara. 7 

And this NadtakalaksanaratnakoSa of the poet Sri 
Sagaranandin is completed. May all be well! 
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Sak. A bhijiiana Sakuntala 
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SD. Sdahityadar pana 

TSS. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
Veni. Venisamhara 


3. gaurikantam ‘Beloved of Gauri’. This is God Siva who is 
considered to be the creator of dance and drama. See Bharata’s 
NS (Kasi edn.) 1 1 and IV 5ff. Siva is said to have invented the 
tandava or forceful style of dance, and Gauri (Parvati), his spouse, 
the /dsya or delicate style of dance. See also Kalidasa, Mdlavi- 
kagnimitra 1 4. Although it is usual to refer to Siva as the 
creator of the dance, he is mentioned here as the creator of drama 
also, as the two are inseparably related ; as dancing is symbolic, it 
leads to drama; the dance that Siva performed every evening 
(sandhya) included the acting of a theme (abhinaya). See quota- 
tion from Kohala in Abhi. Bha. on NS 1V 267 (p. 180, Vol. I, 
GOS, 2nd edn.). Also Kalidasa, Kumdrasambhava V 79; Dasa- 
riipaka | 4. 

One of the three basic texts of the NatyaSastra was the Sada- 
Siva-Bharata ascribed to Siva; quotations from Sadasiva’s work 
are made in later treatises, DR 1V 38-39, Bha. Pra., lines 17ff. 
(GOS edn. p. 152), Abhi. Bhad. on NS 1 6 (2nd edn., p. 9); see also 
Raghavan, The Number of Rasas, pp. 4-6. 

2. aganita-gunaugha-sindhuh ‘‘(drama), the ocean into which 
flow currents of untold merits.’"” On drama as the supreme art in 
which all other arts and branches of learning are comprehended, 
and as the source of manifold good, see Bharata, NS I 15, 104— 
117; XXXVI 72-78; particularly the oft-quoted verse given 
below, NLRK 20-1. See also Kalidasa, Malavika I 4. 

6. nataka-laksanam. NdGtaka is strictly the first of the ten 
forms of drama; but by reason of its foremost position, it has, by 
extension, come to mean, particularly in popular usage and in all 
regional languages, all forms of drama, for which, however, the 
correct word is naétya. Even in Bharata, it is the first form, 
nataka, that is primarily analyzed so that its features shared by 
other types might be extended to the latter; and Bharata himself 
uses the word ndtaka to include all other forms of drama also. 
On the semantics of the word ndtaka see Raghavan, Poona Ori- 
entalist, XVI 88. 

7. anya-muni-vakyaih. The special interest of this text on 
dramaturgy is that it brings together several original and striking 
views developed in the post-Bharata period, views which took 
Bharata’s views a step further or supplemented them or were 
somewhat at variance from them. This will be clear in the 
course of the text. J/uni here means not merely legendary sages 
like Bharata but any old authoritative writer of the Sdstra; for 
historical persons like Matrgupta are also found referred to thus 
in the NLRK. 


NOTES 


Bold face numerals refer to lines in the Sanskrit text 





12. anyadnyapi. See below 2745ff. for the other varieties o 
drama. 

13. sarva-vrtti-. For the four vrttis, see below 1045ff. 

14. pitamaha. Brahma (Creator) in the Hindu Trinity; con- 
sidered one of the authors of the NatyaSastra, like Siva. See 
Bharata’s NS I 1ff. An early basic text called Brahmabharata is 
mentioned, and quotations like the present one are believed to be 
from it. See Bharata, NS 11, 11; 1V 1, 5; VI 15-16 (where the 
treatment of the subject of rasa is ascribed to him); VI 79 (where 
Brahma is cited as setting forth three forms of Vira-rasa). See 
Raghavan, The Number of Rasas, pp. 2, 4,5. Abhi. Bhé. on NS 
1 6 holds Brahma’s text as more authoritative than the texts of 
Sadasiva and Bharata (cf. GOS, 2nd edn., Vol. I, p. 9). 

15-16. These words are quoted as Pitamaha’s also in Bha. Pra. 
(GOS. edn., p. 238, Il. 1-3). 

17, 18. Cf. Bharata’s NS 1 17. 

20-21. See also Bhd. Pra., p. 222, \l. 14-15, where the second 
line of the verse reads as in NLRA. 

22-23. The verse is NS XIX 114 (K.A. edn.). 

24. anye pi. Who this authority was is not known; the vers 
quoted (ll. 25-26) is found also in Bhd. Pra., p. 222, ll. 16-17. 

14-26 are reproduced by Bahuripa Misra in his gloss on 
the DR (Madras Ms. R. 4188, Vol. II, p. 36). 

32ff. prakhydta-. Themes are of three kinds, Renowned, In- 
vented and Mixed, prakhydta, utpddya and misra. The prakhydata 
is what is taken from the stories of the [tihasas and Puranas, in 
which rdjarsis figure. Rdjarsis are those royal heroes of the 
Epics and Puranas who lead exemplary lives according to the 
dharmas ordained for them, e.g. Dusyanta, Purdravas. Divy- 
asraya- refers to themes in which forms of divinity or divine in- 
carnations like Rama and Krsna figure. rddhivildsa-: the ndtaka 
should show the hero eventually prospering and not succumbing 
to forces of evil. : 

40. vastu. technical name of the theme or plot of a play; also 
called itivrtta. See below 48. 

43. jimttavahana. Hero of Wing Harsa’s ndfaka, the Na- 
gdnanda. 

46. maheSvara-. What early ndfaka with Siva as hero the 
author has in mind is not known; probably he is thinking of the 
dima type, the second of the two earliest dramas to be produced, 
Tripuradaha (the Burning of the three Demons by Siva), men- 
tioned by Bharata in NS IV 10-11. 

48ff. uwpdtta, pratisamskrta. These are two sub-divisions of the 
first type of plot, the prakhydta. The updtta is that which ts 
taken simply from the Epic or Purana. ‘Fhe pratisamskrta is that 
which is taken from one of these sources but is somewhat re- 
fashioned, with a little change or addition. 

49. kinicid-utpaddya-vastu. This is a quotation, but not from 
Bharata’s NS. Muni here means, as in line 7 above, simply an 
old authority ; actually this passage quoted in NLRK, saying that 
in the plot of a ndtaka which is prakhydta, there may be an ele- 
ment of “innovation” (utpddya-vastu), is from Matrgupta, an 
important post-Bharata writer on NatyaSastra. Matrgupta’s 
work is yet to be traced in manuscripts, but the NLRK and other 
works and commentaries, e.g. Raghavabhatta’s on the Sakuntala, 
Ranganatha’s on Vikramorva siya and Sarvananda's on Amarakesa, 
quote from it. For the passage kinicid-utpddya-vastu as part ol 
Matrgupta’s definition of the Nataka and its theme, see BAd. Pra., 
p. 234, ll. 21-22, and Matrgupta’s definition of ndtaka quoted bs 
Raghavabhatta in his gloss on Kalidasa’s A bhijidna-Sakuntala, 
Prologue (N.S. Press edn., 1947, p. 9). 

51. gaurigrhadyankatrayam. Gaurigrha is Act | of Nagananda. 

53. vartamadnam api nrpateh etc. (a) mahabhiita “one of great 
parts’’; while the five gross elements of earth, water, fire, air and 
ether, go into the making of any body, what is meant here ts that 
in the case of exceptionally endowed individuals or great men ol 
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destiny, these elements are in the height of their excellence and 
impart their powers to that person in an extraordinary degree. 
Cf. Kalidasa’s description of Dilipa and Raghu, Raghuvamésa | 
29 and IV 11. 

(b) The view stated here by the author of NLRK deserves to be 
noted, for it is opposed to that commonly held. Sagaranandin 
here declares that in a ndtaka even a historical or contemporary 
king could be featured, provided that he is inherently great 
enough, that the poet is capable of developing this theme properly, 
and that the story lends itself to the plan of detailed treatment 
required ina mdfaka. Abhinavagupta, the great commentator on 
Bharata’s NS, held the view that in a ndtaka which is to feature a 
renowned epic character, the life of historical and contemporary 
kings should not be taken up, as the high achievements and heroic 
proportions one tries to bestow on them would fail to convince the 
spectators; and that it is to emphasize this that Bharata again 
and again speaks of prakhydta (Abhi. Bha., Vol. 11, GOS, p. 413; 
tena vartamdna-radjacaritam ca avarnaniyam eva; tatra viparita- 
prasiddhibadhaya adhyadropasya akiiicitakaratvat etadartham 
eva prakhydta-grahanam prakarsa-dyotakam punahpunar upattam). 
Earlier, in his gloss on the opening chapter itself (1 58), Abhin- 
avagupta says more emphatically (Vol. I, 2nd edn., p. 27); na 
ca vartamdadna-caritanukdro yuktah; vineyanadm tatra radgadvesa- 
madhyasthatadina tanmayibhavadbhave priter abhavena vyut patter 
apyabhavat etc. Abhinavagupta adds two arguments here, the 
first of which is that in the case of a proximate hero, owing to the 
likelihood of one’s reaction to his story being conditioned by the 
specific attitude of love or dislike or indifference, the disinterested- 
ness necessary for aesthetic response or moral edification would 
not be present there. 

But that there were other interpreters who took a different view 
is borne out by the NLRK; as also the Bha. Pra. which says (p. 
200, |. 18): prayojanavasat tat tu vartamdnam api kvacit. 

67. kulapatyanka. This is Act Il of the Rama-play, Uddatta- 
raghava of Anatigaharsa Madyuraja. This is the speech of Ravana 
in the guise of a hermit, referring to the different things in his 
amorous make-up having taken the form of things necessary for 
the make-up of a man of austerities. A demon accomplice of his, 
Citramaya, assists him in the guise of a hermit named Mitravasu. 
There are five more quotations from this Act below, 205, 942, 
(1916), 3076, (3112). 

70. sugrivanka. ‘This is Act IV of the same Udattaraéghava. 
There are three more citations of this Act, below, 388, 964, 1607. 
In this Act too, the deceitful demons duplicate the roles of Hanu- 
mat etc. to confound Rama’s party. 

85. See below |. 852, where part of the first line is quoted again 
with the correct reading. 

97-98. The quotation is from Janakiraghava. See below 181 
182, where the whole of this verse is quoted. 

129. karmadrambhah, ‘the activity of Karman,” i.e. the reaping 
of the fruits of one’s actions in the form of misery and pleasure. 

141-143. Cf. Bhoja, Sragdraprakasa (Madras Ms., Vol. I, 
p. 453) who expands the metaphor of the gradual growth of the 
tree from the seed: yatha bijam uptam ankura-miila-prakanda- 
patra-skandha-sakha-praroha-pallava-puspaddina prakdrena_ ba- 
hudha visarpad ante phalaya kal pate 

149-152. nitam durgam etc. This seems to be the opening 
verse of the Jdnakirdghava. 

154-158. The readings of this passage cited from Kundamala 
differ in some places from those found in the printed text. See 
Raghavan, Jour. University of Gauhati, 111 26. 

159-161. Cf. Bhoja, Sr. Pra. (11, p. 453): bindur iva ca binduh. 
yatha payobinduh cyotan payo'bhisyanda-laksanadyah kriyadyah 
avicchedahetuh, yatha va ghrtabinduh agnijvalanalaksanadyah evam. 

205-206. prakari. The illustration from Kulapatyanka is 
lound also in Bhd. Pra., p. 202, Sh 

241. bhdvai rasais ca giidho bhavet: in NS XVIII 14 wherefrom 
it is quoted, there is the vulgate reading avka iti ridhi-Sabdah; but 
some manuscripts read, and Abhinavagupta says that Lollata 
and others read here, avka iti giidha-Sabdah. The reading gidha 
is supported by NLRK. See Abhi. Bhd., Vol. I, p. 415: bhavai 


rasats ca giidhah channah vydptah arthah ankasabdena yadrcchikena 
ucyata itt Bhatta Lollatadayah giidha iti patham vydcaksire. The 
NLRK (244) interprets giidha as upagidha, ‘“‘pervaded.” 

243. sthdyibhih trasddibhih. As sthayin or dominant emotion, 
fear is called bhaya: the name trésa is actually used for its weak 
grade when it occurs as a transitory feeling, vyabhicari-bhdva. 

254-256. Based on NS XVIII 17. 

262. dhiroddhata devatah. See NS X1V 9 (KM edn.), XXLX 
17-18 (Kasi. edn.) and Abhi. Bha. (Vol. I, p. 414). This refers 
not to divine characters such as incarnations of God, Rama, etc. 
who are of the Dhira-udatta type. 

264. wpacdra, courtship, mode of conduct between lovers. 
See NS XXIV ff. and corrections to the text. 

272. hantavyas ca nadyaka eva. This has to be properly under- 
stood. A hero, a heroine, a minor hero, as well as the villain, 
are all, for purposes of the definition of Arka, referred to by the 
same word ndyaka. If the uddeSya-vidheya-bhava of this sentence 
is not properly understood, one would take this to mean pra- 
dhana-vadha which is expressly prohibited. See the illustrations 
in the following lines. 

273-275. yathd pratijndbhime etc. The above point is illus- 
trated from the Venisamhdra where each act has the main hero or 
the main anti-hero, one of the minor heroes or petty villains. 
The references here are to names of the acts in the Venisamhdara: 
Pratijiabhima, Act 1: Sundara and Bhaénumati, Acts 1V and II. 

asvatthamad sa eva. Should read aSvatthamni sa eva. A Svatt- 
haman is Act III. 

dhrtarastrah sa eva. Should read dhrtardstre sa eva. Dhrtar- 
astra is Act V. Samhdra is the last Act; it is called Yudhisthira 
according to 984 below. 

288-293. kumbhdnka is Act V of the Uddattaraghava; the refer- 
ence is to the Pravesaka of that Act. The name of the character 
should be really SAanumati, not Bhanumati as read in NLRK. 
So also below, 325. The meaning is that in the course of an Act 
no actual death is to be shown; and this applies to the hero as 
well as to the villain. The anti-hero, Satru, is no doubt to fall 
eventually, but his death too must be only indicated or reported, 
but never presented on the stage. Cf. Bhd. Pra., p. 217, ll. 11-12. 

293-295. The meaning is that while in a ndfaka, the villain is 
dispatched to the other world, in a prakarana, where the poet is 
free to exercise his imagination, the anti-hero may occasionally 
(sakrt) not be killed, and the hero may be made to pardon him 
and let him live (sandhi), as in the Mrcchakatika. 

295. rdstriya is Sakara. The reference is to the Mrcchakatika. 

298. vdsarardha. On Acts representing part of a day’s dura- 
tion see Bha. Pra., p. 237, |. 16. 

300-301. For clarification of this point with reference to plays 
based on stories of the Ramayana, Mahabharata etc., which in- 
volve the passage of many years, see Abhi. Bhd. on NS, Vol. I, 
pp. 422-423. 

315. For the full text of the passage cited here, see Bhd. Pra., 
p. 216, Il. 9-10. Viprddyaih in NLRK is read as vrddhddyaih in 
Bha. Pra. 

319. abhijnane. ‘This is Sakuntala and the vipra referred to is 
a pupil in Kanva’s hermitage. In the play, this is called a vs- 
kambhaka, not a pravesaka. But see NLRK below, 342-343. 

321-322. tayor udattam api vacanam. According to this, the 
lower character figuring in the pravesaka may sometimes, owing 
to the context and the story, speak in elevated terms also. But 
this reading is seen only in NLRK; in Bharata’s NS XVIII 34, 
which NLRK itself quotes below (1. 334), Abhinavagupta’s gloss 
(Vol. II, p. 424), DR 1 60, Bhd. Pra., p. 216 etc. the negative 
reading alone is found, prohibiting speech in elevated terms, 
napyudattavacanakriah. There is also an essential difference in 
the way Abhinavagupta and Sagaranandin understand udatta- 
vacana; to the former, it means the Sanskrit language, to the 
latter, some idea or manner of speech which is elevated, the lan- 
guage continuing to be Prakrit. When we see the explanation in 
325 below in NLRK, we can understand Sagaranandin’s opinion. 
If the praveSaka is of the kind that gives in brief the sequel of the 
main story (prakrama), it has naturally to be elevated; if, how- 
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ever, it were to present the inferior characters in their own re- 
action to certain happenings, then the tone could not be elevated. 

Below in Il. 334, 339, NLRK adopts however the negative read- 
ing noddita. 

327. sakalam upadarSayitum. After this, a word like ksamam 
seems to be missing or is to be taken as understood. 

330. There is a rule that no character not introduced or indi- 
cated previously can enter; hence also the need for the prave Saka 
through which they can be introduced or announced. 

331. This line is quoted on p. 108 of Rucipati’s gloss on Anar- 
ghardghava (K.M. edn.) as Bharata’s view, but earlier on p. 70, 
with the second half completed, it is quoted by the same writer as 
from a later work Savzigitakalpataru. 

338. faktyanka. An Act of a Rama-play which may be 
Krtydravana. Also cited thrice again below 388, 967, 1749. 

348. vadanaka. The Chandomajijari calls it vrttaka (VI 2). 

365-366. This verse is found in Bhd. Pra. also, p. 215, Il. 15-16. 
It is also found in a passage on Viskambha quoted as Bharata’s 
by Rucipati on Anarghardghava, p. 70. 

368. It is usual (see Abhi. Bhd. and ND) to interpret viskam- 
bhaka on the basis of the meaning “the supporting thing’’; its 
relation to exhilaration mentioned by NLRK is original, but not 
universally applicable. 

373. ramdnande ksapana-kapdlika. 
trom this, 3113, 3117. 
in SD V1 56-57. 

384. pradhdna means hero (ndyaka). 

397-400. This verse is quoted also by Bahuriipa Misra in his 
commentary on the DR, and ascribed to the work called Dvdda- 
SasGhasri (see Raghavan, Bahuripamisra’s commentary on the 
DaSaripaka, JOR VIII 329-330). 

This is a peculiar view of avkdvatarana. NLRK mentions as 
its characteristic the indication, as the Act closes, of the theme of 
the coming Act, and illustrates it by the closing verse of Act I of 
the Ndaégdnanda, which gives an advance indication of Jimita- 
vahana’s longing for Malayavati, to be depicted in Act Il. But 
the more common view is to take it as being one of the devices 
for passing from one Act to another. While in viskambhaka and 
praveSaka there is an interlude introducing the coming Act, in 
ankdvatéra there is a transition to the next, without any break. 
What is said in the closing lines of the previous Act is continued 
in the opening lines of the next Act; this is also the significance of 
the name anka-avatarana, literally one Act gliding into another. 
The example is Acts I and II of Kalidasa’s Mélavikdgnimitra. 
See DR 1 62: ankdvatérastvankante ’pato’nkasya avibhdgatah. 
The gloss Avaloka adds: pravesa-viskambhakddi-Stinyam. in 
Nagdananda Act II is preceded by a praveSaka. The Bhd. Pra., 
an eclectic and sometimes confused text, reproduces both views, 
from DR and NLRK; see p. 218, ll. 13-22, and p. 219, ll. 1-3. 
That there was further confusion in the meaning of avkdvatdra is 
seen from the ND (GOS edn., p. 41) where, after setting forth the 
classic view held by DR, the text refers to two varying opinions. 
According to one of these, avkdvatéra is that Act in which the 
central theme and recurring idea of a play is first mentioned ; and 
according to the other, it is the Act within the Act, the garbhanka. 
This last, that the a#kdvatara reters to the garbhanka, is recorded 
by Bhoja also, who says in his Sr. Pra. (Madras Ms., Vol. II, 
p. 442): tatra bijartha-yuktiman anko yo 'nkesvekah prayujyate/ 
sa natakesu garbhankah (a)nkdvatara isyate// 

408. This line occurs in Bhd. Pra., p. 218, 1. 7 and in Bahuriipa, 
the latter wrongly ascribing it to Bharata (Safsahasrikdara), tbid., 
p. 329. 

Here again NLRK gives a view of ankamukha or ankdsya which 
is different from the more common conception. As set forth in 
DR (1 62) ankamukha is also a passage to the next Act without an 
interlude (prave Saka or viskambhaka), but it differs somewhat from 
the avkdvatadra. In the latter, there is no break at all, and you 
may as well continue the Act, the same person who spoke last at 
the end of the Act opening the next Act also. In the former, the 

ankamukha, some characters figuring at the end of the Act men- 
tion the characters and the action with which the next Act opens; 


See below two citations 
The reference in NLRK 373 is reproduced 
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and beyond these closing words of the preceding Act, nothing 
more is needed to introduce or explain the coming Act, e.g. Acts 
Il and III of the Mahdaviracarita. But NLRK defines ankamukha 
as an introductory résumé of the leading ideas of the several Acts 
that follow, e.g. the scene of Kamandaki and Avalokita at the 
very opening of the Mdlatimaddhava. However, in the play itself, 
this is called a.miSra-viskambha. The Bhd. Pra. as usual repro- 
duces both views. Bhoja’s Sr. Pra. (11 442) gives the same illus- 
tration as NLRK, but its definition differs. 

414-415. The verse on cilikd refers to Bharata XIX 107; the 
reading in the second quarter of the verse is not found in Bharata: 
Bha. Pra., p. 217, |. 18, reads as in NLRK. 

437. bharatacaryah. The verses on these devices of indication 
or introduction of the coming Act, found in the text of the NS 
(XIX, K.M. edn.; XXI, Kai edn.) seem to be later additions 
from Kohala or some post-Bharata writer. Abhinavagupta does 
not comment on them. 

457. The quotation sandhiyante 'rthah etc. is not from Abhi. 
Bha. which reads (III 23) arthévayavah sandhiyaménah para- 
sparam angais ca sandhaya iti samakhyé nirukta. 

463. The text reads citta-sidhana-sambandhah. In the com- 
mentary (501) the author replaces citta by bindu; in this passage, 
460-471, the five artha-prakrtis, bija etc. are serially mentioned, 
and bindu alone, which should figure in 463, is missing; this sup- 
ports the commentary reading bindu in the place of citta. The 
translation would then read: ‘‘the bindu (sign of continuity), the 
relation with the means.” 

470-471. For illustration of this pentad, see below 530ff. 

501. Reading udghata, ‘“‘the happening again (punar api) of 
the abduction.”’ 

515. Reading udghdta, ‘‘the happening of unwished for sepa- 
ration.” 

530-533. tathé ca bhimavijaye ‘pi. This illustrates the differ- 
ent kind of five-fold analysis of the theme into sddhya etc. men- 
tioned in 470-471 as another view. 

551. purvam eva udahrtam. See above 481ff. 

611-613. The illustration for the sandhyanga vidhaina from 
Balacarita is found also in SD VI 85-86. 

623. prakrtarthah samadrambhah kéranam may be a mistake for 
prakrtarthah . . . karanam ‘‘the beginning of the action in hand 
is the means.” 

628-631. In the quotations made in the NLRK there are some, 
printed in small type, which occur frequently in the text; they 
seem to be taken from some text on dramaturgy in anustubhs, 
like the work of Matrgupta, in which the principles and illustra- 
tions from the themes of well-known plays are given together in 
the text. For such verses embodying both /aksya and /aksana, 
see below 707-708, 767-768, 792, 1210-1211, 1239-1240, 1242- 
1243, 1294-1296; pp. 84-89, the anustubhs under vyabhicarins 
and sétivikas with illustrations of themes from Rdadmdyana and 
Mahabharata. 

641. bhagnam devasya bhimena is a quotation from Venisam- 
hara, but this differs from the reading in the printed texts of the 
play. 

697. pumsavane. An Act of the lost Rama-play, Chalitarama, 
cited again below 2820; related to the Anutapanka cited in NLRK, 
which is from the same play. The play deals with the story ol 
the Uttarakéuda of the Ramayana. See notes below on 974. 
See also Raghavan, Some Old Lost Réma-plays. 

703. rdjyam bhuktam aSatrupaurusakatha is the opening part of 
a Sardilavikridita verse. 

718-719. This anustubh verse should have been set in small 
type in the Sanskrit text like the many other verses which define 
the sandhyangas, and illustrate them from the Rémdéyana-theme. 

720-723. The reference is to the play Tdapasavatsaraja of 
Mayuraja. 

745. This is Venisamhdra, Act V, dialogue no. 7 after verse 5, 
but the reading varies. 

755. The figure is of oil (sneha, which also means “‘love’’), 
when the flame of a lamp flickers and spurts up, as it dies out. 
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784. ramdabhyudaya here should be raéghavabhyudaya, cf. 1300- 
1301 below. See also corrections in Appendix. 

801-802. maydlaksmane is the correct reading; see also 1703. 
Maydlaksmana is an Act of the play Jadnakiraghava. 

807. The reference is to the mace-duel between Bhima and 
Duryodhana. The speaker is Yudhisthira. 

852. dirapronnata. For the quotation of the full verse, see 
above 85-88. 

870-871, 876, 890. palityanka: Act 1V of Ratndavaili. 

874-875. Quotation from Venisamhara. In such places the 
quotation is not verbatim reproduction; only part of the text is 
cited. 

876. kadmadattapirti refers to a play different from Kamadatta 
in 3161 below. 

899ff. This verse is from Rdghavabhyudaya; see below 3145 
3146. 

918-921. An eleventh-hour tragic complication is introduced 
by some to add to the tension of the last juncture ; and some others 
desire that in the last juncture there should be a brief recapitula- 
tion of the course of action from the beginning, leading to its 
successful conclusion. 

These are examples of the post- Bharata developments and addi- 
tional views varying from Bharata’s which, as NLRK says at the 
beginning, it has brought together from different authorities on 
the subject. 

923. These twenty-one are referred to also as sandhyantaras. 
Sce NLRK itself below, 994. These are read in NS text and 
commented upon by Abhinavagupta. The Kasi edition reads 
these in the earlier part of this chapter, and notes that one manu- 
script does not have them. The GOS edition notes that some 
manuscripts have them in the earlier context as in the Kasi 
edition. Some differences have also crept into the enumeration 
of the twenty-one: NLRK’s dhih is hrih in Bharata and Bhoja; in 
NS dhih is noted as a variant. NLRK’s rujah is ojas according 
to others, and its upddhih is lekha according to others. The 
Bha. Pra. (p. 214, ll. 6-12) has upaddhi amd lekha, but omits dhi 
or hri; so that here hri has become dhi, and dhi has become u paédhi. 
Similarly saéhasa has become hdsa in Bhé. Pr. ND clearly states 
(p. 116) that these are given only by some schools, and that, as 
they are already covered by sandhyangas, vyabhicaribhavas, or 
incidents in the plot, they need not be given separately. Earlier 
the standard DR expressly stated (IV 84) that the twenty-one, 
sdman etc., need not be dealt with separately. The twenty- 
one sandhyantaras may therefore be taken as a post-Bharata 
development. 

942-943. This is the closing speech of Ravana with which Act 
Il of Uddattaréghava ends. 

961. evam asmdsu nigrhyamdnesu. The variant recorded in 
the printed texts do not have a reading nigrhyaménesu; the com- 
mon reading which has also a straight meaning fitting easily in 
the context is grhyamdanesu. 

968. Jamakdyana. An Act in the Prakarana, Puspadisitaka. 
See Raghavan, The Social Play in Sanskrit, pp. 19, 21, 22. 

971-972. For this verse, see Mrcchakatika IX 11. Readings 
however differ. 

974. anutapa. See also below 1824. Anutépdanka is an Act of 
the lost Rama-play Chalitarama. Cf. the act-name Pumsavana 
in 697 and 2820. The same characters, Citamukha and Sumaya, 
two demon agents of Lavanadsura, assume the guise of Kaikeyi 
and Manthara, poison Rama's mind against Sita who is pregnant 
and contrive her banishment. See also Bhd. Pra., p. 250, ll. 20-21 
where the words cintamirkhasya madyayda should read citamukha- 
sumdyayoh and refer to this same disguise and deception by the 
two demons Citamukha and Sumaya. See Raghavan, Some Old 
Lost Rama-plays. 

984. yudhisthira. The last Act of Ventsamhara, referred to as 
Samhdra in 275. 

991. tamdlavithyanka. Act III of the Nadgénanda. 

994-996. sandhindm antare begins a fresh sentence defining 
IcRhyokti as aerial voices uttered by celestial persons, and intro- 
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duced by dramatists at critical junctures. See below illustra- 
tions in 1041, 1043-1044. 

1004. dgantukena bhavena refers to an episode suggesting, in- 
dicating or bringing on, or helping to bring on, a coming event. 
Therefore the interpretation in NLRK of dgantuka-bhava as a 
vyabhicari-bhadva seems to be mistaken. See Abhinavagupta on 
NS (Vol. III, p. 19), DR 1 14 and Avaloka thereon. 

1039. Among the sandhyantaras or antarasandhis already enu- 
merated, some add: svapnodbhiita (or more correctly svapna and 
dita which are, however, already mentioned), the letter (likhita) 
and the voices from behind the curtain and from the air, nepathya- 
vacana and Gké@Sa-vacana. ‘This seems to be a reference to the 
view of Matrgupta; see citation from him in Raghavabhatta on 
Sdkuntala, p. 20: svapno diitasca lekhas ca nepathyoktis tathaiva 
ca/akasavacanam ceti jiieya hyantarasandhayah/ /. 

1045. caturvrttiti. See Raghavan, JOR V1 346-370; VII 33-52, 
91-112. 

1047. vildsa-vinydsa-krama-vrttih. This is RajaSekhara’s defi- 
nition; see his KM (GOS, 3rd edn.) p. 9, and Raghavan, JOR 
VII 51. 

1058. bharati karunadbhute. This is also a quotation. 

1059-1062. The verse on the assignment of the four vrttis to 
the different rasas is Kohala’s, not Bharata’s; particularly, the 
assignment of kaisiki to Srigdra, haésya and karuna in line 3 is 
opposed to Bharata’s view expressed in NS XX 63, where the 
correct reading is Srigdra-hdsya-bahuld, not Srnrgdra-hdsya-karu- 
naih. As karuna is to be depicted by profuse wailing, bhdratt is its 
vrtti. See the clarification of this by Abhinavagupta (A bAi. Bha. 
Vol. II, p. 452), where line 3 is cited as Kohala’s and criticized. 

1091-1092. badardyanah. See also below 2770, 3202. The 
name of this authority and the verse quoted are both found also 
in Bahuriipa Miésra’s commentary on DR. See Raghavan, JOR 
VIII 330. 

1101. §atakarnih. The authority is quoted also by Rucipati 
on Anargharaghava, N.S. Press edn., p. 7, on sthapaka-siitra- 
dhara, and by Sankara on Saékuntala. 

1107. madhyamam svaram. The melodic patterns to be used 
in the parvaranga, as well as in the opening juncture (mukha- 
sandhi) of a play, are those derived from madhyama-grama, or the 
scales based on madhyama as the basic or amSa note; e.g. melodic 
types like sddava or Suddha-sddava and bhinna-paficama. See 
Abhi. Bhd. (Vol. 1, 2nd edn., p. 237); Matanga’s Brhadde Si (TSS 
edn., p. 85); Damodaragupta’s Kuftanimata, verse 881; Sangi- 
taranakara \\ 82-84. See also Kalidasa, Malavikdgnimitra | 21, 
the drum tuned to the madhyama at the opening of the perform- 
ance. Madhyama-svara in the present context could also be 
taken to mean that the Siitradhara is to sing this in the middle 
register of the voice. 

1110. somena. The moon is specially saluted, because it is 
the guardian deity of the play-house; see NS 1 84. Cf. Kohala’s 
example of the naéndi verse, jitam udupatind etc. (Abhi. Bha., |, 
p. 25). See also below 1120, where the moon is said to be pleased 
by the naéndi and 1121-1122, where the reason is given, viz. that 
the moon is the receptacle of rasa. See also Bhd. Pra., p. 197, ll. 
6-9, where Sdradatanaya says that as rasa is dependent on 
candra, the ndndi verse itself should contain reference to the 
moon. 

1127. Twenty-two components of the parvaranga or stage pre- 
liminaries. Nine are mentioned, and the rest indicated by ddi 
“etc’’. Those left out are: 1. avatarana (2); 2. drambha (3); 3. 
vaktrapani (5); 4. parighattana (6); 5. sanghotana (7); 6. marga- 
sdrita (8); 7. dsdrita (9); 8. utthapana (10); 9. rangadvara (14); 
10. trigata (17); 11. Gsraévand (bahirgita). It is difficult to make 
up twenty-two from Bharata’s description of these. The Bhd. 
Pra. which gives and defines twenty-two, adds two more music 
and dance elements called dhruvaé and trisdma (pp. 194-199). 
Up to the ninth, the @sdrita, it is all played and sung behind the 
curtain privately. Up to the dances called céri, it is all for the 
propitiation of the deities; from trigata onwards, the features 
form part of what the poet has to write. 
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1130-1132. On jarjara or Indra’s Flagstaff, see Bharata, NS 
I 55ff., 70-74; 111 10-14 etc. The first drama was staged during 
the festival of Indra’s Flagstaff, and subsequently worship of 
Indra’s Flagstaff became part of the stage preliminaries of all 
Sanskrit drama. 

1131. The etymology of jarjara given here is ideal and not 
natural; jarjara means simply a bamboo pole which was planted 
as the symbol of Indra’s flagstaff. 

1136-1143. ndndyante siitradhdrah etc. The ndndi meant 
here is the propitiatory chant of praise and obeisance which the 
Stitradhaéra sings off stage and performs (by dancing). See the 
list of the components of the piarvaraiga given above. After 
this ndndi, the feature called trigata occurs, and from here it is 
the poet’s work. In the texts of available dramas, the direction 
nandyante tatah praviSati stitradharah occurs in two places, be- 
fore the poet’s own benedictory verse or after this verse; in the 
former case, it should be taken as a supplement to what the 
stitradhara had already sung inside, a benedictory verse which the 
poet has composed to mark the beginning of his own work; in the 
latter case, it should be understood that in the verses which the 
sitradhara utters off-stage, the opening verse of the play itself is 
included. The statement that the ndndi verse or verses should 
have twelve or eight word or sentence units, which commentators 
on the plays of the classical period discuss, may support the 
latter view that the poet’s benedictory verse was used by the 
stitradhara inside for his ndndi. After doing this, the first s7tra- 
dhara retires ; another of the same type, but designated as sthd paka 
or inductor of the play, comes on and does the trigata, prarocana 
etc. He is the si#tradhdra one finds in the Prologues of the texts 
of the plays, and in some texts, as those of the Bhasa-cycle, the 
Prologue is accordingly called sthapand and not prastdvand. 
Later, when the elaborate pirvaranga preliminaries went out of 
fashion, a single sitradhara, as the SD says, sufficed for both 
parts. According to Abhinavagupta, the first si#tradhara himself 
reappears as sthapaka, the role alone being different. Abhi. Bha. 
(Vol. I, 2nd edn., p. 248; SD VI 25-27). 

1157. yastu bharatopadistah kramah etc. For this elaborate 
course of propitiatory features and preliminary music and dance 
constituting the pirvaranga, see Bharata, ch. V. The NLRK 
states clearly that all this is too much in an ordinary theatre of 
the people. Cf. SD which states that the pirvaranga as such 
had become obsolete by this titre (VI 27-28): tddnim pirva- 
rangasya samyak-prayogabhavat etc. In fact, there were two 
kinds of pairvaranga, the plain ($uddha) and the variegated (citra), 
the latter having a good deal of dance, and it is for the purva- 
ranga that the hundred and cight poses of Taéudava dance were 
taught by Siva (IV 13-16). Later this is elaborated in the music 
chapters of NS, and Abhinavagupta says that NandikeSvara 
dealt with the citra piurvaranga elaborately in his work. See 
Raghavan, Music in Ancient Indian Drama, Art and Letters: 
Jour. Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society, London, XXVIII 
i, pp. 12-13. 

1165. The verse jayati sitavilola etc. is quoted as the ndndi verse 
of the play Bhagavadajjukiya by Rucipati in his gloss on Anar- 
gharaghava, p. 7; but it is not found in the farce of that name that 
has been published. 

1175. tatra stitradhdravisaye. 
clear. 

1176. Gmukham etad utpddyavastu. What is meant is that the 
subject-matter or incident or idea of the prastdvand or prelude 
should be something invented by the poet. Even when the plot 
of the play is prakhydta, the poet works out a prelude according 
to his fancy, for the dialogue which the satradhara has with the 
nati, pariparSvaka or vidisaka, in the prarocand, in the rtu-des- 
cription etc., and to introduce the opening action of the play. 

1187. On the components of vithi, thirteen in number, see 
below, 2906-3025. 

1191-1192. See also 2916-2917 below. This verse is quoted by 
Bahuriipa also; while NLRK says in the first instance ratnakoSa- 
krti, and devadatta-krti in the second, Bahuripa makes it kdlidasa- 
krti (Madras Ms. R. 4188, Vol. II, p. 26). 


The connection of tatra is not 
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1193-1195. The definition of avagalita here differs from that 
givenin NS, DR etc. See notes to 2910-3025. Note the differ- 
ence in reading in the verse from Sdakuntala quoted here. 

1197. The Ratndvaii illustration is for v@kya, that from Venz- 
samhdra being for vakyartha. 

1201-1202. This definition of prayogatisaya agrees with that in 
NS, but DR has a different conception which corresponds to the 
conception of avagalita in 1193-1195 above. 

1205-1206. Citation from Svapnavdsavadatta. While this con- 
firms the opening of the play as found in the Trivandrum edition, 
it must be noted that the actual words quoted in NLRK are 
missing from the edition. 

1211. The reference is again to the opening of the Sva pnavdsa- 
vadatta. 

1223. guror vidhatum Susrisdm is from the opening of Ndga- 
nanda, with a slight difference in reading. 

1224. sdmydatrikaih saha etc. This is from the Puspadiisitaka, 

1230. vasavadattaharana. In prologues, the Sitra- 
dhara in his conversation with his companions adopts another 
ingenious way of announcing the title of the play to be enacted. 
E.g., in the prologue to the play called Vdasavadattaharana, ‘The 
Carrying-off of Vasavadatta” (the story being the same as that 
of the extant Bhasa-play Pratijidyaugandharadyana), the name 
Vasavadattaharana is divided into the parts vdsavadattd, ha, and 
rana, and these parts are uttered one by one as answers to three 
questions; thus: haste karnasya kd Saktih, “‘what is the weapon 
in Karna’s hand?’’—to which the answer is vdsava, ‘‘Indra,”’ 
datta, ‘‘given,”’ i.e., “that given by Indra’; ksasamadhyagato 
sti kah, ‘‘What comes between the letters ksa and sa in the alpha- 
bet ?’’—to which the answer is ha, since the consonantal series 
ends with Sa, sa, sa, ha, ksa, and one or two other conjoint con- 
sonants, such as jac. The third question is framed in the whole 
second line of the verse quoted: ‘‘While being where, are warriors 
who are killed not blamed by others?’ The answer to this is 
rana, ‘‘battle.””. The answers to these three questions when put 
together give Vdsavadattd-ha-rana, the title of the play. 

1250-1270. Here are illustrated additional features of the 
sattvati, as set forth in Bharata’s verse quoted below, 1271-1273. 

1259. The verse quoted in illustration of alpa-karuna is not 
exactly an illustration; it simply enunciates the principle that 
krodha or anger, which is legitimate for sdttvati, is incompatible 
with Soka or grief. This verse is quoted in the Abhi. Bha. (Vol. 
1, 2nd edn., p. 273). 

1265-1266. This is Venisamhdra II] 40, with some difference 
in reading. 

1267-1270. This is an extra illustration from some play on the 
story of King Yayati. 

1277. This line is not found in Bharata. 
tive; probably, while the first line (1276) is a definition taken 
from Bharata, 1277 is an illustration taken from some play or 
coined by NLRK. 

1290-1291. These illustrations are not from any particular 
plays; they are the general terms in which salla@pa will express 
itself. 

1300-1302. Cf. 783-790 and 1283-1284. 

1340-1341. The reference is to the play Wadanamanjuké which 
is expressly cited in 2881 below. 

1354. angadena mandodarikesdkarsanam ‘“Angada dragging 
Mandodari by her hair.”” This refers to the play Artydravana. 
See Raghavan, Some Old Lost Rama-plays. 

1362. The reference is to the play Narakavadha, quoted above, 
1. 1082. 

1365. For this view of samksiptaka, see ND (GOS edn.), Pp. 
158: purvandyaka na yakavasthantaragrahah . 
valinetrtydgena sugriva-netrantara-grahanam. 

1393. Although in a play and in the conception of the character 
one thing is necessarily connected with another, this specific link- 
ing of vrttis and ndyaka-gunas is peculiar to NLRK. 

1435-1463. Bharata speaks of these as the six kinds of sarira- 
abhinaya; omitting the fifth called natyayita, NLRK here speaks 
of the other five. If there was a tradition of speaking of these 


some 


The meter is defec- 
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five only’as the fivefold abhinaya, then the paiicanga-abhinaya 
spoken of by Kalidasa in the Mdlavikdgnimitra | 6-7 may refer to 
these five. However, NLRK’s explanation of these five kinds of 
abhinaya is unsatisfactory. The correct explanations as set 
fort] by Bharata and further elucidated by Kalidasa, Mdlavika- 
onimitra 11 8, are the following. Va@kyais the textorsong. Sicd, 
as the name shows, is an intimation of the coming expression of 
idea or feeling which gleams in the animated limbs, before the 
words of the text or song have been actually uttered. Ankura, as 
its name means, is the untolding of the expression. Sakha, which 
again is a self-explanatory term, means the further expansion of 
this expression in different forms in the diverse limbs of the body, 
face, hands, feet, etc. Nizvrttyankura involves two actors, and 
refers to the subtle reactions in one when the other is delivering 





the speech. 

1464ff. Jaksandni. For an exhaustive account of the concept 
of the Jaksana and its history, see Raghavan, Some concepts of 
Alankara Sastra, ch. 1. 

1482. katydyanah. Not with elsewhere as an alankara 
writer; the words quoted, saundaryam alankarah, are actually 
from Vamana’s K. A. Si. Katyayana may be the gotra name of 
Vamana. It is not unusual to refer to well-known authors by 
out-of-the-way names; e.g. Lollata referred to as Aparajiti fter 
his father in RajaSekhara’s KAJ (p. 45). 

1489-1490. This is actually from Dandin’s Kavyddarsa. The 
definitions of individual gunas too that follow (Il. 1491-1499) are 
taken from Dandin. 

1503-1504. This verse is Dandin’s AdvyddarSa I1 361. 

1516-1517. The verse is obscure in meaning. 

1533-1534. The passage quoted from Venitsamhdra occurs in 
that play just before | 19. 

1534-1535. This verse has nothing to do with the Venisam- 
hava passage; it is a second independent illustration. 

1556-1557. This is a eulogy of a king or patron. 

1588. In the third line of the verse, the arrow of the God of Love 
is said to excite the jealousy of his own beloved Rati and shake 
the fortitude of the God of Spring; hence dhairyam here should 
read adhairyam, the previous janitd should be janita, and the two 
should form a single compound. 

1598-1599. The illustration for padoccaya from Ratndvali is 
the same as that given by Bhoja in his Sr. Pra. Cf. Bhoja, 
ot. «rea. 


met 


1608. The illustration for dista here is a parallel to the one 
given by Bhoja in his Sr. Pra. 

1615. The illustration from Sdkuntala for upadista is the same 
as that given by Bhoja. 

1622. The illustration for vicdra from Uttarardmacarita is the 
same as that given by Bhoja. 

1629-1630. The illustration from Ratn. for viparydsa is the 
same as that given by Bhoja; but Bhoja quotes also the whole 
context preceding the verse. 

1634. The illustration for bhramsa from Venisamhdara is the 
same as the one in Bhoja. 

1638. anunaya. Bhoja’s illustration from Ratndvali is re- 
produced, omitting the prose portion. 

1644. sitd-nirvdse. Sitd-nirvasa is Act I of the Kundamala. 
rhe illustrative verse in NLRK is parallel to the one given by 
Bhoja, but the Kundamalé citation here varies from the printed 
text. 

1649. daksinya. NLRK_ illustration from 
from Bhoja, who quotes the whole context. 

1659, 1660-1663. The verse rdmo ‘sau etc. cited here as illus- 
tration of arthaépatti is cited by Bhoja in his Sr. Pra. (II, 535) 
under arthapatti; but Bhoja calls the play from which it is taken 
Raghavananda, not Raghavabhyudaya. Earlier also, under dista, 
Bhoja quotes the oft-cited verse anke nyasyottamadngam etc. as a 
verse from the Raéghavadnanda. ) 

1699-1700. Jefa. Illustration in NLRK and Bhoja’s Sr. Pra. 


is the same. 


Ratndavali taken 


1702. The laksana called samksepa is a misnomer; it should 
really be dosa if Bharata is followed, or ksobha if Bhoja is followed. 
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Owing to the defective nature of the Mss., the Jaksana-names were 
handed down with many variants, which in their turn, having 
been accepted, added to the list of Jaksanas and the growth of 
what are called natydlankdras. Thus in the list followed by 
NLRK ksobha appears among the ndatydlankdras given below; see 
1739. See Raghavan, Some concepts of Alankaéra Sastra, ch. 1. 

1714. grhavrksavatikd. See also 3042, 3164, 3166. Same illus- 
tration is SD V1 193-194. This is Act II of the Puspadisitaka 
Prakarana. See Raghavan, The social play in Sanskrit, p. 21. 

1736. ndatydlankaras. On the growth and separate recognition 
of these as different from laksanas, see Raghavan, Some concepts 
of Alankara Sastra, ch. | on laksana. Bhoja puts the two lists 
together under the head Jaksanas and counts them as sixty-four; 
from Raghavabhatta’s commentary on Sak. (p. 9) we gather 
that it was Matrgupta who spoke separately of ndtydlankdaras in 
addition to Jaksanas which Matrgupta called vibhisanas. NLRK 
gives thirty-three of these ndtydlankaras, and the SD has the same 
thirty-three under the same heading (SD VI 195-198). 

1752-1753. The reference is to Act II (Kulapatyanka) of the 
Udattaradghava. 

1760. tdratamyam. There is obvious corruption in the text 
here. Could it be téralyam? 

1766. The meaning of the line cited in illustration here is that 
none but a son of such a wicked mother as Kaikeyi would create 
an obstacle to Rama’s coronation. 

1786-1789. wunmattacandragupte. Unmattacandragupta is Act 
V of the play Devicandragupta ot Visakhadeva(-datta). For the 
context of the line cited therefrom and the play as a whole, see 
Raghavan, The Devicandragupta, Jour. Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity, 11 i 23-54, ii 307, and The Social Play in Sanskrit. 

1798-1799. The two citations from Venisamhdra do not form a 
continuous passage. 

1800. upapattih/dhrtasya astrasya etc. There is no definition 
of upapatti here; only an illustration is given. Upapatti is to 
offer an explanation or justification for an action; and this is 
illustrated by Drona giving up his arms, and Karna giving a mis- 
leading justification for it. 

1804-1805. parihara. Definition 
factory. 

1813. This is not a verbatim quotation from Venisamhara 

1816-1817. This refers to Act II of Uddttardghava, the Kula- 
patyanka. 

1824-1825. A nutd parka. See above on 974. 

1842. Satam here is meaningless; it should be katham: the 
meaning is ‘‘How is it your spies did not go to the Videhas?”’ 

1847. capasya is meaningless; it may be pdpasya, and the 
passage may mean “You gloat over the sin Rama committed in 
moving the foul-smelling skeleton of Dundubhi.”’ 

1858-1859. The five and five: the avasthds and arthaprakrtis; 
the sixty-four: the sandhyangas; the four: the vrttis; the twenty- 
one: the sandhyantaras; the eight: the ndyaka-gunas; the thirty- 
six: the Jaksanas; the ninety: the thirty-three ndtydlankdras, the 
twenty-seven elements of Silpaka, the ten of bhana, the thirteen of 
vitht and the seven of bhanika. 

1876. satkdryavadi-darsana. According to Samkhya. 

1888. vipralambha and karuna. Usually the two are distin- 
guished, as in the former there is hope of reunion, and in the latter, 
there is none. Even when the fourth variety of vipralambha, 
called karuna-vipralambha, is accepted for cases like MahaSveta 
in Kddambari and Rati in Kumdrasambhava, where the separation 
is due to the death of the ndyaka, there is the promise of reunion. 
The statement of NLRK is therefore to be taken to mean that, 
with this reservation, the feelings that come in vipralambha- 
§rngadra and karuna are the same. Cf. Bharata, NS VI 45-46: 
atraha yadyevam ratiprabhavah katham asya karun- 
Gsrayino bhava bhavanti ntra peksa-bhavah 

sd peksabhavo anyah karunah, 
anyo vipralambhah. 

1913. cara bhavah. cara here stands for vyabhicdrin; so also 
on pp. 83, 89 (1992, 1994, 2131). Rudrabhatta too uses cara for 
vyabhicarin; cf. his Srngdratilaka, \11 26. 


and illustration not satis- 


§rngdrah, 
karunas tu 


vipralambhakrtah. evam 
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1932. vrddhayah. This should be buddhayah. Buddhi is used 
as a synonym of mati which is a vyabhicarin occurring in vira. 

1949. bibhatso (a)virasamsrayah. The quotation of this verse 
in Sarvananda’s 7itkdsarvasva on Amara (TSS edn., Vol. I, p. 147), 
there attributed to Matrgupta, reads nica-samSrayah. 

1957-1960. These four lines on adbhuta are quoted by Sar- 
vananda in his 7ikdsarvasva (TSS edn., Vol. I, p. 146) as Matr- 
gupta’s. 

1961. pradsddopagama in the text meaning “approaching a 
palace” is out of place here; it may be emended into prasd@dopag- 
ama which means “entering upon a state of elation caused by an 
uplifting or wonderful sight.” 

1965-1966. sthdyi here means leading, netaé or avgi, as other 
writers say. NLRK uses sthdyi for the leading rasa, and vya- 
bhicarin for the subsidiary rasas, on the analogy of the one sthdyi- 
bhava and the many vyabhicari-bhdvas that subserve it; see also 
below, 2137-2138. 

1967. The principles to be kept in mind in depicting rasa have 
been set forth briefly by Rudrata and Rudrabhatta, and by 
Anandavardhana and his followers in more detail. See KA XI 
12-14, Sragdratilaka 111 20, 22, 46-53; Dhvanydloka III 18-19. 
What NLRK says in somewhat different terms has some positive 
elements and practical ideas. 

2001. vyabhicdrinah. When the NLRK list of the vyabhicari- 
bhavas is compared with NS, it is seen that supta of NS is dropped, 
and in its place Sauca is mentioned. supta, it may be argued, is 
redundant after nidrd, though from the description, it is clear that 
nidra is sleepiness and supta is sleep. On this and on reduction of 
or addition to Bharata’s list of vyabhicdrins, see Raghavan, The 
number of Rasas, pp. 158-160. 

2014. rajya-vidisako 'vadat. ‘The court jester said’’ is hardly 
satisfactory; the text is obviously corrupt. 2013 refers to an 
uttama or superior character in love having the feeling of 
§anka, and accordingly, in the illustration that follows, the 
speaker should be the king and not the jester. The verse quoted 
(2015-2016) also fits in better as words spoken by the king. 
See note on this line in the Corrections, Appendix I. On a 
superior character in love having this feeling, cf. Bharata, NS VI 
33. 

2019-2020. On the respective reactions in the higher, middling, 
and lower characters in mada, cf. NS V1 40. 

2096. sativa. The explanation here is what the sémkhya sys- 
tem gives for its sattva-guna. Usually the word is explained as 
the state of mental absorption, or the entering into an emotional 
condition. Cf. NS VII 92-93 and Abhi. Bha., Vol. III, p. 150, 
sattvam ca manassamddhadnajam. ‘The sattva-guna as conceived 
in sémkhya however does play a part in the rasa theory. 

2145. pardvaskandanatrana. An example of this is seen in the 
opening of the VikramorvaSiya. 

2156-2157. See below, 3203-3204 and notes thereon. 

2159. piirvaranga. See above, 1125-1138. 

2161. Cf. 1140-1143. 

2163-2164. kdvyaprasthapaka: the same as sthapaka described 
in 1140-1143. 

2187. The line should define nepathya, or greenroom, which is 
mentioned, but the construction of the line as a whole is not clear. 

2196. See corrections in Appendix. 

2199. vayasyakah sahacarah. This line in Ranganatha’s gloss 
on the VikramorvaSiya (N.S. Press edn., p. 26) reads vayasyakah 
catupatuh. The NLRK reading is superior. 

2232-2233. In the quotation of these two lines in the gloss on 
Vikramorvasiya (p. 14) the second and third quarters are omitted. 

2240. Line not free from difficulty. 

2241. The passage as quoted in the gloss on VikramorvaSiya 
reads hi hi citre syatam, but it is metrically defective. 

2244. Gloss on Vikramorvasiya reads: distyaépirvo vardhatir 
ucyate (pp. 16, 21). 

2246. Meaning of this line obscure. 

2252. This is from Mrechakatika 1X 1. 

2268. Slight differences in readings in the quotation of this in 
the Vikramorvasiya commentary. 
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2271. See above, 348 and notes thereon. 

2280. See above, 994-996. 

2299-2300. The otherwise obscure observation that the Creator 
attained the fame of Panini is to be understood by reference to the 
pun on the expression ripasiddhit which means construction of 
grammatical forms as well as the production of beautiful physical 
forms. 

2312. There is a pun here: vali ‘‘fold’’ is also to be tak 
“powerful.” 

2339. Line hypermetric. 

2360. The heading trtiye is to be inserted after this line. 

2361. dosam makes a pun, as it is also the accusative of doj 
“arm.” 

2373-2374. The sense is fairly clear, but the words and their 
exact meaning are not clear. 

unndatayati. Nat. (10th conjugation), means himsd; see Panini, 
II iii 56: jast-niprahana-nd{a-kratha-pisdm himsdyam. Here it 
means that the woman pesters or plagues her husband; but the 
accusative vallabham is wrong, for according to II iii 56, the roots 
here used (unnd@tayati etc.) take the genitive, e.g. ‘“‘corasya un- 
natayati.”” The woman in the fourth period of youth never leaves 
her husband’s presence, even as in wintér, a poor old shivering 
woman will not leave the sunshine. See Bhd. Pra., p. 105, |. 9, 
especially the fn. reading there which accords better with NLRK, 
-kantair avirahdsanam. But Bhd. Pra. states here that she is 
favorable to the king bestowing his attention on other women 
( prati-paksadnukilyam). 

2383ff. For mana and its various forms see Raghavan, Srii- 
garamajijart, Introduction, p. 26. 

2395. kdnte natha etc. For the full verse see above 1026-1029. 

2409. muner bharatasya. This is not exactly from Bharata’s 
NS; it must be from some post-Bharata work like that of Kohala. 

2516. sdgarikadyd. ‘The reference is to the Ratndvalzi. 

2518ff. The eight kinds of ndyikds. For exhaustive treatment 
of the various kinds of nd@yikd see Raghavan, Sragdramaiijari, 
Introduction. 

2582-2583. Cf. kavir navah etc. An immature poet, not yet 
having the sure touch as to what word to take out and what to 
put in; see Rajasekhara, KM (GOS, 2nd edn.), p. 20: dvapod- 
dharane tavad ydavad dolayate manah/paddndm sthapite sthairye 
hanta siddha sarasvati//, the first half of which is closely followed 
by NLRK. 

2590-2593. This quatrain is a conversation between an adbhi- 
sGrika eager to go out and a friend who asks her not to go herself, 
but to send a messenger. svaird prakrtyaiva sé is the Nayika’s 
reply, and refers to the girl who might be sent as messenger. 
margo, 'yam janasankatah is again the speech of the friend who is 
trying to dissuade the ndyiké from going. To this, vitapini 
nyasyami kificit is the ndyika’s reply. tamah sdndram is the 
further objection of the friend, and nanvabhisdrikG@sau etc. is the 
naytka’s final reply. 

2594. On the additional ndyikd-type called sabhayd, see Rag- 
havan, Srngdramaiijari, Introduction, pp. 25-26. 

2605. The additional ‘ornaments of behavior’ (ces{dlankaras) 
mentioned here were first mentioned by Rahula, the Buddhist 
writer on Natya Sastra. On the history of these additional ones, 
see Raghavan, Writers quoted in the Abhinavabharati, JOR VI 
208-210, and his Number of Rasas, p. 159, fn. 1. Of the addi- 
tional ones noted in NLRK, maugdhya, mada and tapana were 
given by Rahula; bhdvikatva, given by him, is omitted in NLRA; 
viksepa in NLRK is mentioned by Padmas§ri, a Buddhist writer 
on erotics, in his Ndégarasarvasva XIII 3-4, which is used by 
Sagaranandin in this section. hava and held in NLRK are already 
in Bharata in the same context, though not as part of the list 
lila, vilaésa etc. NS XXII 7-11. 

2633. The verse sapatnindm agre is a recast of Kiradtdrjuniya 
VIII 37, the very words of Bharavi being used as far as possible. 
In the last line of the verse, it is not manu harati but anuharati. 
saubhagya is the sense of being the object of love or regard of 
another, especially as between two lovers (véllabhya); cf. Kali- 
dasa, Kumdrasambhava V 1: priyesu saubhagyaphala hi caruta. 
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2643. nirmalayami. ‘This means “I [shall] cast away’’ and 
not “I [shall] clean’’; it is related to the more common form 
nirmalya in the sense of a cast-off garland. 

2700. praptesu etc. This is just one more definition, in verse, 
but hardly an illustration; but the Ndgarasarvasva itself, where- 
from it is taken, gives it as an illustration. 

2718. tharima. The Ndgarasarvasva, in the vrtti part, reads 
arimam (p. 39). : 

2751. According to Bharata’s NS the line should read antah- 
pura-sangitaka-kanyam etc. But that NLRK reads here only 
sangata and not savgitaka is clear from the prose gloss in line 
2758 below. 

2754. The verse-line quoted from Bharata is incomplete at the 
end. Some verses from Bharata are quoted as they are, and 
some as if in prose form. 

2764. nayikayaiva. ‘This refers to the senior queen, devi, the 
Dharini in \Jdlavikda. 

This is the name of a ndtika like the Ratna- 


first ndyikd, e.g 

2765. granieyi 
valt. 

2767. Cf. Bhd. Pra., p. 238, \l. 4-5, where the view is ascribed 
to Harsa. Bahuriipa reproduces it as in Bhé. Pra. The Bha. 
Pra. reading avidtisakath must be savidiisakaih. 

2768. nakhakuttastvaha. SD also quotes Nakhakutta, V 39. 

2769. Cf. Bha. Pra., p. 238, 10. 

2770. badardyano ‘'pyevamadha. See also 3202. Badarayana 
is quoted on a Natya Sastra topic by Bahuriipamiéra in his gloss 
on DR. See Raghavan, Bahuriipamisra’s commentary on the 
Dasgaripaka, JOR VIII 330. 

2774. mena-. There is a reference here to a totaka called 
Venakanahusa. 

2783. puspadiisitaka. For a collection of all the fragments of 
this lost play and reconstruction of its plot, see Raghavan, The 
social play in Sanskrit. 

2786. mdlatiparinaya. ‘The reference is to the theme of Mdla- 
timddhava. 

manda-kulastri-krtam. ‘(here are two or more interpre- 
tations given to this feature mentioned by Bharata. One inter- 
pretation is that the heroine is of humble birth; another is that if 
a woman of good family is to be featured, she should be one whose 
character is subject to reproach. See Abhi. Bha., Vol. II, pp. 
431-432; ND, p. 117; Raghavan, The Devicandragupta, Jour. 
Banaras Hindu University 11 30-31, and The social play in 
Sanskrit, p. 16. 

2788-2789. veSyamapi Saurasenim. ‘This is said because the 
language of the courtesan in drama is usually Sanskrit. 

2797. For vyaéyoga no play is cited as an example. 

2801. pravrddha-yuddha should be nivrtta-yuddha, for the anka 
represents the aftermath of a war and does not itself include war. 
See NS XVIII 95. 

2802. It should be noted that no example of an avka is cited. 

2803. narakoddharanam. In Bahuripa, where the plays named 
in NLRK appear, this is read as tdrakoddharanam (JOR VI1I\1 
328). 

2804. Read the play cited as Vrtroddharana. Bahuripa too 
mentions this (JOR VIII 327). 

2805. After yathd the name of a play given as illustration seems 
to be missing: yathd tad eva in 2807 confirms this. Further, for 
the three main features given for dima, each is given an illustra- 
tion, but two names alone are found; the third is therefore missing 
after yathd. 

2812. Sakradnandah. Sakraénanda is mentioned by Bahuripa 
also (JOR VIII 328). 

2817-2818, Citation from the Citrasalikad, an Act of some play. 
his is found also in Bhd. Pra., p. 250, ll. 16-17. See also above 
NLRK 945. 

2820. pumsavandnke. The Pumsavana act is quoted also in 
Bhaé. Pra., p. 250, ll. 20-21; see also above 697 and notes on 
Anutapanka in 974 above. 

2825-2827. The passage on the three Srigdras is quoted by 
Sarvananda in his gloss on the Amarakosa (TSS 1, p. 147); cf. 
also Abhi. Bha., Vol. 1, 2nd edn., p. 39. 
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2825. lamakdyananke. See also above, 968. This is Act V of 
the Puspadisitaka. Lamakayana is a character there fand 
Naudayanti is the heroine. See Raghavan, The social play in 
Sanskrit, pp. 19, 21, 22. 

2829-2830. Cf. above, 1308, 2755-2756. 

2837-2838. See Corrections in Appendix. 

2842. kundaSsekharavijayah. The name is given as Kusumasek- 
haravijaya in Bha. Pra. (p. 253, 1. 21), SD (VI 249-250) and Ba- 
huripa (JOR VIII 328). 

2844-2845. A male character, the vita, is the sole character in 
the bhana; what is meant by NLRK when it says that it is to be 
rendered by a single danseuse is that she could play the role of a 
male character also; the emphasis is on a single player, actor or 
actress. That in ancient India there were whole troupes of 
players composed of women is seen from the Kuttanimata of 
Damodaragupta. 

2848. patralekha seems to be the name of an example of the 
bhana. 

2849. lalitandgara. Bahuriipa also mentions Lalitandgara as 
an example of the bhdna. (JOR VIII 327-328.) 

2850ff. On the bhava and the /dsydngas, see Raghavan, paper 
of the same name, Jour. U. P. Hist. Soc. XVIII i-ii 135-147. 
The /dsya and its agas are described by Bharata in his NS, once 
inch. XVIII (or XLX) aiong with the sandhyangas, and again in 
more detail with regard to music and dance, in Ch. XX XI (Kasi 
edn.) on tala. For some of the features mentioned in NLRK for 
these ten /dsydéngas, one has to see the fala chapter of NS also. 
E.g., for 2856-2857 on sthitapathya, the paficapani, bhaumacari 
etc., see N.S, Ch. XX XI 482, 491-493 (KaSi edn.) 

2865-2866. vaimiidhaka. trimtidhaka is the name found in all 
other works, from NS downwards. Also, while NS and all other 
texts refer to it as full of masculine feeling (purusa-bhavadhya), 
the NLRK alone, followed by DS (VI 219), mentions that a man 
is here disguised as a woman, and illustrates this with Makaranda 
so disguised in Madlati. 

2879. yacchankhavalaya. See Bhd. Pra., p. 264. |. 5, calad- 
valaya-Ssrikhaiam, which seems to give better sense. 

2881. madanamanjuld. See il. 1340-1341 for another reference 
to this play, there called madanamajijuka. 

2887. uttarottaraka is read in all other texts as uttamottamaka. 
But cf. 2896 where NLRK repeats utlarottaraka. Further, the 
idea of the abhisdrikd, which NLRK includes in the definition 
(2887-2888), is not found in other texts. 

2898. dvimuktaka. Usually given as dvimidhaka. 

2902. Safivilisa. An example of prahasana. This is given as 
‘a$ikala in Bahuriipa’s gloss on DR (see JOR VIII 327). 

2903. bhagavadajjuka. Bahuriipa too mentions thisin the same 
context (see JOR VIII 327). 

2910ff. vithyangas. See above 1186, 1187, 1189-1195, where 
two of these, udghdtyaka and avagalita, occur as atgas of dmukha. 

2913. udghataka. Given also as udghdtyaka, 1187, 1189. 

2916-2917. Same illustrative verse in 1191-1192 above, with 
this difference, that in the earlier citation the name of the work is 
given as Ratnakosa and here it is replaced by the name Deva- 
datta-krtt. 

2939. haste karnasya etc. For the full verse, see 1230-1231. 

2948-2949. The verse sulabhah etc. is from Valmiki, but it is 
used as it is in the play Rémdbhyudaya of YaSovarman; the cita- 
tion in NLRK is from the play. 

2988-2989. These lines require re-construction. See Appendix, 
Corrections. What is printed as the vdiisaka’s speech cannot be 
a quotation, since it is in Sanskrit; it can only be a paraphrase. 

3021-3024. The vidisaka is merely joking, and tantalizing 
the king; really there is no picture that he has brought for the 
king. This is the significance of the characteristic of this aga 
referred to by the words asadbhita and hdsa-janana. 

3028. mayakapaélikah. Mentioned also in SD VI 292-293. 

3029. kanakavatimaddhavah. Mentioned also in SD and Alan- 
karasangraha. The latter runs Silpaka into sallaépa, and gives 
the example of Silpaka as well as all the Silpakdngas found in 
NLRK and Bhd. Pra. as angas of sallapa. 
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3042. vrksavatika. 
note on 1714. 

3054. brhadvakula-vithi. Act | of Malati. is so called, with 
the qualification ‘brhad’, perhaps to distinguish it from the Vaku- 
lakavithi, an example of the type called vithi. The meaning of 
vithi is different in the two cases. 

3066. nandayantisamhdara. ‘The last Act of the Puspadisitaka, 
see Raghavan, The social play in Sanskrit, p. 22. 

3072-3075. The heroine is seen on the terrace, and is compared 
to a strange moon. 

3076. See above, note on 67. 

3091-3093. The Kundamalda passage cited here varies somewhat 
from the printed text. 

3101. kumbhanke. See note on 288-293 above. 

3112. dordandaéh. From Act II of Uddttaradghava. 

3113, 3117. ksapanakapdlika. An Act from the Rama-play, 
Raméananda; sce above, 373. 

3147. For the whole verse, see 899, 

3150. sragdratilaka. Mentioned in SD VI 181 
Bha. Pra., p. 262, 22; Alankadrasangraha \V 143. 

3156. keliraivataka. See Bhd. Pra., p. 267,4; SD V1 307-308; 
Alankdarasangraha, \X 148. 

3159. kriddrasatala. See SD V1 294-295; Alankdrasangraha, 
im 133. 

3161. kadmadatta. 

3164. erhavatikad. Elsewhere called 
savatika, cf. 1714, 3042. 


Act II of the puspadisitaka, see above, 


182. Also in 


See SD VI 313; Alankdrasangraha, \X 134. 
Vrksavatika or Grhavrk- 


3179. candanalatégrha. Thisis Act Il of Ndgdnanda. 

3186. vindvati. See Bhd. Pra., p. 262, 17. 

3187. bindumati. See SD V1 305-6; Alankdrasangraha, 1X 
158. 


3190. prathamas tu naélikah. ‘The first Act should be of a dura- 
tion of three ndalikds; hence tu here must be tri; see Bhd. Pra., 
p. 267, 1. 11; SD V1 304, and Alank. Sang. 1X 156. 

3191. Sesau dasa ndélikau. Acts Ill and 1V are both given ten 
nalikas; but Bhaé. Pra. allow Act Ill seven nalikds, and SD and 
Alank. Sang. allow six. 

3197. valivadhah. See Bhd. Pra., p. 263, 1. 17; SD V1 287-288; 
Alank. Sang. \X 125. 
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3200. What is meant is that the Acts in a sattaka are called 
yavanikantaras instead of avkas. 

3203-3204. The idea which is expressed here in a cumbersome 
manner is clearly stated earlier in 2156-2157, as also in Bhd. Pra.. 
p. 269, ll. 9-10. Though the king should speak Sanskrit, here he 
talks Prakrit, and that is for a reason (kdrya); and the reason 
(karya) is that a special variety of drama (riipaka) has been 
created here, viz. the sattaka, and its speciality is that it is wholly 
in Prakrit. , 

3205. rdsaka. 
mirkha-ndyakam see Bha. Pra., p. 269, |. 


On the correct reading mukhya-ndyakam for 
16; Alank. Sang. 1X 


150. But SD V1 289 has the corrupt reading mirkha as found 
here. 
3212. vildsavati. See SD V1 279-280; Alank. Sang. 1X 161. 


3213. ullapyaka. Also mentioned as ullopyaka. The reading 
tryanka ‘having three Acts,” should perhaps be trya7iga “having 
three members.”’ It has only one Act; see Bhd. Pra., p. 266, Il. 
16,21; SD V1 262; Alank. Sang. 1X 162. But SD records a view, 
based probably on the corrupt variant tryarka, that according to 
some, it has three Acts (VI 283). 

gitamayam. While all the minor varieties are musical, the 
special mention of ulldpya as gita-maya “‘of the form of songs” is 
to be noted, for ullopya was originaliy a sacred musical composi- 
tion. See Vajiavalkya-Smrti \11 4.113. It is one of the seven 
marga songs mentioned already in Bharata, NS XXXI 287 
(IXaSi edn.). 

3215-3216. devimahddeva. See 
V1 283-284. 

3225. Sriharsa. The author of the Varttikas on NS, quoted in 
Abhi. Bhd. See Raghavan, Writers Quoted in Abhi. Bha., JOR 
VI 204-208. 

King Vikrama is mentioned as an authority in the Savgita- 
Srngarahara of Hammira (see Raghavan, Later Sangita Litera- 
ture, J. of the Music Academy, Madras, IV 20) and in the Sangita- 
Makaranda; cf. the Sdhasdnkiya-tika referred to by Ranganatha 
on Vikr. (N.S. Press edition, p. 31) as quoted by Devapani in 
his gloss on DR. 

3226. garga. 

badara. 
times in NLRK. 


Bha. Pra., p. 266, |. 20; SD 


Not known elsewhere as a Ndtya-authority. 
May be taken as Badarayana quoted three 
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i. PLAYS CITED 


Numbers refer to lines in the Sanskrit text. Marks of paren- 
theses denote items not identified within the body of the Sanskrit 
text or additions to identifications thus made. 


A. PLAYS 
Abhijiiana (Sak.), 319, ¢1194), 1614, 1698, 1757, 1776, 3038, 
3169, 3172, 3177 

Act VI. Anutapanka, 3169, 3172, 3177 
Utkanthitamadhava (kavya), 3153 
Uttara (rama) carita, 1621 
(Udattaraghava) 

Act II. Kulapatyanka, 67, 205, 942, (1753, 1816), 3076, 


(3112) 
Act IV. Sugrivanka, 70, 388, 964, 1607 
Act V. Kumbhanka, 288, 324, 933, 1255, 1806, 3101 
Urvasimardana (ihamrga), 2839 
Usaharana (nataka), 2869 
Kanakavatimadhava (Silpaka), 3029 
Karpiramafjari (sattaka), 3200 
Kalavati, 2898, 3019 
Kamadatta (bhanika), 3161 
Kamadattapirti(?), 876 
Kundamala, 153, 386, (1644), 3089 
Act I. Sitanirvasa, 1644, 3089-3090 
Kundasekharavijaya (ihamrga), 2842 
Krtyaravana (nataka), (1354), 3097 
Atavyanka, 3098 
Keliraivataka (hallisaka), 3156 
Kridarasatala (Srigadita), 3159 
Grameyi (natika), 2765 
(Chalitarama) 
Pumsavananka, 697, 2820 
Anutapanka, 974, 1824 
Janakiraghava (nataka), 84, 90, (97-98), 148, 177, 385, 432, 563, 
642, 651, 658, 684, 692, 700, 713, 730, 801, 832, 851, 864, 886, 
1035, 1570, (1703), 2515 
Mayalaksmana Act, 801-802, 1703 
Last Act, Samhara, 178 
( Tapasavatsaraja), 720-722 
Diitangada, 983 
Devadatta-krti (?), 2917 
( Devicandragupta) 
Unmattacandragupta Act, 1786 
Devimahadeva (ullapyaka), 3215 
Narakavadha, 1082, (1362) 
Narakoddharana (dima), 2803 
Nalavijaya, 290 
Nagananda, 50, 176, 277, 391, (400), 819, 838, 937, 968, 987, 
(991), 1010-1013, 1223, 1528, 1722, 2819, 2854, (3179) 


Act I. Gaurigrha, 51, 400, 1528, 2854 
Act II. Candanalatagrha, 3179 
Act III. Tamalavithyanka, 991 


Act IV. Vadhyaéila, 937, 2819 

Act V. Ciidamani (samhara), 819, 838, 968 
Patralekha (bhana), 2848 
Padmavatiparinaya (prakarana), 2783, 2789, 2876 
Puspadisitaka, (1224), 2783, 2793 

Act I. Grhavrksavatika, 1714, 3042, 3164, 3166 

Lamakayananka, 968, 2825 

Last Act, Nandayantisamhiara, 3066 
Balacarita, 540, 611, 751, 755 
Bindumati (durmallika), 3187 
Bhagavadajjuka (prahasana), 2903 
Bhimavijaya (may refer only to a theme), 530 
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Madanamanjula (-ka) (Play based on one of the lambakas « 
Brhatkatha), (1340-1341), 2881 

Madanikakamuka (rasaka), 3209 

Mayakapalika (sallapa), 3028 

Mayamadialasa (nataka), 276, 324, 472, 481-495, 498, 502, 508 
527 

Samharanka, 523 

Maricavaficitaka, 861 

Malatimadhava (prakarana) (197), 371, 386, 410, 955, 957, 
1673, 1758, 1826, 2515, 2866, 3054, 3060 


f thy 


Act Il. Brhadvakulavithi(ika), 3054 

Act V. SmaSsananka, 955, 1758, 1826, 3060 
Act VI. Cauryavivaha, 2866 

Act LX. Unmattamadhava, 1673, 1758 


Mudraraksasa, 423, 958 
Mrechakatika, (294-295), 387, (970), 2783, 2784, 
2857, 3122, 3130 
Act V. Durdinanka, 2857 
Act VIII. Motakanka, 3122, 3130 
Mena(kanahusa) (totaka), 2774 
RatnakoSa-krti (?), 1192 
Ratnavali, 669, 673, 704, 735, 810, 844, 870, (881), (883), 
1197, 1300, 1351, 1597, 1628, 1637, 1648, 1760, 2516, 
2813, 2863, 2982, 3014, 3086 


2793, 2815. 


940. 


2765, 


Act I. Caitravalyanka, 1597, 3086 

Act II. Kadaligrha, 669, 704, 1648, 2863, 2982 
Act III. Sanketanka, 735, 810, 940, 1628, 1637 
Act IV. Palityanka, 844, 870, 879, 881, 883, 2813 


Rambhanalakibara, 949 : 

Raghavabhyudaya, 109, 174, (784, 899), 1042, 1215, 1283, 1300, 
1430, 1659, 1794, 3004, 3137, 3145 

Setvanka, 1795 

Radha (vithi), 3025 

Ramavikrama (nataka), 676 

Ramananda, 373, 385, (3117) 

Ksapanakakapalika Act, (373), 3113, 3117 

Ramabhyudaya, 3126 

Ramayana (reference to theme), 1353 

Raivatiparinaya, 318 

Lalitanagara (bhana), 2848 

Vakulavithi (vithi), 2907 

Valivadha (preksanaka), 3197 

Vikramorvasiya, (1524), 1769, 2773, 3115, 3144 

(Viddha)salabhafjika, 3071 

Vilasavati (natyarasaka), 3212 

Vinavati (bhani), 3185 

Vrtto(tro)ddharana (dima), 2804 

Venisamhara, 76, 145, 166, 175, 193, 232, 273-275, 320, 381, 391, 
418, 426, 558, (571), (578), 589, 601, 608, 614, 619, 623, 639, 
641, 663, 727, 738, 740, 745, 793, 807, 814, 824, 826, 830, 840, 
848, 873, 889, 893, 895, 935, 965, 977, 979, 1018, 1041, 1199, 
1265, 1286, 1532, 1633, 1655, 1751, 1799, 1800, 1804, 1812, 
1815, 1818, 1832, 1835, 3009 


Act I. Pratijiabhima, 274, 935, 965, 1199, 1815, 1832, 3009 
Act II. Bhanumati, 274, 663, 1633, 1812 
Act III. AéSvatthamanka, 274, 320, 381, 415, 727, 738, 740, 


979, 1040, 1655, 1800, 1804, 1818, 1835 

Act IV. Sundaranka, 274, 1797 

Act V. Dhrtaradstranka, 275, (745), 3081 

Act VI. Sambhara or Yudhisthira, 275, 793, 815, 984 
Sakrananda (samavakara), 2812 
Satyabhama (gosthi), 3027 
Sarmisthaparinaya, 1216, 1268 
Sasikamadatta, 319 
Sagivilasa (prahasana), 2902 
Srngaratilaka (prasthana), 3150 
Svapnavasavadatta, 1203, (1211) 
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B. ACTS OF PLAYS 
Atavyanka, (from Krtyaravana), 3098 
Anutapanka, (Act VI of Abhi. Sak.), 3169, 3172, 3177 
Anutapanka, (from Chalitarama), 974, 1824 
Ayodhyabharata, 1710, 2976 
‘ A$vatthamanka, (Act III of Veni.), 274, 320, 381, 418, 727, 738, 
740, 979, 1040, 1655, 1800, °1804, 1818, 1835 
Unmattacandragupta, (from Dévicandragupta), 1786 
Unmattamadhava, (Act IX of Malati.), 1673, 1758 
Kadaligrha, (Act II of Ratn.), 669, 704, 1648, 2863, 2982 
Kicakabhima, (probably same as next), 985, 1778, 1791 
Kicakanka, (probably same as the above), 1828, 1830 
Kumbhanka, (Act V of the Udattaraghava), 288, 324, 933, 1255, 
1806, 3101 
Kulapatyanka, (Act II of Udattaraghava), 67, 205, 942, (1752, 
1816), 3076, (3112) 
Kekayibharata, 1685, 1764 
Kosalanka, 59, 3094, 3132 
Ksapanakakapalika, (Viskambhaka and act from Ramananda), 
(373), 3113, 3117 
Grhavatika, Grhavrksavatika, Vrksavatika, (Act I of Puspadisi- 
taka), 1714, 3042, 3164, 3166 
Gaurigrha, (Act I of Nag.), 51, 400, 1528, 2854 
Candanalatagrha, (Act II of Nag.), 3179 
Citrasalika, 945, 2817 
Cidamani, (Act V of Nag.), 819, 838, 968 
Caitravalyanka, (Act I of Ratn.), 1597, 3086 
Cauryavivaha, (Act VI of Malati.), 2866 
Tamalavithyanka, (Act III of Nag.), 991 
DaSsarathanka, 1002, 1782 
Durdinanka, (Act V of Mrcch.), 2857 
Dhrtarastranka, (Act V of Veni.), 275, (745), 3081 
Nandayantisamhara, (last Act of Puspadisitaka), 3066 
Nagavarmamka, 369 
Palityanka, (Act IV of Ratn.), 844, 870, 879, 881, 883, 2813 
Pumsavananka, (from Chalitarama), 697, 2820 
Pratijiabhima, (Act I of Veni.), 274, 935, 965, 1199, 1815, 1832, 
3009 ‘i 
Prasthananka, 1694 
Pravrdanka, 289, 3046, 3120 
Brhadvakulavithika, (Act I of Malati.), 3054 
Bhanumatyanka, (Act II of Veni.), 274, 663, 1633, 1812 
Madayantisamhdara, 2889 
Mayalaksmana, (An Act of Janakiraghava), 801-802, 1703 
MayaSsakunta, (Nala-story), 3105 
Malatiparinaya, (ref. to the theme of MaAlati.), 2786 
Motakanka, (Act VIII of Mrcch.), 3122, 3130 
Yudhisthira, (Act VI of Veni.), 275, 793, 815, 984 
Lamakayananka, (from Puspadisitaka), 968, 2825 
VadhyaSila, (Act IV of: Nag.), 937, 2819 
Vibhisananirbhartsananka, 1808, (1839 ? theme) 
Saktyanka, 338, 388, 967, 1749 
SmaSsananka, (Act V of MAlati.), 955, 1758, 1826, 3060. 
Sanketanka, (Act III of Ratn.), 735, 810, 940, 1628, 1637 
Sampatyanka, 749, 758, 761, 1666 
Samhara, (last Act of several plays): 
—of Nagananda, 819; —of Puspadisitaka, 
Mayamadialasa, 523; —of Veni., 275 
Sitanirvasa, (Act I of Kundamala), 1644, 3089-3090 
Sugrivanka, (Act IV of Udattaraghava), 70, 388, 964, 1607 
Sundaranka, (Act IV of Veni.), 274, 1797 
Setvanka, (from Raghavabhyudaya), 1795 


-of Janakiraghava, 178; 
3066 ; of 


Il. AUTHORITIES CITED OR USED 


Anya, Apara, Kecid, etc.: Other authority or authorities on 
Natya, 7, 24, 50, 141, 173, 195, 227, 298, 316, 545, 548, 769, 


775, 778, 918, 920, 1063, 1079, 1104, 1182, 1675, 1991, 2790, 


2921, 2928 
Asmakutta, 83, 437, 2766, 3226. 
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Katyayana, 1482. 

(Kavyadarga), 1317-1318, 1485-1486, 1489-1490, 1503-1504. 

(Kohala), 1059-1062. 

Garga, 3226. 

Carayana, 362. 

Dandin, 1484. 

Nakhakutta, 2768, 2904, 3226. 

( Nagarasarvasva), 2609, 2621, 2627, 2641, 2653, 2659, 2666, 2677, 
2685, (2689), 2691, 2700, 2705, 2713, 2724, 2728, 

Pitamaha, 14. 

Badara, 3226; see next. 

Badarayana, 1091, 2770, 3203. 

Bharata, 19, 22—23, 28, 123, 133, 211, 254-256, 306, 309, 334, 437, 
535, 912, 1106, 1157, 1271, 1394, 1472, 2409 (not found in 
NS), 2601, 2779, 3217, 3227; see also the marginal identifica- 
tions, ‘‘N,”’ in the Sanskrit text. 

Matrgupta, (49-50), 102, 314, 459, 534, 1186, 3225; 
Notes for further identifications. 

(Rajasekhara), 1047. 

Rahula, 2873. 

Vikrama, King, 3225. 

Satakarni, 1101. 

Sriharsa, 3225. 


2735. 


see also 


Ill. CORRECTIONS AND EMENDATIONS 
Bold face numerals refer to lines in the Sanskrit text. 


6. tadgunanirnayaSdstram. Read tadgunanirnaye §fdastram. 

19. ndtyavisayam. Read natyavisesam. 

46. After maheSvarajimiitavahanddinadm caritam, there is a gap, 
as suspected by Edgerton (JAOS. 63 p. 76). Gloss on Il. 34-37 
is missing here. 

48. purdnasiddham.. Remove dada after this. 

49. rdmddivrttantah. Place danda after this. This 
trates purdnasiddham. pratisamskrtam. Remove danuda alter 
this, for what follows is its explanation. 


illus- 


49-50. kificidutpddyavastviti. There is a quotation here: 
“‘kificid utpddyavastu.”’ 
85. vitapicchinnah. Read vitapi chinnah. See below I. 852, 


where its beginning is quoted. 

87. The third line of this verse is corrupt, although from the 
context the general import can be made out. For jaradruma 
read jaraddruma. From this point on the line is not clear. 

95. mukhyasandhau. Better mukha-sandhau. 

118. na vaktavyam. Delete na. 

dhavalasumukhi. Read dhavala-gu-mukhi. 

126. pramddah syuh. Read pramodah syuh. 

142. utpdtam. Read utpatram. The imagery of seed sown, 
sprouting etc., requires this emendation. 

143. sandistan. Read sandhistham, and as one compound 
with pajica, and as qualifying bijam. 

144. praslesah. Read Slesah. See also mere Slesah in il. 139, 
145. 

150. bhogabhavanam. Read bhogabhavandat. 

151-152. In lines 3 and 4 of this verse, read jagatsvdsthya etc. 

221. This line printed like a half-verse does not seem to be a 
Also vindydat here should be vidydt. 

This is to be read 


metrical line. 

225. The verse rdvanasya vadhe karye etc. 
as if in small type, being an illustration. 

240. sa rangajatasya. Read sa sandhyangajdtasya. 
reading in fn.: sa sa which supports the emendation. 

248. so’nkdd avagantavyah. Read so'nkah sada avagantavyah. 
See the verse from NS XVIII 15 quoted, upon which these lines 
247-248 form a gloss. 

250. avke. Read ankah (Ms. ake corrected to anko). See 
below |. 252 and NS XVIII. 

254-256. ndyakadevi .. . pyankah sa veditavyah. This printed 
as prose is an Gryd verse; its first half ends with sdrthavahandm; 
in the second half, the bit caritasambhoga is to be deleted, as it is 


See Ms. 
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a repetition; see Il. 251, 252 above. This drydé is Bharata's 
NS XVIII 18, with a slight correction needed in the last quarter. 

264. padacdresu boddhavyah tatra ta iti. This is part of an 
anustubh quotation; pddacadresu seems to be a corruption for 
upacaresu. 

270. -ndyakadnkas ca. Read -ndyako'nkas ca. 

271. ndyako nadyikad. After this put a danda. The meaning 
is that the word nd@yaka includes the meaning ndyiké also. 

ndyakau. Remove danda after this; what follows is its ex- 
planation, viz. that there may be two Nayakas, the leading one 
(pradhana) and one subservient to him (upandyaka). 

272. pradhadnandyakah. Remove danda after this; a comma 
may be used. 

274. aSvatthamad. Read aSsvatthimni. 

275. dhrtaradstrah. Read dhrtarastre. 

286. na pratyaksadni. Read na pratyaksani bhavanti. See Ms. 
reading in fn. santi is syllabically correct but does not otherwise 
improve the meter. 

288. -bhdnumatibhyam. 
1]. 325 below. 

288-289. Confusing punctuation. No stop after kumbhdnke; 
no stop after dveditam; the stop, a semicolon, is to come only after 
lankoparodhanam ca; for both these are only shown by report in 
the kumbhadnka. No stop after prdvrdanke, for in that Act 
Valimarana is reported. 

294-295. cadrudatta-rdstriyena. Read cdrudattasya rastriyena. 
The reference is to the Mrechakatika. 

296. kadryo nike saprayogam. Read this citation from Bharata 
as karyo ankah sa prayogam. Ms. has avkah corrected to anke. 

324. Put stop after grdhramithunam; kumbhdnka refers to a 
different drama, one on the Ramayana theme, the Udattara- 
ghava. There is no Grdhranka of Balardamayana here as M. R. 
Kavi supposes (V/A II 413). 

333. dcaryaha. Read dcdrya cha. 

354-355. padyam iti. Read padyam catuspadi vrttam iti 
chandovicchinnapddacatustayasya gumphaneti dcarya bahu vydca- 
ksata iti. Ms. has no danda after vrttam itz. 

391-392. Read ndgdnandasyante gauri. 
Then devarsayo’ pi kvacid etc. 

396. arthopaksepakaéh. \'emove danda after this word. 

398-399. The anustubh on ankdvatdra. Read ndatyoktyad or 
natyajnath (see Bhd. Pra., p. 218, ll. 16-17), and avkdavatarah. 

410-412. Remove stops after avalokitayoh and prastdvatah. 

412. Read cilikd samjndsabdo’ yam etc. 

413. nepathye sthina-. Read nepathyasthana-. 

414. yathaé pafi-. Read yathépati. apafi is the word. 

460. prarthandvisayautsukyam. Read prarthand visayautsu- 
kyam. Prarthana or seeking is defined as visayautsukya or yearn- 
ing for the thing. 


Read -sdnumatibhyam; see also in 


Put a danda here. 


463. cittasddhanasambandhah. Read binduh sddhanasamban- 
dhah. 

472-474. tatra yatha—drambhah. Remove all intermediate 
stops. 

474. tapovanagamanautsukyam. After this put a _ danda. 


drambhah/ tasyaiva samvdde/. Remove danda after adrambhah 
and run on; for it begins the next element drambha and its ex- 
planation and illustration. Remove darda after samvdade also. 

479-480. The sentence atra radjadharmasya etc. Read atra 
rajadharmasya Gkhydnat, ydgasya nispattih sasthamsas ca me 
bhavitd, iti gamanahetucintanam. 

The portion followed by iti is the king’s speech following that 
of the sage Galava contained in the verse that precedes. The bit 
yadgasya nispanna- may be reconstructed also as ydgas ca nispan- 
nah which is more natural, being in juxtaposition with the 
nominative in the other part of the expression sasthdmSaSs ca. 

496. tdlaketuh. This should be pdtdlaketuh, the name of 
Talaketu’s brother. In thé previously quoted anustubh Talaketu, 
the main pratindyaka, is mentioned as killed and in the speech 
cited (1. 496), the speaker referred to calls himself his brother; 
the Ms. reading in fn. also supports patdlaketu with ya for pd. 

498. tatraiva. Remove danda after this. 
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501, 515. uwtkhydtah. Read utkhatah. 

506. krtavalini. Read krtabalini. 

529. spastah. After this put a danda. 

530-533. tathd ca bhimavijaye sambhogah. 
intermediate dandas. 

538. arthah sambhavah. Read arthasambhavah. 


stubh of Bharata above on which this is a gloss. 


Remove all 


See the anu- 


542. Read baéndndm tava raghava. 
555. kdranam. Read karanam. 
566. Srutiratnapdri-. May be Srutiratna-patyri-. 
623. pradkrtdrthah. Read prakrtarthah. 
karanam. Read karanam. 
655. navaparinayakrida. Read navaparinayavrida. 
681. kudobha[ye jhim (kutobhayadih). The suggestion in brack- 


ets and the chéyd of the word as emended do not fit in the con- 
text; the word wanted is kuto’pi, meaning ‘ 
foreseen cause.” 

708. rdmaprasamsane. Read radmapravasane. 

718-719. These two lines are to be in small type; they are like 
the other anustubh verses setting forth the definitions together 
with illustrations from well-known themes. 


‘owing to some un- 


736. Restore Ms. reading. 

760. kapatddisandhane. Read kapatatisandhane. 

770. Ms. reads garbhena 

777. Satror apacayah. ‘This should be Satror upacayah. 

783. maydsitapyanena is corrupt. This should be mdydasi 


“a 


larpanena, meaning ‘‘surrendering a counterfeit Sita.’’ This is 
a motif of deceit which Ravana practices on Rama; Jalini, a 
demoness, takes the form of Sita, and a band of demons including 
Ravana comes to Rama pretending to hand over Sita and seek 
peaceful alliance. NZRK cites this motif, which is from the play 
Raghavabhyudaya, twice again in Il. 1283-1285, 1300-1301. 

784. ramabhyudaye. Read raéghavabhyudaye. 

792: purorodhair na darSitah. This may be puri (or pura) 
rodhair nidar Sitah. 

801, 802. maydlaksane. This should be méydlaksmane. 

829. Remove dandas after tarjandé and ddharsanda. 

836. Third line of the verse. Read pratidivasam dvirbhavati 
nah. dvirbhavati is locative and goes with vimarde. Ms. reads 
dh corrected to v. 

867. nirvighnavrttijanitam. Read nirvighnavrtti janitam. 

918-919. Like other /aksya-laksana anustubhs, these two are to 
be in small type. 

948. badussa. May be read on the basis of the ms. reading 
baduassa (batukasya). 

958. trtiye’nke. Remove danda after this. 

959. krtakakalaham krtva canakye niskrante. This is not a 
quotation but a part of the text; it should be read as if in large 


type. 

973. (a) niriipyamadne. Delete (a). 

987. dlekhyabhimata-. Read dlekhyam abhimata. 

994. sandhyantara-pradesah etc. Here a full stop seems nec- 
essary: (iti) sandhyantarapradesah. Ms. has a danda. 

995. lekhyoktyd. Prefer Ms. reading in fn. lekhyoktayah 


998 Sobhdhetiini. After this place a danda. 

1003. dasaratha etc. This line wrongly printed in small type 
is not a quotation; it is only a continuation of the text; there is to 
be no full stop after daSaratha; the full sentence ends with pathati 
at the end of the line 1004. 

1010-1013. No stop after dadatah. 

1024. dvyarthavabhadsam. Read dvyarthavabhasam. 

1039. The line may be read thus: svapnodbhiita-napathyakdaSa- 
vacana-lekyoktanyantarasandhisu kathyante. svapnodbhiitam may 
be svapno diitah. See the note to the line. 

1045—1046. nepathye gita etc. Should 
vadita etc. 

1046. abhinava. Read abhinaya. 

1049-50. From vdcikam to nrtyam bhavati is one sentence. 
Here as elsewhere there is a profusion of full stop dandas. 

1063. The line may be read thus: ityécaéryamatam adah. sarah 
punarayam. Ms. reads -matama corrected to -matasa; no danda. 


read nepathyagita- 
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1083. kriddriipam. Read krodaripam. The reference is to 
the Varaha avatara of Visnu. Ms. reads kroda. 

1085-1086. mdayadkrsnah and utthdpayan va. These should be 
payat krsnah and utthapayanvah. This is the opening benedictory 
verse of the play and requires the emendation pdydt and vah to 
mean ‘‘may (such a God) protect you!”’ 

1142. prayuktarangat. Read prayujya rangat. 

1155. bahuvacanaprayogad. Delete danda. 

1188. -pravartakah. Remove danda after this. 

1191-1192. This verse is to be read as if in small type; it is an 
illustration. 

1197-1198. fad yathaé yaugandhardyanah etc. This is to be read 
as if printed with the dauda after yaugandharadyanah deleted and 
a danda placed after ratndvalydm; and evam etat is to be read as if 
in small type as it is Yaugandharayana’s speech and is to go with 
the verse in the next line, dvipdd anyasmad. 

1208. pirvakaprayogam May be ptrvaprayogam 
1210. These words are to be read as if 
printed in small type, in conformity with others of this nature 
quoted from some Natya treatise. 

1210-1211. The verse is to be read as if in small type as it is 
like the other /aksya-laksana anustubhs. 

1221. vasantavatadra-rucim. Read vasantartdvarucim, meaning 
“dislike (arucim) for the spring season (vasantartdu).’’ See the 
illustrative dialogue cited above on which this is a comment, as 
also Ms. reading in fn. 

1230. kva samadhyagatah. 


“the letter between ksa and sa," i.e. ha. 


utsarya, 
udghatya; see below Il. 


rhis should be ksa-sa-madhyagatah, 
meaning (Also p. 122, 
]. 2939). 

1276-1277. ulthdsyami etc. 
‘It is to be printed in bold type. 

1278. sargharsd(da)srayadd. Delete the dd within brackets; 
there are not two varieties of Utthdpaka; its single form is described 
as sangharsdSraydad. 

1284. The words durdtmallaksmana tistha tistha are an illus- 
tration and should be read as if in small type. 

1286. icchanneva. anicchanneva would suit the context. 

1288. samladpo nyakkarakari ca. Place danda after samlapo; 
change samlapo to samlapah; delete danda after ca. 

1296. ksamdyutah. Read aksamdayutah. 


This is not an illustrative verse. 


1302. sitdkria. Read sita krta 

1306. adbharandvesam. Read adbharanavesdm. 

1339. sthiyate. The danda after this is to be removed. 
1344-1345. These two lines should be read as if in small type 


like other laksya-laksana anustubhs. 

1400-1401. wjjhatam. Read ujjhyatam. See Ms. reading in 
fn. The verse is obviously an address to a king, exhorting him to 
desist from his imbecile attitude and blaze forth against the en- 
emy. Therefore some further emendations seem to be called for: 
vesaih may be dvesath, meaning that a king shines with his 
enmities; pratapo asya may be pratapo astu; and jagadvyapi 
Sobha may be jagadvyapisfobhah—‘‘may your valor spread over 
the earth in its splendour like the light of the Sun.”’ 


1414. kaiScanadksiptah. Read kaisca naksiptah 
1417. upahrtam. Read apahrtam. 

1431. adjidsu. Read ajndstu. 

1448. anyopadistath. Read anydpadistaih. 
1508. yatradrtham. Read yatrarthah. 


1516-1517. The verse is corrupt in the second half; it is a poetic 
description of a lady’s tresses, with Slesa; by the second meaning, 
the tresses are compared to Krsna, father of the God of love 
(kama). (Ms. hasa marginal +, indicating a corrupt text.) 

1534-1535. capalaih. Read capalaih. 

1557. tvapi. Read tvayi. (Thus in Ms.) 

1569. gundtipdtasya. Read gundatipatas sa. 

1572. -vapurdharasya haratah. The word haratah is unnec- 
essary, for haraya is mentioned in the last quarter. It should be 
bhavatah 

1588. janité dhairyam. (For dhairyam, 
adhairyam. ; 


Read janitadhairyam. 
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1601-1602. -majjam nila Read -majjan nila- (Thus in Ms.). 
‘Also sarah for Sirah as suggested by Johnston (JRAS, 1939, p. 
$52). 

1604. skhaladalivivarabhramyad. cala-dala-vivara-bhra- 
myad (or bhraSyad; see Ms. reading sya in fn.). 

1611. anala-druma-pallavah. 


phor of the verse; it may be restored as analoddhiima-pallavah. 


Read 
This does not fit in the meta- 


As the rains set in, the clouds that appeared all around appeared 
like the smoke of the fire (of separation) in Rama. 

1638. apanaydmyavilaksya esa. Read apanaydmi vilaksa esa. 

1651. api yantydyite. Read apaydntydapi te. 

1652. vydvartayanmukham. Read vydvartya 

1680. pare yathad. Read paran-or paro yatha. 

1690-1691. Illustrative verse to be read as if printed in small 
type. 

1693. anyopadeSsaith. Read anydpadeSaih. 

1703. mdydlaksanadnke. Read mayalaksmandanke. 

1704. sdkrsta. Read sadkrusta. 

1748. Read here Sokasamuttham muktadhairyam. 

1749. vatse. Read vatsa. 

1811. asiiyayd bhavyasya. Read asiiyayad abhavyasya. 

1819. dronadtmaja kim atra kriyate is to be read as if in small 
type, as it isa quotation. From yathd to drambha is to be read as 
one sentence without dandas. 

aSvatthamad may also be read as aSvatthamnd. 

1829. vydhrtdd. Read vydhrta. 


yan mukham. 


1837. vyahdra. Remove danda after this. 

1842. Satam tava caradh. Read katham tava carah. 

1847. cdpasya nandayasi. May be padpasya nandayasi. 
1865. karmavirasya. Read karma virasya. 

1882. gamanesvanganddayah. Read gamanestanganddayah. 
1894. The word vihasitam here is to be deleted. 

1924. moho vegadayah. Read mohdvegadayah. 

1930. tydgo vaisSdradyadibhih. Read tydga-vaiSdrad yadibhih. 
1932. vrddhayah. Read buddhayah. 

1947. bhayam iksayo-. Read bhayam irsyayo-. 

1949. vira-. Read (a)vira-. 

1962. prasdda-. Read -prasdda-. 

1964. -prayatddydsca. Read -pralayaddydsca. 

1985. krodhamredau. Read krodhotséhau. 

2054. -vidyaddibhih/ madhyamadnam. Read vidyddibhih ma- 


dhyamdanam 
2058. marutih. 
2067. pdner eva. 
tive. 

2068. paraksobha-. 
meaning dhatu-ksobha. 
2070. vadhadi. 
2074. taddimya-. 
2128. visSalpa. 


marutau better. 
Prefer Ms. reading in fn., paduir eva, nomina- 


Corrupt; there should be something 
Read vyddhyddi 
Read tadatmya-. 


Read viSalya. 


2155. bhdsa viratakkah. May be bhdsabhiratakkah,.  svade- 
Sajam may be svadeSajah. 

2158. ndyakddisu. Read ndtakddisu. 

2196. antika bhagini suta. This appears to be wrong. A 


mode of address is given only for a sister, bhagini, and not for a 
sister's daughter. Antikd is the mode of addressing a sister, 
really an elder sister. See KeSava's Kalpadrukosa (GOS edn., 
p. 426, Sloka 84): jyestha bhaginyantika ca, and Sahaji’s Sabda- 
ratnasamanvayakosa (GOS edn., p. 7, 1. 5): antikaé bhagini jyestha 
natyoktau parikirtita. This quarter may therefore be read: 
antikad bhagini smrta (jyestha being understood). In the same 
line ajjuka Sva Sriih also seems to be wrong; for ajjukd is, as given 
below (1. 2227), the well-known mode of addressing a courtesan. 
It may be attikd (atté means SvaSrih). 

2211. ndmnacaryah. Read nadmnoccdryah, meaning that the 
king is to be called (uccdrya) by names like Aryaka, Palaka and 
Sudargana. It cannot be taken as dcdryah sudarsanah and inter- 
preted to mean that the teacher is to be given the name SudarSana ; 
for what follows immediately with asya bharyd, suggesting names 


like Sasikala and Candralekha for the wives, would refer only to 
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the king featured in Prakaranas or other imaginative pieces, and 
not to the teacher. 
2238. svitkriyd-. Read svikriya-. 
2240. yat satya (mad) ma-. Read yat satyam atma-. 
2264. samvidheyah. Read samvidheya-. 
2287. vastra-varmadi. Read vastra-carmddi. 
in fn. 
2297-2302. The three anustubhs here are like those on the next 
page, illustrative, and so to be read as if printed in small type. 
2316. -alikulodhavah. Read -alpakulodbhavah. See Ms. read- 
ing in fn. 
2322. guptih sdyam. Prefer Ms. reading in fn. guptisthdtha, 
meaning ‘whether she is in a secluded place or stands in front.”’ 
2360. Insert before this line the heading trtiye. 
na vatyeva. Read na ydatyeva. 
tanvyah. Read tanvyd. 
Siro’rti. Read Sira Grti. 
2482. bhajati sakhijane na. Read bhavati sakhijanena. 
2492. Read in line two of the verse here dhundnd sthiilatilira- 
saugham, 
2501. vyuparatam. 
in fn. 
2512. 
2516. 
2587. 
2636. 
2648. 


See Ms. reading 


2408. 
2479. 


Read vyuparatim, as in Ms. reading given 
é ’ £°s 


balalabdha-. Corrupt. 

After sdgarikayd, put a danda. 
niddghamapyahnah. WRead nidéghamadhyahnah. 
nanu harati. Read anuharati. 

-vibhramah. Delete underlining. 

2678. rusa. Read rusi. 

2681. -sthita-. Read -sthitam. 

2700-2703. The verse praptesu etc. is to be read as if in larger 
type; it is not an illustration. In the Nagarasarvasva itself, 
wherefrom it is borrowed, it is given in lieu of illustration. 

2732. prahérardham. Read praharardham. 

2744. Last line of the verse. The correct reading should be 
that given in the fn., krama-pravrttim; or kramat pravritim. 

2769. In Nakhakutta’s definition of tofaka given here, ndfa- 
karthakam should be nétakénugam. See Bhd. Pra., p. 238, |. 10. 
Bahuriipamisra, Dasariipaka-vyakhyda (Madras Ms.), who borrows 
these passages from NRLK, reads nétakGnugam. 

2774. menapyusattu. A corruption for menakdnahusam, a 
totaka specimen having the Vidiisaka in every Act. See Bhd. 
Pra., p. 238, 1. 111. The line may be read menakdnahusam tu 
pratyanka-vidiisakivad asmakuttamaténugamat siddham iti. 

2801. pravrddha-. This should be nivrtta-. 

2804. vrito-. Read vrtro-. 

2813. palityanke. Remove danda after this. 

2814. dvitiyah. Remove danda after this. 

mallavabhyam. Read mallabhyam. 

2818. dantakastha-. Read dandakastha. 

2821. siimadya. Should be sumd@ya. See also Ms. reading in fn. 

2822. Remove danda after arthaSrngdrah and place it after 
trayah. 

2825. tatradyo yatha. Remove danda after this. 

2827. kamaSsrngadrah. Remove danda after this. 

2837-2838. trayo'’pyankah . . . prativardhakam: This verse on 
samavakara makes little sense as it stands. The passage occurs 
(see fn.) Nat. 20, 73. The first half of the NZLRK version is based 
on, but is not a reproduction of, the first half of the same verse in 
Bharata. One of the chief characteristics of the Samavakdra is 
that its three acts are not knit together as parts of a continuous 
theme; each Act stands self-contained and by itself. This is 
what Bharata means in his verse: avko’nkastvanyarthah kartav- 
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yah kavya bandham dsadya/ artham hi samavakére hyapratisand- 
hanam icchanti// 

In this light the lines in the NZRK have to be reconstructed: 
na parasparasiicanam may be naparasparasiitranam, meaning that 
there is to be no /ink among the three Acts (i.e., equivalent to 
anyartha in Bharata). atra hi is to be artham hi, echoing 
Bharata’s text. pradhur na prativardhakam may be préahur na 
pratibaddhakam, echoing the second line of Bharata, that the 
themes of the Samavakara are held to be devoid of mutual con- 
nection. 

2856. carcaripatha. See Ms. reading in fn. Read caccutputa, 
which isthe name of a ¢a/a._ Bharata says that the sthitapathya 
includes features in both tdlas, paficapani and caccatputa (NS 
XXXI 491-2, Kasi edn.). 

2888. kdmijandlankrtaya. 

2891. (chéya). Read mukhacandra-candrikaya. 
should also be restored accordingly. 

2893. After kadham mahdrdao the quotation seems to end; the 
rest is observation or stage-direction. ityddinrtyam is part of the 
text (not a quotation) and should be read as if in larger type. 

2916—2917. The verse is an illustration and is to be read as if in 
small type. 

2918. Remove danda after yathé and read the next line contin- 
uously with yathd. 

2927. tad-visSesagni-. Read tad-viyogdgni-. 

2939. kva samadhyagatah. ‘This should be ksa-sa-madhyagatah, 
meaning ‘‘the letter between ksa and sa,” i.e. ha. (Also p. 52, 
1. 1230.) 

2953. rddheyahiiya samyoddhum. May be read as radheyahva- 
yase yoddhum. Otherwise the sentence lacks a verb. 

2987. krtasambhogarajanam. Corrupt. There must be 
words here, ra@janam being separate. 

2988-2989. Remove danda after yathéd and vidiisakah. Read 
bhiipam as bhiipa (vocative). The passage seems to be a series 
of anustubh lines continuing from |. 2987; otherwise the verb 
abravit in |. 2987 has no subject. Also the last word jadayitum 
should read jadé api plus another syllable, or jadaéyité. The lines 
may be read: yathd vidiisako bhiipa tava karyesu me jihva 
pallavayatyeva gudadadhna jadayita// 

3018. yad asambhrta. Read yad asadbhita. 

3044. bhattini. Read bhattini and remove danda. 

3052. avasthite. Should be, as noted in the fn., avasthiteh. 

3078. pradpya me. Read pra’ mama. 

3079. athdsya. Read apdsya. 

3080. tasyam vijdtasphutan. Read yasyami jatasprhah. 

3100. sahasdgatasangamasya. Read sahasd gatasangamasya. 

3118 and fn. hi matrke etc. (chéyaé of the Prakrit quotation): 
Here the first bit should be restored as himdadnahe, which is a 
nataka-paribhasa, a conventional mode of address or exclamation 
among lower characters. See e.g. Mrcch. 11 1, opening of Sam- 
vahaka’s speech; also Sdéhityaséra, Trivandrum Mss. Library 
edn., III] 34. The chayé may be as follows: himanahe ramalaks- 
manabhyam raksite dandakaéranye-; the next word is not clear. 

3128. Read ksaydnala. 

3178. Read ciranirgataépi ityadi. 

3190. Read prathamastrindlikah. 

3202. 

3205. 
ria, 2. 

3213. 

3215. 


Read kaémindm alankrtaya. 
The Prakrit 


two 


ksapanala. 
ciranirgatam ityddt. 

prathamastu ndlikah. 
uktam. Read uwktah. 
mirkhandyakam. Read 
269, 1. 16. 

tryankam. May be read as ¢tryangam. 
pijitam. Read piritam. 


mukhyanadyakam. See Bha. 





+ 


